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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


Factory stocks of sporting 
arms and ammunition are 
exhausted. So, for the 
present, conserve what 
you have! 











HOUGH modern sporting firearms and ammuni- 

tion are made to withstand a reasonable amount 
of severe treatment, they can be ruined by neglect. 
Keeping your rifles and shotguns in good condition 
is simple #f you go about it the right way. 


Furthermore, ammunition will stay “fresh” in- 
definitely #f you store it properly. 

So with “make it last’ a more important habit 
today than ever before, “Old Hank” at the left is 
offering some advice on the care of guns and ammu- 
nition which you may find helpful. 


War Salvage Notes 


Save your empty shot shell heads and cartridge 
cases, and turn them into your local scrap metal 
collection agencies. They contain salvageable brass. 
Only two shot shell heads, for example, will supply 
enough brass to make a case for a sub-machine gun 
cartridge. 

Save waterfowl feathers (up to 21 inches), and 
the down, for use in servicemen’s cold-resistant Coats. 

Save excess animal fats for use in making explo- 
sives. And save hides, too. Contribute them to the 
war effort through local channels. They’re useful in 
making certain types of servicemen’s clothing. 


Remington Aids for Gun Care 


Ask your local Remington dealer 

for Remington Oil, Grease, Rust Re- Pi. 
mover or Powder Solvent. Remington  iavwn| 
Oil contains Du Pont Extreme Pres- on 
sure Lubricant for lasting adhesiveness 
and film strength. Remington Gun 
Grease gives an effective protective Coat- 
ing when laying a gun away for some time. 






Use Remington Rust Remover to clean off rust 
spots before applying oil or grease. Remington 
Powder Solvent removes powder residue from the 
bore or action of rifles, shotguns or pistols. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 
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Ever since fishing became a sport as well as a way to get food for the table, 
wise anglers took Pflueger Tackle. ... The first Pflueger “Artificial Baits”’ 
were made in a farmhouse... when Akron was a village on the Ohio Canal. 
As new and better Baits, Hooks, Spoons, Spinners, Reels were designed, 
they were introduced under the Pflueger family name... . Three generations 
of Pfluegers . . ; and millions of pleased users have made Pflueger Tackle 
what you know it is today. ... For better fishing this season, ask for Pflueger 
Tackle which may be available from stocks made before Pflueger’s skilled 
hands turned to making “‘Tools for Victory.” For better fishing when victory 
is won, better tackle than ever will be manufactured under the name 


PFLUEGER . 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’”’) 


mruccer Ce ean eee A Great Name in Tackle 
SUPREME = The ENTERPRISE Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 
. BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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TH.S COMPLETE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE 
FO. SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKL 


A Complete Masten of 
MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now for an 
important job in 
America’s busy war- 
time industries—learn 
mathematics. Mathe- 
matics is the basic re- 
quirement of all me 
chanical and scientific 
work, and of all busi- 
ness or industry based 


Without 





on science 
this essential knowl- 
edge even the most 
capable man is left 
behind while others 
forge ahead to better 
jobs, bigger contracts, 
more money. You 
need mathematics to 
understand all techni- 
cal work and to im- 
prove, speed up and 
check on your work 
and the work of 
others 

Now you can learn 
mathematics by an 
easy, inexpensive and 
time - saving method 
This very simple and 
extremely interesting 
course in book form 
has been prepared 
for you by an expert who has devoted a 
lifetime to teaching practical men the funda- 
mentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., Dept. of 
Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
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These books start right from the beginning with a 
review of arithmetic that gives you a pecial short- 
cuts and trick problems that save nuintless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into higher mathe 
matics and show you how simple it hen an ex 
vert explains it for you. In no time ill you will 
- tackling with ease the most difficult questions on 


this subject. 
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need in your daily work 
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Outdoor Liffers 


Introducing some new contributors —and reporting on old friends 


HE name Kauf- 

feld is long and 
honorably associ- 
ated with snakes in 
this magazine; 
we've published so 
many interesting 
pieces on the sub- 
ject by Carl F. 
Kauffeld. Now we 
introduce, with 
“Snake Man,” an- 
other member of 
the family: Isabelle Kauffeld. As you 
might guess, in private life she’s Mrs. 
Carl F., but she’s a writer on, and expert 
in, reptiles in her own right. 

A reporter on a Staten Island, N. Y., 
newspaper, Mrs. Kauffeld met her hus- 
band-to-be in the (no wisecrack in- 
tended) in the Staten Island Zoo, when 
he was appointed curator of reptiles for 
the new institution and she became its 
publicity director. After their marriage, 
the Kauffelds spent most of their leisure 
time studying, hunting, and collecting 
reptiles, making both short field trips 
in the New York area and longer vaca- 
tion tours to Florida, Arizona, and Mex- 
ico, and traveled in a station wagon, 
with sleeping and cooking equipment 
aboard, so that they could really get off 
the beaten track. Mrs. Kauffeld took up 
photography seriously in order to pro- 
vide pictures for her husband’s snake 
articles and lectures, and this knowledge 
stood her in good stead recently when 
she became staff photographer for the 
Philadelphia Zodlogical Garden. Inci- 
dentally, this change was prompted by 
the fact that Carl Kauffeld has joined 
the colors as an Army officer. He should 
be just the man to hunt Japs! 

We feel a special interest in “Snake 
Man” because Herb Nichols, the subject 
of the article, wrote to and became 
friendly with the Kauffelds after read- 
ing one of Carl’s articles in OuTpDoor LIFE. 





ONEST Injun? 
You bet he is! 


Chief Henry Red 
Eagle, who writes 
about the ‘‘Moos- 
hoss,” is a 100 per- 
cent Algonquin 
from the State of 
Maine. But he’s a 


modern-style Indi- 
an, with more than 
500 short stories, 
novelettes, and out- 
door articles to his credit, a varied 
career in the white man’s world, and a 
son graduated from Dartmouth College 
who is now in the Air Corps! 

Having sounded his first infant war 
whoops from a log cabin on the shores 
of Moosehead Lake, Me., the chief at- 
tended the little red schoolhouse long 
enough to master algebra, geometry, 
and a fine command of English, then set 
forth on a varied career. He was, at one 
time or another, a lumberjack and log 
driver, a wild-woods and white-water 
guide, a semipro baseball player, a drug- 
gist (he remembers once dispensing 
something known as hexamethylante- 
traminanhydromethlyencitrate), head of 
a traveling company of Indians touring 





the United States, Canada, and the Brit 
ish Isles, bareback rider and musiciar 
for several Wild West shows, sideshow 
lecturer for a circus, vaudeville perforn 
er, and—hold your breath!—Broadwa 
actor and musical-comedy player! F‘ 
some time he also appeared in sile 
films, as a shifty, inscrutable red ma 
menacing such stars as Mary Pickfor: 
Bill and Dustin Farnum, Richard Ba: 
thelmess, Thomas Meighan, Adol; 
Menjou, Marion Davies, Lou Tellege 
Dorothy Gish, Gloria Swanson, a1 
Rudolph Valentino. He always got | 
just deserts at the end of the film, how 
ever, to the intense delight of young a1 
old. In fact, if there were anything 
the old saying, “The only good Injun 
is a dead Injun,” Chief Henry Red Eag 
would be the best Indian on record; he 
was killed before the camera so ma! 


times! 
Now a writer, and a lecturer befor: 
such varied groups as women’s clul 


school children, and scientific societie: 
the chief will nevertheless drop anything 
he’s doing to guide anglers and hunters 
in the Maine woods. And his own favor- 
ite pastimes are (first choice) 
and hunting, and (second choice) fish- 
ing and hunting! 


fishing 


LON JESSUP’S 
interest in the 
outdoors is histor- 
ical as well as ac- 
tive and personal. 
On a trip to Jugo- 
slavia, a few years 
before the war, he 
sought out the 
stream on which 
the artificial fly is 
supposed to have 
been invented, 





‘ 


some 2,000 years ago, and found the fi 


ing still good—although the natives 
scorned flies! In England, he tried Izaak 
Walton’s famous stream, the River 


Dove, and testifies that it deserves the 
praise “The Compleat Angler” heaped 
on it nearly 300 years back. And now- 


adays he lives just around the corner 
from the old southern Massachusetts 
fishing waters of Daniel Webster, Joseph 
Jefferson, and Grover Cleveland, and 
Jefferson’s creel is on exhibit in the local 
historical museum. (It’s the only thing 


in the museum he’d like to own, J¢ ip 
confesses.) 
On the active side, the author 


“Rabbit Party in No Man’s Land” 
lifelong shooter and fisherman hims¢ 
and an authority on outdoor subjects 
general. Beginning his career with 


U.S. Forest Service, he transferred 
the staff of one of the early outdoor 
magazines, then struck out as a fr‘ 
lance writer and has been at it ever 


since, with 10 books on subjects su 
as camping, hiking, and skiing to ! 
credit. He’s not enthusiastic about w 
ing as a career; he’d rather fish 

hunt than pound a typewriter. But 
admits that his life doesn’t seem to h 
been lived entirely in vain when so! 
one meeting him for the first time, s 
“Jessup? Say, are you any relation t 

guy who wrote that book on how 
camp?” 
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Sport in the 
Postal Guide 


AVE gas rationing and other war- 
4 time regulations come between you 

and Batiste, Ole, John, or some 
other favorite guide? Why not try an- 
other one—the Postal Guide. You'll learn 
that all the towns in the country aren't 
named for presidents, generals, poli- 
ticians, and favorite sons—the sportsmen 
have got in some good licks too. 

For instance, you'll find HUNTERS in 
Georgia and Washington, and a HUNT- 
ER each in Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Followers of the rod and reel are rep- 
resented with FISHERS in Indiana and 
New York, and a FISHER in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
| ginia. 

Game is provided in a lot of states. 
When planning a HUNT (Ill.) your 


Postal Guide will show you where to find 
BEAR (Idaho), DUCK (N. Car.), RAC- 
COON (Ky.), PARTRIDGE (Kans.), or 
SQUIRREL (Idaho). For duck hunting 
it will provide you with a DECOY (Ky.). 
Your RIFLE (Colo.) will use a SHELL 
(Wyo.) of proper caliber according to its 
BORING (Md.). SMOKELESS (Pa.) 
powder is available too. 

However, if you are in a mood to whip 
a BROOK (Ind.) with a FLY (Ohio), or 
to get out on a LAKE (Tdaho) in a BOAT 
(Ky.), your Postal Guide knows where 
they are biting 

Take your choice of TROUT (La.), 
PIKE (Calif.), BASS (Ark.), PICKEREL 
(Wis.), or STURGEON (Ky.)—and AN- 
GLE (Utah) to your heart's content. 

When in the FIELD (Ky.), if you don’t 
have your own dog, you can find a 
POINTER in Kentucky, and for human 
company there is a NIMROD each in 
Montana, Arkansas, and Texas, who will 
help you make up a foursome. 

Fishermen, if they don’t care about 
the spelling, will find a CREAL in Ken- 
tucky, and can get reels from REELS- 
VILLE (Ind.). And the states are full of 
Waltons. Pick a WALTON from Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
New York, Oregon or West Virginia. 

But no matter whether you are after 
BIRDS (Ill.) or BUFFALO (Ala.) your 
Postal Guide will lead the way. So good 
fishing and hunting and here’s hoping 
each of you BAGGS (Wyo.) the limit.— 
Paul Vandervoort II. 


Fish Ride the Railroads 


CARCITY of automobile tires, and 
necessity for curtailing mileage of 
hatchery stocking trucks, has caused 
New York state to haul its almost for- 
gotten railroad tank car from 
ment, and put it back into the business 


of transporting fish to streams where 
they are to be planted. 
This fish-tank car was built in 1925, 





and has a capacity of 1% tons of fish, 
carried in 40 oxygenated tanks. In addi- 


| tion to acting as temporary hotel for the 


fish, it has accommodations for six at- 
tendants and a small office. By attach- 
ing the car to regular passenger trains, 
fish leave and arrive on definite sched- 


ule. Use of the car has saved the usual 
fish trucks about 35,000 mi. of travel, 
and has proved economical in other 


ways than tire saving, for a saving of 12 
cents a mile each tank-car load has been 
effected. Fish have been thus trans- 
ported from three state hatcheries. 
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AND THATS THE 
SMOOTHEST THING 
{ KNOW NOT A 
HINT OF BITE IN 
RA’'S MELLOW 
RICHNESS 


NOT AT ALL 
| —_ SMOOTH AS 
| A PIPE-LOAD OF 
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e Glad you are 


Thousands and thousands of satisfied shooters are glad they own a POLY- 
CHOKE equipped shotgun, for they literally have 9 guns in 1. Look at the 
smiling, happy shooters in the field and you know they are POLY-CHOKE 
owners. Yes! The sensational Aero-Dyne SUPER POLY-CHOKE gives 
you more shooting enjoyment, more real shooting thrills, more clean kills, 
than you ever thought were possible. Makes no difference whether you 
have an automatic or repeater-type single-barrel shotgun. Remember, with 
a POLY-CHOKE, you can have the right choke and the righ# pattern 
instantly for every shooting situation. With a POLY-CHOKE you are 
master of your shotgun! 


“Wouldn't accept a hundred dollars for my POLY-CHOKE”—“My gun 
shoots very much better than before’’—“ After six years my POLY-CHOKE 
is as good as new.” So say hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. Painstaking, 
experienced, old-line, master gun craftsmen, who take pride in their work, 
install the POLY-CHOKE at the factory. Only after exacting shooting 
tests is your gun barrel returned to give you a lifetime of satisfaction. 
Sturdy and precision made. No POLY-CHOKE has ever worn out! 
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The handsome Aero-Dyne SUPER POLY-CHOKE 
on the end of your gun barrel is more versatile 
than a closetful of shotguns! And you'll never I 
find that the gun you need is home in the closet 
—or that you've left the proper choke tube \ 
on the mantel! 


















nil enthusiast of POLY-CHOKE 


is the owner of one! That's proved by 
the hundreds of friendly (and unsoli- 
cited) letters we receive. 


WAR ACTIVITY 
74 Personal Message 


Long before Pearl Harbor, we were busy developing time- 





saving machinery to help solve our nation's war-production 
problem. Now we are working night and day speeding a 
steady and ever-larger flow of war goods to Uncle Sam. 
However. we are able to supply a few POLY-CHOKES 
which were completely fabricated last spring. When this 
supply is exhausted, there will be no more POLY-CHOKES 
until after the war. So it must be first come, first served. Do 
not send your gun barrel, but write us, and we'll tell you 


whether we can fill your order. 
an fill y aie E. FIELD WHITE 











POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 
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aPOLY- CHOKE 


HISTORY OF SENSATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


Today there are more than 150,000 SUPER 
POLY-CHOKES in use by sportsmen. Behind 
this statement is an amazing true story. 

A few years ago E. Field White, who is an 
ardent and experienced sportsman, made up an 
experimental choke device for his own gun. For 
the next few weeks he shot this choke-equipped 
gun at various shoots around Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and the results he achieved astonished 
his fellow shooters. In fact, so many of them 
wanted their guns choke-equipped that Mr. 


White, who had retired some time before after 
neer and inventor, opened a small factory to man- 


ufacture POLY-CHOKES just for his friends. 


But shooters in ever increasing numbers heard 


{D 





190 TUNXIS STREET, 


The Aero-Dyne SUPER POLY-CHOKE 
gives you the equivalent of nine 
shotguns—but you only carry one! 









owner / 


about the chokes, and wanted them, with the 
result that Mr. White had to enlarge his factory 
to keep pace with this voluntary demand. 

Today POLY-CHOKE has the largest factory 
in the country designed exclusively for the manu- 
facture of chokes. 

In the early days, some shooters who had not 
seen POLY-CHOKE in use but had merely heard 
about it were hesitant about having a favorite 
gun so equipped. But when they saw the beauti- 
ful job that resulted ...and WHEN THEY 
TESTED THE PATTERNS THEY MADE... 
FOUND THEM BETTER THAN EVER BE- 
FORE ... they became POLY-CHOKE users and 
POLY-CHOKE boosters. And ever since then 
the parade has been toward POLY-CHOKE. 

AFTER THE WAR 

When the war is over sportsmen will be able to 
have a favorite single-barrel shotgun POLY- 
CHOKE equipped or they can buy a mew gun— 
a Remington, a Savage, a Winchester, a Brown- 
ing, or a Stevens— with a POLY-CHOKE 
ALREADY INSTALLED AT THE FACTORY! 
Naturally recognition of that 
kind would not be accorded 
POLY-CHOKE by the largest 
arms and ammunition com- 
panies unless the quality and 
performance and price of the 
product were right. So make 
your plans now to have a 
POLY-CHOKE installed on 
your favorite gun...or to 
buy a new gun already POLY- 
CHOKE equipped. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 















There’s no shortage 
of big fish in 





@ The ice will soon be out in Maine. Trout 
and salmon will be r’arin’ to go—big ones, 
hungry and full of devilment—ready to 
give your favorite fly-rod a real workout! 
Even if you can’t make it this year, 
keep Maine in mind! For Maine’s the 
natural home of landlocked salmon, 
well as brook trout (more trout waters in 
Maine than in all other Eastern states 
combined). Maine fish grow big — and 
scrappy! Maine guides are superb woods- 
men... masterful with canoe or skillet! 
Yet you'll be surprised to learn how little 
it costs to enjoy a Maine fishing trip! 
Guide, license and place to stay can be 
arranged in advance, if desired. Mail 
coupon for FREE Fisuinc Guipe—now! 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


as 
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Tourist Service 
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for Sale or Lease 


= TT UT UBELDOES: 
-Seized axdSold for Taxes 7 


$ 58 buys island 
$ 8! buys 25 acre hunting camp 
$121 buys 96 acres lake front 
$130 buys 40 acres main highway 
$234 buys 160 acres with stream 


r 








Our 26th Annual List ust issued in the form of an illus- 
trated pooniet lescribes the above and many other choice 
properties acquired by us through Tax Sale The amount 
quoted is the ull pri asked, guaranteed perfect title, no 
mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
where there is real sport; summer cottage sites, heavily 
wooded acreages. Now time to tnvest in Canada’s 
forests Small me pathnly Pp ayments if 
ay for fr oklet with full 





Don't delay Write t« 
explanation 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
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EER doings: 





Game and Fisheries Minister of | 

Ontario, Canada, got two bucks 
last season in ways that hardly could 
happen again. Ill in camp with influenza, 
he heard a dog baying a trail and ap- 
proaching camp. Sick man hopped out | 
of bed, got to the doorway in time to | 
shoot a buck fleeing the dog. Later, when 
Taylor recovered, he fired at a buck and 
missed him. Fired again; buck dropped 
dead. Examination showed no bullet 
wound, but a chunk of antler had been 
knocked off by bullet, bullet had split, a 
piece of it had glanced down the antler 
and penetrated brain... Maine hung up 
all-time deer-kill record for state in 1942 
season, with total of 22,301. 

Weaker sex no longer: At latest re- 
ports, 15 percent of all deer killed in New 
York in 1942 season fell to rifles of wom- 
en... Then there’s Mrs. R. F. Welsh of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Her husband writes us 
that in September 1938, she, then only 19, 
killed a moose on the Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska, which had spread of 67% in. with 
13 points to each antler. Guide, Frank 
E. Towle. Welsh asks if this isn’t the 
finest moose trophy ever taken by a 
woman. However, fine as it is, two taken 
by women were even larger. According 
to “North American Big Game,’ Mrs. 
Marjorie Lloyd-Smith got a 68-in. head 
in the Rainy Pass area of Alaska in 1931, 
while Mrs. J. Watson Webb, in 1935, took 
in that same region a 67%-in. head. 


I'VE GOT ONLY 
7 RoDs-1'D 
BETTER Buy 
ANOTHER BE- 
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AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA eric 


NOW —read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier’! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 

Learn about Alaska’s ag I. ities gold min 
ing, agriculture, salmon fish le 
geography and fascinating his 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint toten 
Magazine gives you all of this! Ane 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs 
sue! Send 20c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip 
tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed 
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BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Make arrangements for an all-around big game 
Moose, Deer, Sheep, Goat 
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Spring Bear Hunting (Black, Brown, Grizzly) 
All trips made by pack outfit 700d fishing a 
sightseeing trips can be arranged. Moderate te 





Experienced guides. Good horses & equipme 
full information, write 


JACK BROWNING 
DOVERCOURT, ALBERTA, 
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valuable advice by 12 leading bait casters. | 







Easy! 


Packed with expert 
advice on casting, ré 
trieving the lure 










FORTHE NOVICE striking, playing 1 
pees errent netting, night casting, 
and beating a “back 
lash.” Pointers on use 
of natural and art 
ficial lures, thre 
line’ casting, salt wa 
ter casting, care of 
tackle, and the effect 
of weather and sea 
sons. Also “Guide to Better Catches,” containing 


illustrated. 92 pages. Send only 25c for your copy 
today! Address Dept. 33 
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Bear brevities: Bill Green, with his 
pack of big bear hounds, guided E. Go- 








mez, Buenos Aires, Argentina, to a black 
bear in the Pittsburgh, N. H., area. | 
When bear was killed, a large white V 


was found on its chest. Bill, who has en- 
listed in the army, takes this as a good 
omen Crotchety: North Carolina 
bears attain large size and their tempers 
have a bad reputation. Locally they are 
reputed to have a grizzly strain in them, 
this stemming from a cross with griz- 
elies, escaped many years ago from a 
big-game preserve in Santeetlah area. 
Not infrequently, they attack without | 
provocation. 

Dog department: William Torry, Van- 
couver, B. C., was out hunting with a 
companion and his retriever, Pete. Pete | 
found a duck whose leg had been trapped | 
by an oyster, and brought both duck and | 
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New Thrills for Bass 
Fishermen! 








If fly-casting for bass 's 
uw hobt ou're 

to want this new guice 

book. How to nm ter 

the various tricks i 
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bass bugs, hackle 





feather lures 
dry flies, s} 
flyrod wigglers 
udge effects ol! 
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of helpfu hints 
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| oyster to his master ... Too amiable to 
be a war dog: Irish setter named Am- 
| brose is reported to have flunked final 
war-dog examination because he licked 
“spy’s” hand instead of biting it. Mistake 
was not Ambrose’s but that of men who 
sought, in short time, to eradicate the 
lovability of the setter race, fixed in it 
through hundreds of dog generations. 

Fish department: In 1942 season in 
Maine, there were caught a brown trout 
of 11% lb.; brook trout, 7% lb.; rainbow 
trout, 7% 1lb.; salmon, 17 1lb.; smallmouth 
bass, 5% Ib. ... Bill Beckert, Minnesota, 
caught a 11-lb. cutthroat from Crystal 
Creek, Jackson Hole, Wyo., last July, on 
Royal Coachman behind a _ Colorado 
spinner. This is one of the largest cut- 
throats ever to be taken in the state 

. Michigan Conservation Department, 
after examination of stomachs of more 
than 2,000 kingfishers, reports that on 
trout streams about 30 percent of the 
bird’s food is trout; on lakes, about 22 
percent of their food is game and pan- 
fish. 

Waterfowl department: Harold A. Lor- 
ing, Bar Harbor, Me., writes that in 1942 
season Raymond L. Morse, Ellsworth, 
Me., shot a red-legged black duck which 
weighed 4 lb. 2 oz. This is the biggest 
black duck of which we have record. 
Anyone know of a larger? ... Big flocks 
of blue and snow geese stopped off in 
Illinois River valley last November. 
Flocks were very large; their stopping in 
Illinois instead of flying high over state 
as usual baffles state and federal officials. 

Ending on a high note of mystery: 
George Graham, Rockford, Ohio, shot 
and killed a crocodile in the St. Mary’s 
River, back of his farm, late last season. 


Branch Pond Brown Trout 


RANCH POND, near Ellsworth, Me., 

is establishing records which entitle 
it to the distinction of being the finest 
brown-trout water in the East, if not 
in the entire country. More than 100 
brown trout weighing more than 5 Ib. 
apiece were taken from it last season. 

The ice usually goes out of the pond 
about May 1, though sometimes this | 
happens as early as around April 28. | 
The landlocked salmon in the pond are 
the first to take fly or bait, while the 
best brown-trout fishing starts about 
May 8, and continues good until June 30. 
Few brown trout are taken there later 
than June, but when they slow up the 
lake trout begin to hit. 

The usual way these big brown trout 
are fished for is by trolling with an 
outboard motor and at least 100 yd. of 
25-lb.-test silk or nylon line. A metal 
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trolling “rudder,” and one or two 3-in. 
chrome or copper spoons, or sewed-on 
smelt or shiner are used. About any 
kind of a trolling rod, with a reel of 
large capacity, is used. For trolling with 
flies, a tandem-hook “Green King” 
Streamer is favored, on a fly line 80 to 
90 ft. long. With a fly, a leader 7% ft. 
long, of 10 or 15-lb. test is customary. 
No leader is needed when trolling with 
spoon or bait. The best trolling speed is 
about 2 miles an hour. 

The best time of day runs from 2:30 
P.m. to 8:30 p.m., and the best locations 
are over or near shoals, reefs, etc. bill 











I remember the day I worked that 
stream. It cut its course through 
towering pines and new-leafed 
hardwoods, dashing foam-flecked 
over hidden rocks, lazing along 
where undergrowth leaned out to 
shelter darkened pools. And then 
the thrill of a sudden swirl in the 
water, a taut line and the gleaming 
underside of a fighting trout. That 
was a day! But there were other 
days and other streams... and 
lakes, too, with muskies, black bass 
and northerns waiting to match 
their wily strength with mine, and 








Wisnitiyes \ 


MAIL COUPON 


Unsurpassed accommodations 
for all the family... lodges, 
cabins, hotels . . . are ready to 
welcome you again this year \ 


of prices that fit a wartime \ Neme__ 

budget. Mail the coupon for 

illustrated Wisconsin literature. \ Address 
\ Git 
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its Whiter and a Shady Pool 
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plenty of walleyes and pan fish for 
the camp skillet. There’s no place 
like Wisconsin where 7,000 lakes 
and 10,000 miles of trout streams 
are paradise enough for any fish- 
erman. It’s all waiting for me 
when I go back again, and there’Il 
be even better fishing because up 
in Wisconsin they are planting 
millions of fingerlings in those 
natural fishing waters. And I’ll be 
back to greet Wisconsin friends 
who make every fishing trip a last- 
ing pleasant memory. Yes, I'll be 
back...and soon! 
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Recreational Publicity Division 
\ WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 20, State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 


Please send your free packet of Wistensin fishing and vaca- 
tion literature. 
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AWARDS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT , 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 











FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

LYON & COULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL.COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


OUTBOARD 
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{OTOR & BOAT DIV. 
CEt [URY BOAT CO. 
CHAM*iON MOTORS CO. 
CHk!S-CRAFT CORP. 

DUNPHY sOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNI!G ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT ©:RE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 
AGFA ANSCO 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
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Other awards will follow in later issues 

















UDGING THE CENTURY MARK! Citations awarded by OUTDOOR LIFE in the name of its sportsmen- ver 
B readers have now gone to almost 100 companies, to recognize and applaud the patriotic pret 
efforts of their tens of thousands of workers. And you can bet that every worker, knowing _ 
America’s sportsmen are behind him, will give his job that extra push that means victory! a 
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big browns will rise to a large dry fly 
just before dark. Good fly patterns for 
this fishing are the Cinnamon Sedge, 
and Brown and Gray Bivisibles on No. 4 
and No. 6 hooks. 

Last spring four brown trout caught 
by me in Branch Pond weighed 10%, 


10, 7, and 7% lb. respectively.—Harold 
A. Loring. 
Good Neighbor 
gone our American 


LBERTA has 
A states one better! While a score or 
more of the latter have made it possible 
for service men to enjoy fishing and 
hunting under a resident license, our 
neighboring Canadian province has betn 
extending full fishing and hunting privi- 
leges in season to American service men 
stationed there, without charging any 
license fee at all. Consequently many 
American men in uniform have found it 
possible to go out after geese, ducks, 
Hungarian partridge, ruffed grouse, 
ringneck pheasants, spruce partridge, 
antelopes, bear, elk, deer, moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, and mountain goats, as 
well as the innumerable kinds of fight- 
ing fish which flourish in Alberta. 


WEC'N DoIT’ 
-TRAIN AND BUS 
To PIPTOWN-BUCK- 
BOARD To THE 
LAKE -THEN HIKE 
ONLY 15 MILES 
BAGGAGE-TooTH- 
BRUSH AND Rops 


THE HIGH COMMAND 
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Where to Go in Wisconsin 
POONER, Washburn County, Wis., is 
on the railroad and in the center of 

good fishing waters for both and 

trout. These waters comprise both lakes 
und streams. The local chamber of com- 


bass 


merce can advise what arrangements 
have been made to transport visiting 
sportsmen to various outlying resorts. 


Another good bet is Rice Lake, Barron 
County, south of Spooner and on the 
ime railroad. This place also has many 


lakes and streams near by, with good 
accommodations. 

Balsam Lake, 15 mi. east of St. Croix 
Falls, and about 30 mi. west of Rice 
Lake, is another excellent place. It is 
ot on the railroad, but last year the 
resorts ran a bus to the railroad, and 
perhaps the same will be done this 


season. I caught my limit of bass there 
every day of my stay, and hooked the 
biggest bass I ever saw. Of course, he 
got away. Saw a number of 4 and 
pounders. There are very good accom- 
modations.—_W. A. Hance. 


The Ever-Clear Clarion 


HE east branch of the Clarion is about 

10 mi. east of Johnsburg, Pa., and the 
same distance north of St. Mary’s. Dur- 
ing the recent years it has been made 
nto a project stream and improved with 
heavily constructed riffle dams and de- 
flectors. Methods of taking trout in the 
stream are limited to artificial lures only, 
minimum size limit of 8 in., and a daily 
mit of six trout. The fishing hours are 
rom 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

The river there is of fairly good size, 
nd waders are useful though not abso- 


Itely necessary. About 7 mi. of the 
‘iver are under the restrictions, and 
very foot of it flows through the 


prettiest country that Pennsylvania has 
‘o offer. It is part of the plateau country, 
the elevation being around 2,000 ft. High, 
wooded mountains tower around you, the 
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home of many deer. Several times when 
fishing, deer have walked through the 
stream very close to me. 

In two years of many week-ends, my 
wife-and I never have been skunked on 
the Clarion. Sometimes the size of our 
trout has been very gratifying; at other 
times our catch has been of fish just 
over the 8-in. limit. The stream contains 
boti browns and rainbows, with browns 
the more numerous. One reason why I 
particularly like the river is that when 
every stream within 100 mi. is running 
coffee, the east branch will be clear, even 
though many inches above normal 
Dr. J. E. Brisbin. 


Trout Without a Car 


THERE are a number of 
northern Michigan where 


places in 
excellent 





without use 
Gwinn, in 
Escanaba 
little hotel 


can be had 
of an automobile. One is 
Marquette County, on the 
River. There is an excellent 
there and the stream flows right past 
the door. The fishing in the town itself 
is pretty good. Float trips up and down 
the stream can be made, and there are 
local guides who furnish canoes for this 
kind of a trip. I made one last summer 
with a friend, and the total charge was 
only $2.50, which is very reasonable. 
Other excellent places with good trout 
fishing close at hand include Waters- 
meet, with the middle branch of the 
Ontonagon River and Duck Creek close 
it hand, and Iron River, with the Iron, 


trout fishing 


Paint, Cook’s Run, and other fine trout 
streams near by 

All the places mentioned are on the 
railroad.—H. W. Pripps. 


Duck Hunting ...1943 


The huge, roaring, seven- 
miles-a-minute birds are the 
most important game for 
Americans today—for Amer- 
icans who love the outdoor life, who love 
sports, for Americans who love liberty. 
And watching these man-made birds of 
prey is the job today for Bausch & Lomb 
binoculars. With the lookouts on the 
decks of our fighting ships, with our air- 
craft watchers the world over, with Army 
officers in the battlefield, with Naval 
officers on their bridges, Bausch & Lomb 
glasses are helping to wage the War we 





must win. That’s why your dealer cannot 
offer you a B&L binocular. 

The width of field, brilliance and sharp- 
ness of image, all-round rugged dependa- 
bility—the qualities which have made 
Bausch & Lomb binoculars “The world’s 
best—by any test’’ also make them the 
finest fighting instruments. 


BAUSCH\& LQMB 
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AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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The Forgotten Home Front 


EDITOR HE home front must 
Outdoor Life not be lost in this 
war, for out of this 
front must come the faith, hope, and 
help that sustains us all. Fishing and 
hunting flavor the broth of our lives like 
salt. In the history of all of our wars 
there have been few who hunted or 
fished who haven't served. Fewer still 
returned from those wars who did not 
plan again to go afield. It is up to us, 
who have to stay at home, to see that 
something is left to hunt and fish for 
There are Army camps, artillery 
ranges, and housing developments eat- 
ing into our remaining game covers. 
Sportmen’s clubs are losing members 
for the duration. Wardens and protec- 


tors are being drafted, leaving many 
meat hunters to prowl at will. The 
trained personnel of the conservation 


agencies is subject to call because not 
considered essential to war effort. Their 
work is sidetracked and disrupted. So 
the week-end pothunters’ see their 
chance and are cashing in. As a deputy 
warden, scouting around afoot, I hear of 
these things 

Each of us who is not in uniform has a 
duty. It is to that while the war 
is occupying the national thought and 
energy, the game and fish are not de- 
stroyed by lawbreakers, and that the 
work of conservation goes on.—L. C. 
Longstreet, Dunellen, N. J 


see 


Tennessee Muskies 


EORGE B. SPEN 
CER may be right 
about Louisiana, where 
a trout is anything that swims, even if 
it’s a largemouth bass, but he’s off the 
beam when he speaks of muskies in 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 







Tennessee probably being catfish or 
turtles. I have had occasion to see 
MAYGE THESE Ae 
TENNESSEE fex\ 


CATFISH SHED 
THEIR WHISKERS 





muskies caught in some of the streams 
in Tennessee, notably around the Calder- 
wood Dam and in middle Tennessee, 
where several streams produce excellent 
muskie fishing.—Pvt. William R. Ander- 
son, Alabama 


Education vs. Compulsion 


HE Parsons article, 

“Let’s Stop Hunting 
Accidents!”, was inter- 

More than 20 years 
ago Utah adopted a rule that all deer 
hunters must wear a splash of red on 
their headgear. By now that red has run 
in some cases until it covers the whole 
anatomy. The idea seems to be that the 
degree of safety is in direct proportion 
to the yardage of scarlet flung to the 
breeze. Silly. 

I have hunted deer for more than 20 
years and have seen plenty under all the 
varying conditions on the range, but 
have never seen a deer that looked like 
a man, or vice versa. I have never seen 
the time it was necessary to shoot with- 
out definite knowledge that there were 
horns, and I have a notch on my gun- 
stock for each year. Color, eyesight, or 
age, or the lack of them, are not the 
cause of so-called accidents. Nearly all 
of such tragedies are due to one of two 
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esting and timely 








causes: Nervousness or ignorance. The 
rattlebrain is a problem for the psychol- 
ogist, but there is a cure for ignorance, 
especially for future generations. It is a 
national asset, as well as a personal one, 
to know something about a gun and its 
lethal potentialities. A simple course in 
such matters should be conducted in 
grammar schools. “Militarism!” some- 
one shouts. Piffle! Does it make a butch- 
er of the domestic-science student to 
study the cuts of a meat carcass? 

Out here in the West, where most of 
the boys are weaned on a gun, the acci- 
dents (?) occur among the few whose 
parents are so afraid of firearms that 
they dare not say “bullet” to their chil- 
dren for fear it will start an interna- 
tional war. When some of these young- 
sters grow up, and want to hunt; about 
their first experience will be to have the 
gun go off unexpectedly while it’s point- 
ed in the wrong direction. 

Yes, let’s stop (or at 
hunting accidents. But 
education, and not by 
ought to be a law!”—S. 
Sandy, Utah. 


least reduce) 
let’s do it by 
yelling, “There 
Peter Petersen 


Dangerous Gun Barrels 


EDITOR ANY times I've read 
Outdoor Life: articles about the 

dangers of Damascus 
and laminated shotgun barrels when 
used with modern smokeless loads. But 
I also know that some barrels made from 
fluid steel can be just as dangerous. Up 
to now I haven't seen that mentioned. I 
mean barrels made in foreign countries 
from low-grade steel. I mention foreign 
countries because it is impossible to 
make a grade of steel so poor in a mod- 
ern American furnace. Such a barrel 
may look as though it’s good, and until 
it lets go it is hard to convince anyone 
that it “doesn’t have to be a Damascus 
to blow up!” 

While poking around in a pile of junk 
at a gun trader’s store, looking for 
bargains, I came upon a 12 gauge ham- 
merless shotgun that had blown out just 
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ahead of the chamber. Proof marks 
showed it to be Belgian. I mentioned 
this to the shopkeeper and he told me 
such blowouts weren’t rare, and brought 
out two more to prove it. 

I took away some of the steel from 
these guns and analyzed it, and it proved 
to be just about the poorest grade I’ve 
ever seen. Even the scrap that is melted 
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in open-hearth furnaces is of much bet- 
ter quality. There is no comparison be- 
tween such foreign stuff and the steel in 
the cheapest single-shot gun sold in this 
country.—John Perzo, Gary, Ind 


Those ‘Privileged’ Licenses 


EDITOR COMMUNICATION 
Outdoor Life: in your January 

issue from Mr. George 
S. Burby, St. Louis, Mo., charges the 
Missouri Conservation Commission with 
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having issued “special permits to favored 
individuals and land-owning corpora- 
tions,” and “that a few landed proprietors 
have been permitted to practice pheasant 
hunting, while similar right was denied 
thousands of other holders of hunting 
licenses.” 
These 
without 


false ind 
the priv- 

under the 

opened 


charges are utterly 
foundation. In fact, 
ilege of hunting pheasants 
regulation in question was 
any citizen of the state without discrim 
ination or partiality. Moreover, the state- 
ment that hundreds of pheasants wers 
killed but not reported, is untrue so far 
as any information which the Comm 
sion or its staff has been able to secure 
No evidence supporting the charge has 
been submitted. This letter does not af 
ford space to give the entire facts cor 
cerning this matter, but they are on fil 
at the ojfices of the Conservation Con 
mission and are available to anyone who 
may wish to examine the _ record 

E. Sydney Stephens, Chairman, Misso 
Conservation Commission, Jeffers 


City, Vo 
. . a 
EDITOR HE letter signed by 
Outdoor Life George S. Burby 
voices about the 
est objection that I have ever heard or 


read, from a so-called sportsman. H 
objection seems to lie entirely with t! 
fact that some people are able to 
care to—own their own property. I ca! 
not see how the crops a landow! 
plants on his own property can affect 
Burby, nor can I see why Burby should 
be upset by the method by which th: 
crops are harvested. If a private owne! 
decides to buy pheasant eggs, hat: 
those eggs, and raise the young chick 
to maturity, and then allows these bird 
to roam around his fields and decides t 
harvest the crop by shooting, I should 
think that Burby would be entitled 
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the same so-called privilege. What un- 
doubtedly is in Burby’s mind is that 
he would like to have the individual 
landowner go to all of the expense, time, 
and trouble to raise pheasants on his 
own property so that Burby and his 
gang (with no more expenditure than 
that for a state license) could knock 
down his fences, trample his crops, and 
shoot up all of his birds in one or two 
days, and then if this so-called privileged 
landowner did not again the next year 
go to all the time, trouble, and expense 
for Burby and his gang, he'd be labeled 
an ungrateful, unsportsmanlike, and 
privileged landowne1 

If Burby were really concerned about 
the hunter who can only afford to pay 
for a hunting license, he could find out 
by investigation that actually by the 
state’s giving permission to these so- 
called privileged few it would not take 
a very long time before the overflow 
and the escaped birds would make the 
surrounding countryside so full of pheas- 
ants that the state would be able, with- 
out any expense, to open a general 
pheasant-hunting season to the benefit 
of all of the so-called underprivileged. 
John N. Marshall, Bethlehem, Pa 


But We'll All Argue! 


EDITOR Re you cast two 
Outdoor Life dry flies on the 

water as skillfully as 
one? Neither can I. That is the reason I 
always fish with only one fly. And as 
that fly gets a little wet I rub its feathers 
up toward the eye of the hook. This is 
in addition to waving it gently in the 
air to dry. 

I can catch more and bigger trout 
when the sun shines. Why? Because I 
can see my fly on the water more plainly 
and can control its movements. At what 
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time of the day will a trout bite best? 
I don’t know. The evening of July 4th 
last I couldn’t raise one more than 7 
in. long, so I brought back an empty 
creel. Starting at 10 a.m. next day, I 
caught 14! One day in August I fished 
from 8 to 11 a.m. without success, then 
wham! the action started. I caught my 
limit of 15 nice rainbows in two hours. 
The weather bureau reported that day 
as the hottest of the summer. Yes, the 
sun shone brightly. When will trout bite 
best? I'll venture to say that. no one 
knows for a certainty.—G. EH. Stratton, 
Butte, Mont. 


Javelina Joust 


OUQUETS to Joe 

Ryan for his story 
on the javelina. I'd 
been wondering why someone didn’t 
write up the wild pig as a game animal 

and there it was in OuTpoor Lire! And 
since I’m passing laurels around I'll say 
that my state, Arizona, is taking good 
care of its javelina herds. Most everyone 
seems to be able to bring back a pig in 
the midwinter season, and all speak 
highly of it as a game animal. 

As to its ferocity, I can vouch for that 
from personal experience. Once, when I 
was a dude to the Southwest, I tried to 
capture a young javelina I'd run into in 
a canyon. But its mother got there at 
the psychological moment and took the 
boot and britches off my right leg, along 
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with some precious hide. I haven't tried 
such a foolish trick since 

Another time on a hunt north of 
Tucson I came very suddenly upon a 
large boar. He was within 50 ft. of me 
and without hesitation he charged. It 
took two 115-gr. bullets from my .32/20 
to bring him down. The pig weighed 62 
lb. dressed, and was the largest I have 
heard of in that section. Since that hunt 
I have used a more powerful rifle, saving 
the little Winchester for coyotes and 
such 

I suppose I shall miss out on the 
season this year but a lot of us are going 
after mean two-legged varmints. We'll 
come back and enjoy our native game 
again!—Pvt. David Nixon, Oklahoma 


Keep What We've Gained 


EDITOR UST a few remarks 
Outdoor Life directed at Robert 
McDermott, who ad- 
vocates a wide-open fishing season 
winter and summer, so that those who 
can't hunt can fish in fall and winter 
Your request is not only unusual in 
this day, McDermott, but it is so odiu 
that it should receive the utter damna 
tion of every true sportsman—hunter o1 
fisherman. I happen to be one of the 
many that helped bury this thing sev 
eral years ago, and having its corpse dug 
up and paraded around is too much for 
my stomach. It was a long, hard fight 
getting creel limits and protective sea 
sons set at their present bases, and you 
have a crust in suggesting reciprocity 
as a bribe for “laying down the bars 
Just who are you to merit considera 
tion? I could answer that, and so could 
thousands of better sportsmen who are 
lying in fox holes all over the world 
trusting to us to hold, at the very least 
what we've gained until they return. If 
you haven’t the good grace to sacrifice 
with the rest of us for the duration you 
could be decent enough to hide you 
selfishness.—Buford Byron Bryant, In 
dianapolis, Ind 


Eat Crow, He Says 


EDITOR Av® been wonder- 
Outdoor Life ing why your 

magazine does not 
advocate the use of crows for food. In 
sections like this, where game and time 
are both so scarce, it seems to me it 
should help sport considerably if we 
could induce the people to use more of 
the “black devils” for food. It wouldn't 
hurt the meat shortage either.—H. L. 
Harmon, Berlin, Md 
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The Nips Will Get None 


EDITOR VERY sportsman 
Outdoor Life: should protest 
against the plan to 
slaughter thousands of elk in our na 
tional parks and use the meat to feed 
Japs and other aliens in internment 
camps. This is just a start—no telling 
how far it might lead 
Why should we give our game to peo 
ple who don’t care a damn whether our 
nation keeps or not? I imagine our boys 
who are out fighting the yellow scum 
would have plenty to say on the subject. 
—J. J. Grena, Great Falls, Mont. 
... Although I cannot now indulge in 





ports | am still interested in the pres- 
ervation of wildlife, and certainly not 
the Japs. There should be enough fish 
heads and refuse from our commercial 
canneries to feed these people as their 
prisoners are fed. In my opinion, a pro- 
cess should be devised to render Japs fit 
food for elk Lieut. Duncan A. Brown- 
i¢ Cal f 

® The elk meat will not provide food for 
the Japs, after all; it will be processed 
and sold to the American public.—ED 


Dove Season 


EDITOR | AGREE with Homer 
r Life Stark who says the 
mourning-dove season 


Outdoor 


opens too early in the South. I have seen 
young birds--even eggs-—-in the nests 
several days after the season opened. 
I believe the season has been at least 


30 days too early, and I've talked with 
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many hunter who agree with me.— 
Ra ond Schleede, Troy, Tea 


Record Heads 


B pe finished read- 
ing “Record Wyo- 
ming Moose,” describ- 
ing “the finest head ever to be authenti- 
cated as having been taken in the United 
States ind whose greatest antler 
spread was 58% in. This to me is a lot 
of bunk. I had a 63%-in. head, taken in 
Itasca County, Minn., north of Grand 
Rapids, which I sold to a Chicago man 
in 1928 

Now, I also know of at least four 
other heads, taken in the United States, 
with larger spreads than that of the 
Wyoming moose. There are many others 
around Duluth and the north shore, 
quite a number of which are larger 
than 60 in Edward J. Ekman, Inspira- 
tion, Arizona 
® We used the authoritative “North 
American Big Game” in evaluating the 
Wyoming moose. All heads listed therein 
have been measured and certified under 
rigid conditions. Doubtless there are 
large heads whose measurements have 
not been submitted to the committee 
which compiles the records.—-ED 


EDITOR 
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A Word for Archers 


EDITOR HAT sneer of Ar- 
Outdoor Life thur Cartwright at 
the three archers who 
missed the same deer wasn’t funny. I 
can’t see why riflemen should criticize 
or laugh at archers because they don't 
bag the limit. Seems to me it makes 
things better for the gunners. Every 
sportsman doesn’t go out set on getting 
the limit; some go for the sport of being 
in the field 
In the matter of the long bow not 
being good enough for big game, most 
big game has been bagged with bow 
and arrow, and I don’t think any of us 
have ever seen anything running around 
with an arrow sticking out of it. I’ve 
been under the impression that most of 
the hunting bows were flat bows, and 
not long bows. Am I mistaken? Look 
those three boys up some time and [’ll 
bet they are as satisfied as they would 
have been had they bagged that buck 
with a rifle-—Cpl. F. A. Newton, Tez. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


WILL YOU BE FISHING FOR FUN « OR FISHING FOR FOOD? 


If we should lose this war, it COULD be that you ll be fishing for 
food instead of fishing for fun. And it might be food for somebody else. 


Freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom to follow our 


chosen pursuits—these are what we are all fighting for. And these are 


JC i i - : x the things that move men, money and management to turn out more 
fs E A Ho R SE g§ and more of better fighting equipment. 


- FOR It is our business normally to help you “fish for fun.” We can’t 
help you to do so now because the Johnson plant is given over to 

P ) I 2 
frendabildy war work—one hundred percent. “Sea-Horse Precision” is now ap- 


lied to war products. Johnson management and men are working 
| t - 





harder at this job than any at which they have ever worked before. 


out * All to the end that none of us will ever have to “fish for food.” 
ye " JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
* 


THE COUNTRY NEEDS SCRAP. FIND IT. TURN IT IN. 
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AVE you ever seen a maddened 
bear, back to tree, lashing at 
frenzied dogs with paws that 
can break the neck of a steer? 
Have you heard the wild hound chorus 
that tells of a red-hot trail? Have you 
been chilled by the savage baw] of a bear 
wren slashed by the jaws of a powerful 
dog weighing more than 100 pounds 
a dog of a strain bred to be fearless and 
never to quit? Have you ever thrown 
yourself over a windfall to escape bear 
and hounds as they suddenly rushed 
your way? If you haven't, you have 
missed as many thrills and chills as 
could be packed into a lifetime, thrills 
that crowd upon you in swift and 
breath-taking succession! 

It was Bill Green, with his pack of 
formidable bear hounds, who _ intro- 
duced me to these thrills. Not so long 
ago a national magazine published an 
article which asserted that bear hunt- 
ing with dogs in the Eastern states has 
never proved successful and probably 
never will. The writer of that article 
didn’t know Bill Green. He didn’t know 
that this resident of Orford, New Hamp- 
shire, has killed more than 200 bears 
a lot of them in New Hampshire and 





The hounds were big, un- 
friendly dogs with only 
One aim in life—to ex- 
terminate sheep killers 
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When Bill Green's trained hounds face a 
savage New Hampshire black, one thing is 


inevitable—a roaring struggle to the death 





By ALLEN PARSONS 


Vermont—to say nothing of many 
mountain lions in the West, jaguars in 
Brazil and Mexico, and wildcats in New 
England and elsewhere, all with his 
dogs. Bill knows bears. He has studied 
them with tireless patience ever since 
he was a kid in his teens. If there is 
anywhere in North America as skilled 
a bear hunter, he is unknown to me. 
Bill is no stranger to readers of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Who and what he is was 
told in a feature article in this maga- 
zine several years ago under the title, 
“A Boy Hunter and His Dogs.” 

Bill wired me early in the spring from 
the northern tip of New Hampshire, 
saying that the bears were emerging 
from their dens and for me to come on 
up. A day later I was at Camp Otter, on 
the First Connecticut Lake, Bill’s head- 
quarters, looking over Bill’s hounds 
with him. Those hounds rather awe 
you. They are big brutes—their aver- 
age weight being about eighty-five 
pounds—with two of them going more 
than a hundred. They are of a strain 


Momentarily free of the pack, the enraged bear 
charged, and we quickly darted out of his way 
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developed exclusively by Bill, and are 
almost identical with the boar and bear 
hounds of England and France in medi- 
eval days. They are big-headed, long- 
eared, and deep-chested, and when they 
bay they send the “wild echoes flying.” 
Their dangling ears and deep-set eyes 
suggest a cross with bloodhounds some- 
where in the past. They aren’t parlor 
pets, and it would be a rash man who 
dared familiar with them. How- 
ever, take no notice of them and they 
leave you alone. They are great cold- 
trailers, but on a hot scent they run 
with heads and tails up. While they 
work together amicably enough on a 
hunt, several of them have to be chained 
out of reach of one another at other 
times. Otherwise fights would start and 
probably continue until one of the 
fighters was killed. 

The country we hunted was in the 
no man’s land of New Hampshire, 
where the Province of Quebec lies to 
the west and north, and Maine to the 
east. A road runs north into Quebec, 
skirting the three Connecticut Lakes, 
but above Pittsburg, N. H., there is no 
American settlement. Here is a country 
of about 400 square miles which is real 
wilderness, rugged and wooded, drained 
by the upper Connecticut River. Here 
is the home of the white-tail deer, the 
black bear, and the wildcat. There is 
a lot of this wild country that no one 
ever goes into, which gave this hunt an 
added interest. 

We didn’t strike a fresh trail until the 
third day. We were working the woods 
near the Third Connecticut Lake when 
Scout, one of the two larger hounds, set 
up a terrific, long-drawn-out baying. 
A moment later the other hounds joined 
in. Off they went in a bedlam of sound. 
Bill, A. H. “Long Tom” Currier, the 
camp proprietor, Fred Scott, the local 
game warden, and I set off on a mad 
gallop after them. The country was 
covered with a thick growth of fir and 
poplar. The ground was littered with 
rocks, rotting logs, and windfalls. Thus 
running up a mountain with a camera 
case banging around my neck, an open, 
heavy reflex camera in one hand and a 
Winchester .30/30 in the other, was con- 
siderably more than a warm-up—it was 
definitely a chore. “Long Tom” Currier, 
six feet four, who got his name from 
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the fact that when younger he could 
run like Tom Longboat, famous Indian 
runner, carried a 16 mm. movie camera, 
and sailed over the windfalls like a 
greyhound. Bill is just about as fast 
in the woods as his hounds, and is six 
feet of lean hardness. Fred, carrying a 
rifle, was well up in front. I trailed, 
panting like a horse with the heaves, 
pumping my legs desperately and wip- 
ing the sweat out of my eyes. Some- 
where up ahead was an unholy din and 
when I heard Bill yell “‘Treed!” I let 
out another link—-and tragedy was in 
the offing. As I plunged down a rocky 
gully I fell headlong, and my camera 
went flying among the rocks. I picked 
it up with dismal foreboding and looked 
at the lens. Luckily the F/4.5 barrel 
lens was not broken, but the hood was 
a mess. The gate at the rear had flown 
open, and the film pack lay on the 
ground. Itewas perfectly obvious that 
my camera would take no pictures that 
day, at least, and even now, when I 
think of the once-in-a-lifetime photo- 
graphs that I had to pass up—vwell, I 
just groan aloud. 

Finally I puffed my way to where 
the other three were standing, and there 
was a picture! The hounds were chorus- 
ing madly at the foot of a poplar tree 
no more than a foot through at the butt. 
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Halfway up the tree, 
squatting uneasily in a 
crotch, was a bulky black 
shape, nose pointing first 
in one direction and then 
in another, seeking a way 
of escape. Tom was tak- 
ing movies. 

““Now’s the time to kill 
him,’’ objected Bill. 
“Shoot!” 

“Give Tom a few sec- 
onds more,” I pleaded. 

There came an ominous 
cracking from the limb 
on which the bear sat. 
His body began to stretch 
upward as he sought a 
safer perch. Just as I 
was raising my rifle, the 
branch broke, the bear fell 
right into the midst of the 
hounds, not five feet from 
where we were standing, 
and the uproar of a few minutes before 
was trifling compared to what now fol- 
lowed. Bill, Tom, Fred, and I flew apart 
like pieces of an exploded bomb. 

The dogs swarmed over the bear, 
slashing with their jaws. Storm, the 
big black hound, was trying to seize 
the bear by the throat. But the bear 
got the dog’s skull in his jaws and we 
could hear his long 
fangs crunch. Storm 
could take punish- 
ment and didn’t whim- 
per. Walter, the Walk- 
er hound, a natural 
bear dog, and the only 
one of the pack not 
of Bill Green’s strain, 
jumped in, seized one 
of the bear’s hind legs, 
and with a powerful 
wrench straightened 
him out. There was 
such a medley of bear 
and hounds that nei- 
ther Bill nor Fred 
could fire. Bill then 
brought my heart 
right up into my 
throat. He grabbed a 


| wondered how dogs could take such punish- 
ment and live—yet they came up fighting 
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Never in a lifetime had | seen such a dramatic struggle as that fought out in the stream 
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club, closed in, and whacked the bear 
over the head. The bear released his 
grip on Storm, made a gigantic heave, 
threw the hounds every which way, and 
was off. I tried to get a shot, but the 
dogs were in the way. 

The chase went back down the moun- 
tain. The bear again was brought t 
bay in a patch of snow which the spring 
sun had not yet melted. There he sat 
on his haunches, defying the dogs, and 
gulping snow to relieve his thirst. The 
dogs surrounded him, just out of his 
reach, baying wild music in a deep bass 
eyes bloodshot, the epitome of ferocity 
Storm lunged in, a fighting dog eager 
to fight. The bear made a lightning 
pass with one forepaw. There was 
dull thump and the big dog went sailing 
through the air for at least twenty 
feet. It looked as though he’d been 
killed, but the amazing dog could take 
it as well as dish it out. He picked 
himself up, and while the other hounds 
kept the bear well occupied in front, 
lunged in from the rear with snapping 
jaws. The bear seemed to rise in the 
air, left the snowbank, and with dogs 
streaming after, made directly for Tom. 

Tom moved with the quickness of a 
wildcat and was twenty feet to one 
side in the twinkling of an eye. I was 
about ten feet from him, trying to shed 
my camera, so as to get the rifle into 
action. I heard Bill yell ‘Watch out!” 
and looked up in time to see the mass 
of hounds and bear rushing directly at 
me. I weigh 185 pounds, and am not 
as quick on my feet as when I used 
to do the half mile at school, but the 
way in which I left that spot to oc- 
cupy another would not have shamed 
a lynx. As I did so something heavy 
brushed my leg and I was sure that it 
was the bear, but the fact I wasn't 
sent flying as Storm had been was 
pretty good proof that it was one of the 
dogs. Also, Fred was guarding me wit! 
his rifle. He hadn't fired, so apparent! 
I had moved just a little faster than thé 
bear. But be assured that a maddened 
bear rushing straight at you and not 
more than ten feet or so away is not 
a heartening sight, though it definite] 
does things to your emotions. 

Below us, through the trees and dow: 
the mountainside, we could see th: 
foaming Connecticut River, rushing 
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LLUSTRATIONS BY 
ROBERT A. CAMERON 


down the steep descent from the Third 
Connecticut Lake, a turmoil of wild 


white water. The bear tried desperately 
to get to the river, but the dogs, with 
their lunges at his side and heels, pre- 


vented him. Furthermore, there was 
such a hurly-burly of dogs and bear 
that I couldn’t get a shot without en- 
dangering a valuable hound. This was 
no slow-motion affair. As I dodged 
from side to side, trying to get an 
opening with the rifle, the bear again 
made for a tree. No sooner had he 
started to climb than the dogs grabbed 
him by the legs and pulled him down in 
a shower of bark. The side of the 
mountain here was steep. Dogs and 
bear rolled together down the slope and 
into the river. The uproar was terrific. 

That was the most unforgettable 
sight I ever have seen. The bear reached 
the middle of the river and then turned 
on the dogs, which were half swimming, 
half wading. The strong current was 
sweeping the whole fighting mass down- 
Stream. The spray flew. The black 
body of the infuriated bear was silhou- 
etted against the white water, and 
around him was a ring of hounds, fight- 
ing with cold fury. The bear’s mouth 
was open, revealing the red interior and 
the long white fangs. Scout got a little 
too close. The bear hurled himself at 
him, got one big paw on him, pushed 
the hound under, and then held him 
there. Bill, fearful of losing one of his 
vest dogs, plunged into the river and, 
slipping and almost falling, was seeking 
4 chance to shoot when one of the 
founds grabbed the bear from behind 
and swung him around. Scout came to 
the top, violently blowing water, and 
then lunged at the bear again. 

I plunged into the river, with rifle at 
ready, hoping to get an opening for a 
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We heard the great fangs crunch, but Storm didn't whimper 


shot. The river here was a torrent, 
waist deep, and nearly took me off my 
feet. I had raised the rifle, covered the 
bear, and with finger on trigger, awaited 
the one second needed to get the bear 
clear of the dogs, when my feet went 
out from under me, and I went down, 
rifle and all, into the coldest water I 
ever want to be dunked in. I left my 
breath at the bottom of the river. Gasp- 
ing I managed to get to my feet five 
yards farther down. The bear had 
turned and plunged for the shore, fol- 
lowed by Bill. Tom, at the risk of 
falling and being carried downriver, 
went across the rapids as though the 
river were merely a tinkling brook. 
Fred found an old dam locally known as 
Schoppee’s Dam, erected by the lumber- 
men years ago, and went across on 
that. When I had got my breath and 
wiped the water from my spectacles I 
waded the pool above this dam. Al- 
ready I was as wet as 
any person could be. Why 
bother about a few drops 
more? 

On the far side was a 
little clearing, made by 
the lumbermen, and here 
the dogs pressed the bear 
so closely that he couldn’t 
reach a tree large enough 
to climb. Now, it is 
human to have sympathy 
for the underdog and to 
pity a creature at bay. 
Furthermore, the bear 
has been said by some 
to be the “clown of the 
woods,” given to whimsy 
and pranks, inoffensive, 
asking only to be let 
alone. But those who 
think of him thus don’t 
know bears. Bill has been 
a government hunter. He 
is called in by the New 
Hampshire Fish and 


Game Department to rid the state of 
any that take to stock killing. 
He has seen many things that it took 
considerable fortitude to see and it 
takes much to hear. The 
bear is no and inoffensive 
citizen; he is cruel, savage, and treacher- 
ous. Recently Bill had been summoned 
by a farmer who, hearing his hogs in 
an uproar in the dead of night, had 
gone out with a flashlight, unarmed, to 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Suddenly there came the ominous sound of a cracking limb 
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By 
CHARLES ELLIOTT 


OMER JARRARD lives where 
the “trails run out and stop.” 
Beyond his front door a grav- 
eled Forest Service road climbs 
the hollow to Wolfpen Gap. At his 
front steps a massive ridge takes off, 
swinging up and up and up to the crest 
of Slaughter Mountain, where the Chero- 
kee and Creek Indians clashed in one 
of the bloodiest redskin battles of the 
southern Blue Ridge Mountains. If 
your eyes are sharp you can find proof 
in flint arrowheads and tomahawks 
along the trail. 

A massive sweep of ridge imprisons 
the little valley where the Jarrards 
live. Out of the fern banks in hidden 
coves, from under jagged rock cliffs, 
out of the forests of the watershed, 
come hundreds of tiny streams that 
make up the headwaters of Cooper 
Creek. The ancient Jarrard house, 
wearing the dignity of generations of 
Jarrards, is the last vestige of civiliza- 
tion for twenty miles. 

Forest Service maps shows that Lake 
Winfield Scott lies in the Chattahoochee 
National Forest at the headwaters of 
Cooper Creek. For a few hundred 
yards after it flows over the concrete 
dam, the creek parallels the road. 
There it is an insignificant trout stream, 
void of pools or even satisfactory rif- 
fles; no fisherman would look twice at 
it. It skirts the open fields below Jar- 
rard’s for almost a mile, then takes off 
on a picturesque journey through one 
of those spots of wilderness which the 
Forest Service and CCC somehow over- 
looked when they were making most of 
the Eastern forest land accessible by 
road and trail. 


OR a mile or more around Lake 

Winfield Scott, and for several miles 
above where it flows into the Toccoa 
River, Cooper Creek supports its quota 
of fishermen. But there are some fif- 
teen or eighteen miles in between those 
spots where fishermen simply do not 
go. No roads touch the stream along 
the way. There are no trails and the 
hardwood underbrush and laurel are 
too thick for comfortable walking. 
Tough hours and blistered feet lie be- 
tween the end of the trail and some of 
the finest trout waters in the Southern 
highlands. 

We sat with Homer Jarrard on his 
front steps—-Jack and I. Homer hitched 
up the gallus of his overalls and 
squinted at the sky. 

“Been a dozen years, ain't it,” he 
asked, “‘since you and me set on this 
stoop, a-talkin’ about Cooper Creek?” 

I nodded slowly. “About that long.” 

“Good fishin’ back in them days,” he 
said. 

I looked at Jack as if to say, “I told 
you so!” I had needed all my sales- 
manship to bring Jack to a stream he 
-had never heard of, and one I had not 
dropped a fly on for more than a 
decade. 

“The fish have growed a powerful lot 
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Jack found a pool where he could manage a back cast 
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since then,” Homer went on. “Last 
week I caught one in that pool at the 
foot of my field that’d go twenty-two 
inches.” 

I grabbed Jack’s arm to keep him 
from jumping off the steps. 

“He put up a powerful scrap,” Homer 
concluded. 

Jack drew in his breath sharply, but 
I had cautioned him against appearing 
too anxious. It made my mountain 
friends, unaccustomed to jittery city 
men, a little suspicious. 

“Want to go with us today?” I asked. 


OMER did not reply immediately. 

I remembered that he had always 
taken his time in answering my ques- 
tions. He looked into the hemlocks 
towering over his porch and let his 
eyes stray beyond the hemlocks to the 
trees on the tip of the ridge. 





“Ain't no today,” he 
stated. 

I stifled an impulse to snort. Tht 
day was perfect, with clouds dappling 
the edge of the horizon and wind mov- 
ing gently in the forest leaves. 

“Why?” I demanded. 

The mountaineer scratched in his 
pocket for his pipe, loaded it with to 
bacco I offered, and took a match from 
Jack. 

‘“‘Weather’s changing,” he said. “Se 
the leaves on that maple? They’re all 
standing on edge.” 

He turned up the palm of his handt 
illustrate. 

“When you see the undersides of the 
forest leaves, the weather’s goin’ t 
change and fishin’ ain’t no good.” ? 

Jack looked incredulous, and } 
stopped in the process of loading my 
own pipe. 


good fishing 
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“Cows know it too,’ Homer said. 
See over there. They’ve quit grazing 
ind laid down. The squirrels in that 
lead oak across the road ain’t out on 
the limbs. They’re in their holes. And 
every old trout’s got his tail scraping 
the bottom of his pool. He won't come 
up today.” 


SHOOK my head impatiently. Jack 
and I had traveled a hundred miles 
fo fish that creek. And yet, over a 
g00d many hardbitten years, I had 
learned that the man who lives on the 
spot is usually right. I listen to him. 
Homer’s keen eyes were reading my 
thoughts. 

“You're barking at a knot,” 
but go ahead.” 

So Jack and I went down the creek 
alone and tried it. During the remain- 
der of the afternoon, we worked the 


he said, 
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Mountaineers fish the creek by allowing their worms 
to wash through the water ahead of them as they wade 
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Below: Homer examined my flies critically. “May be all right where 
you come from," he said, ‘but our fish ain't educated up to them." 


A hooked trout can get you into tight corners—as Jack found out here 


A 





HERE'S A TRACKLESS LAND WHERE THE 
TROUT HAVE NEVER SEEN AN ARTIFI- 
CIAL FLY“AND BEHAVE ACCORDINGLY 


stream at the lower edge of the Jarrard 
field and on into the big woods below 
the clearing. Jack fished hard, I half- 
heartedly. I spent most of my after- 
noon studying the pools, watching the 
forest life. The country was virgin 
with huge hemlock and poplar trees 
along the creek, gigantic oaks and 


massive boles of chestnuts, long since 
surrendered to the blight. It was late 
when I met Jack on a long riffle that 
flowed under an overhung bank. 
“Fish are here,” he said desperately, 
“but they won’t strike a fly I’ve got.” 
I reminded him of Homer’s forecast 





as we cut across the low ridge that 
cut off Jarrard’s. The mountaineer was 
standing in his yard, talking to Bud 


Graves, a neighbor who had “drapped 
in fer a spell’’ on his way home from 
an afternoon at Lake Winfield Scott. 


“Weather's gittin’ right,’’ Homer said, 
looking into the jumbled disarray of 
foliage across the road. ‘‘Fish’ll bite to- 
morrow.” He turned to one of the pint- 
sized Jarrards at his elbow. “Dig us 
some worms.” 

“Tl fish with flies,” Jack put in. 
Jack tied his own flies and on a trout 

(Continued on page 60) 
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"That," Vissing said, 
“is a perfect position 
for that black bear!" 


T WAS full daylight when we topped 
the high spine of the divide. Gardiner 
Creek Basin, with its charred, burned- 
over vastness, lay hushed before us— 

wild, primitive country of Idaho’s great 
northern National Forest area. 

Suddenly the quiet was pierced by an 
elk’s bugle—that shrill, pealing mix- 
ture of Hereford steer and peanut ven- 
dor. Like four tones of an off-center 
flute in rapid crescendo. 

“Oh, boy!” I whispered. 

“Sh-h-h,” Joe warned, and Vissing’s 
grin bisected his face, neck, and ears. 
His elk hung neatly quartered two 
miles down the canyon. 

Scarcely breathing, we __ listened. 
Again it came, this time half a mile 
above. And the grunt had hardly set- 
tled before a younger bull bugled out 
in -falsetto his masculine aspirations, 
across the basin to the east. 


My heart counted my ribs. My trig- 
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One shot—one elk. For Vissing the hunt was over 


A heartbreaking six-year hunt for just 









ger finger itched. I'd waited, dreamed, 
hoped six years for this. Moving slow- 
ly, I glassed the October greenery of 
the basin, suddenly picking up straw- 
colored forms—mere specks on the 
chaparral hillside. Elks—bulls and 
cows. 

Joe’s a veteran. He smiled 
excitement, plotting coolly. ‘‘That’s 
the same herd Vissing got into two 
days ago,”’ he said with calm anticipa- 
tion. “Go after that young bull if you 
want him, Clyde. I'll try to get to the 
head of the canyon. A nice cow will 
suit me. The herd will go that way, 
soon as you shoot.” 

Warning me not to fire till he’d had 
time to circle, and cautioning me not to 
miss, Joe left. We'd been tracking for 
two hard days, trying to locate the 
band after Vissing had shot into them. 
When wapiti leave a country, they 
practically evaporate. 


at my 





a single elk within range—and then 
Dame Fortune suddenly goes haywire 


Vissing came with me to see some 
buck-fever fun, as he put it. And, at 
that, the magnitude of the opportunity 
nearly overwhelmed me. “Vissing,’” I 


muttered, heart hammering, “I’ve 
waited six years for this. I just can't 
miss!” 


“You won't, kid.” 

“Don’t you dare step on any twigs 

“Mum is my middle name.” 

7 or cough.” 

“I'd choke first. With pleasure.” 

Then in a high-stepping, slow-motion 
goose step, we set forth down the basin. 
Dan’l Boone or Kit Carson should have 
been there for postgraduate work in 
stalking. No noise, no detectable mo- 
tion, stepping on nothing, always 4 
tree between—we made the mile and 
a quarter with but a couple of decent 
breaths apiece. 

From the crest, a low, rolling ridge 
seemed to separate us from the young 
bull. He might be just on the other 
side. Again, he might not be. But from 
the top, we should be able to spot him 
unless something had gone wrong. An 
hour later we crawled, hearts pumping 
and breath held, the last few rods to 
the top. Nobody but the tyro knows the 
exquisite agony of such a moment. 
Hardly daring to hope that he’d still 
be there, I pushed the rifle ahead, and 
stuck my nose over the top. 

The sun, peeping over the rim, 
smacked me in the eye. I could make 
out nothing. Distances were deceptive. 
I unreeled more neck. 

Vissing poked me. 
is! To your right.” 


“Hey—there he 
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Joe Novachek searched carefully, but it was two days before 


Immobile, alert, the three-pointer 
stood like a magnificent statue! All 
the Selway Primitive Area seemed 
hushed, waiting to see what I'd do. 
Bursting with anticipation, I squirmed 
like a pretzel into sitting position... 


eased into the sling. ‘How far?” I 
whispered. 

: “Three fifty. Better hurry, he’s 
watching you.” 

’ Mountain air is deceptive. ’Scope- 


shooting into the sun is further deceiv- 
ing. As the cross hairs settled, I kept 
remembering the black bear I’d missed 
the day before—the one probable shot 
of a lifetime, missed because the dis- 
tance looked 300 yards and not the 400 
it was. I held higher . . . squeezed as 
E I'd never triggered before... 

Wham! 

The 7 mm.’s lusty bark bounced off 
the peaks, rocked in echo, and came 
back. The bull stood like Gibraltar for 
a second, amazed at the impudent hor- 
net that had buzzed over his neck. 
» Then he plunged for the aspens. I 
hadn’t hit the longest hair on him! 


AYBE you can imagine how I felt. 
VM Maybe. All my life I’d wanted an 
elk. The only thing I could have wanted 
worse was a bear. I’d got my chance 
at both the same trip, and muffed ’em. 
Worse, I’d scared the herd. I was mor- 
ally certain Joe hadn’t yet reached the 
Canyon apex. ... 

An old ranger, complimenting me on 
my first deer, said, years ago, “Son, 
now you got a buck you'll never be 
Satisfied till you get an elk. That’s 
What you'll be after next.” 

That was back in the days when the 
enthusiasm was boundless and _ the 
beard silky. The ranger was right. I 
did go after elk. I’d been after him 
ever since. There never was a predic- 
tion more continuous, 

There was the time up Warm River. 
“Huh,” the old-timers scoffed, “kids 
leave Ashton after school, pick up a 
track, foller, and poof! Elk? Nothing 
to it. Only you better have a horse 
to haul ’em out.” 
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So we went to Warm River—I driv- 
ing a team of nags and a wagon some 
fifty miles so we’d have transportation, 
get back of beyond, and have the edge 
on high-school kids who tracked their 
bulls from the city limits. And, of 
course, it would have to be the only 
year in the memory of sourdoughs that 
July came in October. No snow. Rob- 
ins caroled. Squirrels played with pine 
nuts and soaked up the balm. The elk 
basked in Yellowstone and admired the 
geysers. We never even saw an antler. 

Undaunted, we tried 
Snow Creek the next 
year. I froze both feet, 
broke a wrist, and came 
home ten days wiser. 
But we were getting 
closer. We'd actually dis- 
covered elk dung... of 
about Lewis & Clark 
vintage. “Conditions not 
quite up to standard,” 
was how the local hunt- 
ers put it that year. 

Or Fish Creek. That 
time it was a gross over- 
population of humans. 
The hunters virtually 
overwhelmed the elk, sur- 
rounded the noble beas- 
ties, laid down a barrage, 
and fought over the 
spoils. Three times I 
trailed bulls through 
knee-deep snow, in and 
out, over hill and dale 

until I was close 
enough to picture elk 
steaks sizzling in a but- 
tered Dutch oven. And 
three times, after a full 
day’s tortuous plodding, 
I came upon a web of 
tracks where a horde of 
stumblebums, with more 
luck than management, 
had cut the beast’s tracks 
ahead of me. I'd pant a 
minute. I’d hear a bang. 
I’d go a quarter mile to 
where the hunters ringed 








we caught up with the herd_ 






















































the kill and congratulate the gen- 
try on administering the coup to 
my winded wapiti. 

Or the time on Spot Mountain. 
We'd practically reached a high 
promontory where we knew there 
were elk, when Dee stopped. “Hey, 
I gotta rest for a minute. You can 
take some pictures while you wait.” 
Then, midway of casual shutter 
snapping, I heard a crash. A buck- 
skin bull, with antlers bigger than 
the Charter Oak, smashed out of 
the timber right at us. Me, armed 
with a camera! It assuaged the 
disappointment, of course, to have 
a packer tell us that night, “that 
old buckskin bull up Crooked? 
Why, parties from all over the 
West have been in here trying to 
get him. He's got grandchildren 
older than you are, and he’s a rec- 
ord buster if there ever was one.” 

Then there was that time on 
Robinson River. Ray’s “friend,” 
the night before the season opened, 
confidentially advised us to go 
north in the morning. “I’ve never 
missed in seventeen years,” he 

whispered for our ears alone. “Before 


daylight, you head north up Moose 
Butte.” Bulging with inside informa- 


tion and pity for the other hunters, we 
kept mum and headed north... wal- 
lowing all day long in hip-deep snow, 
never seeing a single track, and be- 
coming increasingly puzzled over dis- 
tant rifle shots near camp. And we 
trudged in that night, on our last legs, 
to find that six elk had been killed 
some 400 yards up the ridge to the 

(Continued on page 52) 





Frank Horrace and 
his pack train on 
the upward journey 
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KNOW [began Sebat, the old guide 
and trapper] that you're going to 
think I’m cuckoo, and that maybe I 
need one of these here psy—., well, one 
of them fellers as examines your head 
to see if you're all there. But almost 
anything can happen in the woods. 

For instance, there was the time I 
caught a mooshoss and.... Hah? You 
ain’t never heard of such an animal? 
Neither had dozens of other fellers I’ve 
guided, off and on; fellers who went to 
college and had more letters tacked 
after their names than they got in the 
Bangor post office. 

Well, sir, a mooshoss is the gol- 
darndest critter as ever roamed the 
Maine woods; leastwise it’s the most 


outlandish thing I ever saw in my 
borned days, and I’ve trapped ’em all 
from an albino musquash to a silver fox. 








I went in early that year; packing in 
my grub and camp stuff by canoe; for 
signs pointed to plenty of fur animals 
and high prices. By mid-October, I got 
my camps up and stocked ’em, laid out 
my lines, and buckled down to the hard 
grind of winter. 

The logging companies had long since 
logged out the region and my nearest 
neighbor was Jo-Jim Kelp, a rootin’, 
tootin’ young pelt chaser from Pock- 
wockamus Falls, who made _ his head- 
quarters at Baker Lake, some few miles 
to the northwest; otherwise I was alone 
in a million-acre tract of wild wood 
and forest land. 

Sign of deer and moose was plentiful, 
and bear until they went into hiberna- 
tion, but trappers scarcely bother with 
bear. Their fur ain’t fit for anything 
but rugs, anyway, and their meat is 

gamy and tough, so there’s no 
gain in killing em; so long as 
they leave a man’s camp alone. 
Now and then, one of the 
= meaner critters will raid a 
camp, looking for such stuff as 
sugar, molasses, and sirup, and 
after they get through you'd 
think a tornado had struck it. 
Them’s the times when a trap- 
per really goes on the war- 
path, and every bruin he comes 
across is a dead duck. 
Jo-Jim was tracking down 
one of them raiders, which he 
thought might be hiding out 
on Russell Mountain, when he 
stopped at my camp one day. 
We talked of this and that and 
then there’s a pause and 
Jo-Jim says to me, says he: 











“Sebat, ain’t you noticed somethin 
pecul’ar in the tracks of them moose 


hereabout? Some of ’em seem more 
like them of a hoss. It couldn't be that 
the Northern Log Company could have 
overlooked one of their hosses when 
they rounded ’em up a few year ago 
could it?” 

“No, that ain’t likely,” says I. ‘But 
I was going to ast you if you’d noticed 
them tracks. I’ve come acrost ‘em 
every now and again, mostly around 
the swamps near the pond here. Aint 
no hoss, I’m sure, ’cause when the lum- 
ber company rounded up the last batch 
they’d turned loose up here, I remember 
I met up with their walking boss one 
day, just after the check-up, and ast 
him. He said they’d all been 
for, except for one or two that had 
died, but which they had found the 
yodies of. So it couldn't be one of them. 

“Still and all,’’ muses Jo-Jim, 
could be a foal as strayed away from 
its mother and grown wild, though that 
ain’t likely. But I dunno, them tracks 
don't look like a moose’s to me. And 
these I saw today were fresh, and thert 
ain’t been no hosses turned loose 
these parts for four, five years.”’ 

And so the matter dropped. But thi 
more I thought of it after Jo-Jim hac 
gone, the more it puzzled me; ‘cause I'¢ 
seen them tracks myself. 

You see, before they got then 
tractors, the lumber companies used 
hosses, and each spring they’d take en 
out and summer ’em on their farms 
Then, one year, they tried turning em 
loose in the woods to forage for them 
selves. It worked, too; the whole here 
came through without loss of nary ont 
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when they come to round ’em up in the 
fall—which ain’t surprising when you 
come to think on’t. Them hosses were 
more at home in the woods than they 
were on a farm; for you mought say 


they were brought up in the woods. 
They get so used to the brush that 
they'll go almost anywhere; even to 


crossing a stream on two logs laid side 
by side for a bridge! All right, laugh; 
but I ain’t kidding, and there’s hun- 
derds of teamsters as will bear me out. 

Anyway, the lumber companies found 
that letting ‘em summer in the woods 
was practical. Each hoss had a brand 
burned on its hoof, and they herded 
together pretty much, feeding on leaves, 
shrubs, and the wild grass. beside 
streams; while blocks of salt were scat- 
tered around for them. These salt licks 
were shared by other critters, too, and 
I've seen the tracks of bear, wildcat, 
deer, and moose mingling with them of 
a batch of hosses time and agin. Liv- 
ing in the woods as they did, the hosses 
got used to seeing wildlife of all kinds 
and it wa’n’t unus’al to see two or three 
deer, or a moose, feeding with ‘em. 

Well, a few days after I talked to 
Jo-Jim, I visited a mink set at the 
South Inlet. I’d just taken a fine one 
from the snare, when I heard a twig 
Snap, then a loud “whoosh!” I reared 
back and looked up—and there stood 
the mooshoss! The goldarndest look- 
ing critter ever born to live! 

A moose, in the first place, will never 
take any prizes at a beauty show. He 
was sort of thrown together out of 
leftover parts, seems to me, when the 
other animals were being set out in the 
beginning of time. But this thing set 
me plumb back on my heels! My heart 
begin to pound and my forehead bust 
out into a sweat, even though it was 
below zero. 
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The mooshoss cleared the log jam with a 
mighty ten-foot leap, but me and the sled 
landed right in the logs—and landed hard 


He was bigger’n any moose I ever 
saw, but that wa’n’t the wust. He had 
the head of a moose, with a stubby set 
of moosa, horns—six p’ints on one side 


and seven on t’other—and from his long 


neck hung a scraggly-looking ‘bell.’ 
His body, legs, and hoofs were more 
like them of a hoss, except that he 


sloped from shoulders to rump, and 
ended up with a two-foot tail. His coat 
was black and coarse like a moose'’s, 
but the hoofs were wide and splayed, 
like them of a hoss as has gone without 
shoes for a long time. That’s what had 
made such tarnal big tracks. 

I was plumb flabbergasted. In my 
fifty year’ in the woods I've seen a lot, 
but never nothing like this. It looked 
like a moose, and yet there was some- 
thing of the hoss. So I figgered it must 
be a mooshoss——a cross between a hoss 
and a 

What's bi'logically impossible? I tell 
you I saw it with my own eyes! That's 
what makes dam mad when I 
tell people about it and have ’em say 
I must be mistook. Just because you 
ain’t seen a thing is no reason to be 
uppity about it. I seen a pitcher in a 
book in Bangor once of a thing they call 


moose. 


me so 


the duckbill platterpuss, which looks 
like a cross between a beaver and a 
mallard duck. I ain’t ever seen one 


alive, and if I did I'd take the pledge, but 
there is such a thing. Now, shet up. 

Yes, sir, this here mooshoss was real, 
and if Jo-Jim Kelp was still alive, he’d 
swear to it. So far as I know, him and 
me were the only humans as ever saw a 
mooshoss. 

Well, sir, as I say, there I squatted 
and there he stood; his ears pricked 
for’ard, front legs widespread, nostrils 
blowing steam in the cold, and him 
sorta shaking his head as if to say: 
“Who in hell are you?” 


THINK YOU‘VE SEEN 
QUEER THINGS IN 
THE WOODS? HARK TO 
THE TALE OF SEBAT! 


I'd leaned my gun ag’in a near-by 
stump and out of the corner of my eye 
I judged I could reach it first, in case 
he charged. Yeah, I know a moose won't 
deliberately attack a man, but I didn’t 


rightly know what this ugly-looking 
brute might do. His mean little eyes 
stared at me, then his hackles began 


to rise, his ears laid back, and he began 
to paw the ground 

“Whoosh!” he 
made a jump for gun. 

But the minute I riz up, he turned 
and went hell-bent-for-'lection, and I 
could hear him crashing and ‘“whoosh- 
ing’ through the underbrush until he 
was swallered up by the deep wood—to 
leave me shaking like a popple leaf. 

Well, that thing sure got me. So on 
the way back to camp, I found a big 
white birch and stripped off a hunk of 
bark to make me a moose horn for call- 


snorts, and at that I 
my 


ing. Moose calling, hereabout, is al- 
most a lost art, since the critters have 
been put on the protected list, but I 


figgered to try it. I was cur’ous to see 
if he'd answer a mating call. 
‘Cordingly, the first clear night, I 
went down to the edge of the pond and 
a long blast and then a few short 
sounded so queer it 
almost the jumps, but as for 
the no soap! Two or three 
nights later, I tried it again, and I was 
about to give it up as a bad job and 
start back to camp, when I kinda no- 
ticed a dark blotch ag’in the white bole 
of a skinned hackmatack as stood at 
the edge of the woods. Well, I played 
iny big flashlight on it—and there was 


gave 
grunts. Gosh, it 
gave me 


mooshoss 


that big old mooshoss standing there 
listening. I tried the horn agin, coax- 
ing-like, but he wouldn’t come no 
nearer. Guess he knew darn well it 


was only me and not no lovelorn cow. 
But I made up my mind, then and 
there, that if there was any hoss in 
that animal I’d bust him—or bust a leg. 

There was nigh quarter of a binful of 
grain left in the lumber camp's hovel 
yonder, as well as some fairly dry loose 
hay. I strewed it around the camp 
yard and I'll be durned if I didn’t come 
in one afternoon about dusk to see him 
a-snuzzling at the grain and picking it 
out’n the snow. He just looked at me 
and whooshed a couple of times, then 
watched me as I unlatched the door and 
went in. Soon’s I built up the fire, he 
kinda sniffed at the smell of wood 
smoke and ambled off into the thicket. 

The next day, I spread out more hay 
and grain, not trying to go nigh him, 
and inside of a week he'd stick around 
while I split up some wood. Finally he 
got so he’d take a bunch of hay out’n 
my hand; but the minute I tried to 
stroke his muzzle he r’ared back and 
hit for the woods hellity-larrup. Grad- 
‘ally, day by day, he got used to the 
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There | squatted and there he stood, blowing steam in the cold and sorta shaking his head 


* smoke and of me, as I went 
show up about dusk for his 


camp surroundings, the sme!l 
about the camp chores, and he’ 
daily feed of grain and scrap: 

Then one morning I woke up °£o find he’d made his bed near 
one end of the camp. He just looked at me while I fetched a 
pail of waier, then laid his head down, tired-like. I threw him 
some grain and scraps, then went out to tend my snares, and 
when I came back I see he hadn’t touched ary crumb. He 
didn’t move, except to roll his eyes, even when I squatted in 
front of him and stroked his muzzle with my hand. It was hot 
and feverish, and I see that the critter is sick. 


ELL, sir, I was stumped. Now, I’ve doctored sick hosses 
in my days as a woods teamster, but never any wild 
critter, and I didn’t know what to do. Then I remembered 
the teamsters had left a mixture of black antimony and fenu- 
greek, and I struck out to fetch it. I was just figgering how 
I was going to give him a dose of it, when Jo-Jim, who’d run 
out of saleratus, came over to borrer some and to pay me a 
visit. He looked at the big animal a-laying there, then threw 
his head back and bust into a guffaw that could be heard 
clean down to Ambajamackamus Falls. 
“What in the name of Jerushy is 
that?” he asts, wiping his eyes with 
his mitten. “Don’t tell me that you're 
playin’ wet nuss to that cross atween a 
geeraffe and a hippopotamus? You 
know, Sebat, I allus thought you was 
crazy and now I know it.” 

“Aw, shut your yawp and gimme a 
hand,” I snapped. “The critter’s sick. 
C'mon, shake a leg and hold his head 
while I give him a dose of this.” 

Between us we managed to force 
some of the stuff down his throat and 
give him some water. It had begun to 
snow, so while Jo-Jim slid on the cof- 
feepot, I cut a few small firs and 
leaned ’em agin the camp to make a 
sort of shelter. Then I covered the 
mooshoss with an old blanket whilst 
Jo-Jim gave me the hooraw for being 
such a darn fool as to try to doctor an 
animal as depended on wild yarbs and 
grass in case of need. 

Jo-Jim stayed with me that night and 
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left before daylight, still laughing and 
advising me to notify the game com- 
mission. 

“It’s their job, not your’n,” says he. 
“And if they find that thingamajig has 
died after you’ve been dosing it with 
that junk you'll be in a mess. They 
might claim you killed it and slap a 
$500 fine on you and thrun you in the 
hoosegow besides. If it was me, I'd 
knock him in the head and use him for 
trap bait.” 

Two, three days went by, and then 
one afternoon I came in from my 
rounds to find the mooshoss had got 
up, knocked down his shelter, and dis- 
appeared. I didn’t see him agin for 
almost a week. Finally, I got cur’ous 
and went looking for him, expecting to 
find his frozen carcass. But soon I 
come on him a-feeding. He’d made his- 
self a “yard” in a thick growth of 
good feeding ground and seemed none 
the worse for his sick spell. He ‘lowed 
me to come right up to him and scratch 
his ears, then follered me back to camp. 

After that he hung around more and 
more, and often, as I eat my supper by 
the light of a lantern, he’d poke his 
nose agin the winder—and the germ 
of a big idee began to take seed in my 
brain. 

One time, I’d gone to Boston to sell 
my fur, during the run of the Sports- 
man’s Show there and seen some tame 
deer as would jump through a big hoop 
and stand on their hind legs and such. And the more I 
thought of it, the more I was convinced I had the makings 
of a knockout exhibition in that mooshoss! 

There was some pieces of old harness left in the hovel and 
by patching it up I fashioned a single hitch out’n it; but no 
sooner did I try to put it on the critter than he r’ared back 
and struck out with them sharp hoofs of his’n. Then he 
trotted off a little ways but come back to smell of the har- 
ness. Time after time I tried it with the same result. But 
I’m a stubborn old cuss and I kept at it, until one day I took 
my binding rope, got a loop over his head, and threw a 
couple of half hitches around a small stump. No sooner did 
he feel the drag than he yanked back, and one of his flailing 
hoofs raked a ten-inch gash above my knee. It w’n’t serious; 
just enough to lame me up so’s I couldn’t tend my traps 

Meantime, the mooshoss hung around the camp, and I 
kept on dishing out a bit of grain every day, leaving the 
harness out where he could see and smell it. He’d make for 
his yard almost every night, but he’d come a-trotting up in 
a few minutes when I'd give a little call with my birch horn. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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| started for shore, clothes 
frozen stiff as boards; | felt 
as if | was walking on stilts 
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ID you ever 

think of aim- 

ing your rifle 

with your pos- 
terior instead of your 
arms? Startling, is it 
not? Yet that is ex- 
actly what you do, 
perhaps without fully 
realizing it, if you 
have become one of 
the crack shots. And 
what you must learn 
to do if you want to 
become one of them. 

This does not dis- 
agree with anything 
which the military or 
sporting rifleman may 
have been taught or 
discovered for him- 
self; in fact, like the 
writer, he may have 
been subconsciously 
practicing it for years. 
Unfortunately such 
subconscious action, 
while helpful to the 
individual, is of no benefit to those he 
is attempting to teach. It is the ability 
to appreciate what one has learned and 
pass it on to others which makes great 
teachers, such as Lieut. Col. Frank Gil- 
man of the U.S. Marine Corps, who 
expounded it to me. And now having 
been put wise to it after having written 
ver five million words on shooting in 
the last twenty-five years, I hasten to 
pass it on belatedly to you. 

Borrowing the phrase from the artil- 
lery, the colonel calls it “getting into 
battery.”” To begin with, let me explain 
the use of this term as the artillery 
gunner uses it. When a field piece or a 
oast-defense gun is fired, the barrel is 
forced back on its carriage by the re- 
oil. The shock of this is absorbed by 
the recoil cylinders, and if they did not 
‘0 so the gun would be torn off its 
nount, or otherwise permanently in- 
Jured by the backward thrust. In its 
rear position, the gun is said to be “out 
f battery,” and of course could not be 
safely fired and would not hit the target 
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Better Rifle Shooting— 
ARTILLERY STYLE 


By PAUL A. CURTIS 





Big guns drop shell after shell on the mark because they fire from a 


ing by a simple but revolutionary idea—aiming with your body, not 
your arms—as explained here clearly for the first time by a long- 
time American shooting authority and OUTDOOR LIFE contributor, now 
a lieutenant in Britain’s famed Seaforth Highlanders. 
sport shooting as it has our fighting men in life-and-death struggles 


It can aid you in your 


heek for the first aim, 
the front sight has a 
tendency to drift off the 


You can achieve that same precision in rifle shoot- bull in some direction. 


It may be a drift to 9 
or to 3 o'clock, a tend- 
ency to ride up into 
the bull or down at 6 
o'clock, or a combina- 
tion of the two. In any 
case, you are immedi- 
ately conscious of the 
necessity of exerting 
constant pressure with 








again on which it had been laid. When, 
however, the back thrust has expended 
its energy, the counter-recoil mech- 
anism asserts itself, and the barrel is 
forced forward into its original position 
on the carriage. So perfect is this auto- 
matic relaying of the piece that once 
an American 75 mm. (or a British 
25-pounder gun-howitzer) has been laid 
on a target, with its carriage trail well 
bedded in the ground, the gun crew 
simply has to continue loading and 
firing as the gun returns to battery 
after each shot, without recourse to 
sight adjustment. The gun stays in bat- 
tery unless hit by something, or unless 
it was laid on very soft, shifting ground 
so that the carriage is shocked out of 
position by the recoil. 

That is what every rifleman should 
strive to accomplish in taking his posi- 
tion to fire—-whether it be prone, kneel- 
ing or standing. 

You must have noticed that, when 
you get comfortable in the prone posi- 
tion and nestle the stock against yotr 


the left hand to bring 

the wayward sight 

back in line and keep 
it there. That is because you are out of 
battery in relation to your target. 

The average man will continue to 
hold into the bull by constant effort (if 
he recognizes the inclination to drift off 
at all) and he may be able to keep on 
the mark for a single shot—if he is 
lucky. But not so if he continues to fire 
a string, and particularly at rapid-fire 

then the drift will assert itself and 
be indicated in the completed group. 
Still others will wiggle about trying 
to get more comfortable—constantly 
changing their angle toward the target 

and they may get just right, after a 
lot of effort and mumbled curses, or 
they may not. Probably not. 

But they could get exactly right in a 
few moments if they went about it cor- 
rectly. To do so, when you have got into 
approximately the right position, you 
should not move your elbows at all. 
Further adjustment should be made 
from below the waist. Leave the elbows 
set, particularly the left one, if you are 
right-handed, and pivot on it—if you 
do not, you can never get exactly in 
battery except by an occasional bit of 
luck. For emphasis I repeat: treat that 
left elbow under your rifle as if it were 
a pivot or tripod of wood or steel, and 
not part of you. On its axis your score 
depends. Shift it ever so slightly after 
you are correct, and you have it all to 
do over again. 

To prove the correctness of your 
position, align your sights on the bull, 
take a deep breath and partly ex- 
hale, and close your eyes for a couple 
of seconds, completely relaxing (there 
should be no tension of your muscles 
in any part of you when shooting); 
then open your eyes and note where 
your front sight is. Possibly it has 
drifted over onto the right-hand edge 
of the target at 3 o'clock. If so, raise 
your bottom slightly and wiggle or 
squirm a little to the right (keeping 
that elbow inert) until the sights are in 
alignment with the target. Close your 
eyes again and relax, open them, and 
possibly you'll find you overdid it a bit 
and your sights are aimed for an outer 

(Continued on page 79) 
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[ee ONDER if there are any 
trout down there?” asked 
George, peering into the 
depths below. 

“Fishing down there would be like 
fising down a well,”’ observed Rex. 

“There might be big ones, but how 
would that help us? How could we 
get down?” I said. 

“I’ve heard there are ways,” said 
George. “Lion hunters have got down 
there, I understand. It’s worth trying, 
anyway. It would be fun to fish a place 
that other fellows pass up. There's 
water down there. See it shine in the 
sun?” 

We were standing on the edge of a 
deep canyon which extends for miles 
from the Mogollon Rim of central 
Arizona to the Verde River. There is 
no road into the canyon—just along 
the high mesas on each side. In many 
places high cliffs rise straight from the 
bottom, sometimes pinching in so close 
together that the sun never shines on 
the ground between them. 

That night we squatted on our heels 
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As the canyon narrowed, the creek became a nice little stream, tumbling from pool to pool 


at George’s house, looking over a big 
U.S. Forest Service map spread out 
on the floor. George planted a big fore- 
finger on a wiggly line that, on the map, 
was labeled West Clear Creek Canyon. 

“That's the baby,” he told us. “See? 
West Clear Creek is formed by the 
junction of Willow and Tom’s Creek. 
I've been making inquiries. The game 
warden says there are some big trout 
in West Clear Creek—when you once 
get there. There are a few game trails 
and footpaths—if you can find them. 
But the place we were looking down 
into today is the Tom’s Creek Canyon 
up above. Maybe some of those big 
trout in West Clear Creek run up into 
it. One sure thing—it can’t be over- 
fished. Let’s try it, just the three of us. 
No crowd. Maybe the stream’s small.” 

That was Thursday night. It was 
agreed that we'd leave at 3 o’clock on 
Sunday morning. It was taken for 
granted that this expedition would be 
a secret one, springing as it did from 
a hunch and the scantiest of knowledge. 
Perhaps we each of us thought that it 


It took ace detective work 
and plenty of climbing to 
uncover fishing deep in a 
forbidding Arizona canyon 


By 
CHARLES C. NIEHUIS 


was too wild a venture to lure any but 
the maddest of fishermen, with an itch 
for fishing the unknown. But one of us 
must have let something slip out. On 
Saturday, a fishing crony of Rex's 
Perry Underdown—called on Rex with 
a wild light in his eyes. 

“Say, I hear you’ve got the lowdown 
on a stream where there are two-pound 
trout, where nobody fishes, and that 
you're going out Sunday. What’s the 
idea of leaving me out?” 

At about the same time Joe called on 
George. 

“Look here, what have you got against 
me ?”’ he demanded. “I’ve heard on good 
authority that you’ve been tipped off to 
a stream where three-pound trout are 
thick as spatter, and that no one fishes. 
Am I invited or ain’t I?” 

Saturday evening, just when I was 
about to turn in so as to get a good 
sleep, despite that 3 a.m. starting time 
on the morrow, the door bell rang. It 
was Bert Welch. 

“Say, we’ve always been good friends, 
haven't we?” he popped at me. 

“Sure, sure. What’s the idea, any- 
way?” I replied, considerably puzzled. 

“Well, here you go and get tipped off 
to a secret trout stream where the 
trout grow up to four pounds, plan 4 
trip to fish it, and leave me out. Do you 
call that being a good friend?” 


HILE I was explaining it all, the 
doorbell rang again. It was my 
friend Tom. He'd heard about mam- 
moth trout and a start before daylight 
so as to be unobserved, and was pee\ ed 
because the party was to be so exclusive. 
So the next morning my station wagon 
held seven eager anglers instead of the 
three originally planned. ‘Let’s hurry 
up and get out of here before the word 
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gets around some more, and two other 
fellows demand to go,’ I said, jamming 
my foot on the starter. The station 
wagon was parting at the seams from 
its load of fish-hungry anglers, rods, 
creels, lunches, and waders. 

We unloaded on Clover Point, which 
separates Tom’s and Willow Creeks be- 

re they join. Each of us had fished 
with one or two of the other members 
of the party, but no one had fished with 
all. As tackle was taken out of the car 
you could spot the dry and wet-fly men. 
But Bert, unashamed, took a can of big, 
fat, wiggly worms from his creel and 
offered to share them with all. The 
fact that all in turn refused them, 
with increasing emphasis, did not make 
him bow his head. 

‘All right, all right, but don’t any- 
body tell me later that I didn’t give 
him a chance,” he said, putting his 
worms away. 

Rex and George put on their waders 
at once. “‘Sooner wear them on the feet 
than over the back,” they explained. 


OW came the question as to how to 
N get down to the creek. Tom is an 
id lion hunter, used to climbing and 
lescending places that even a mule 
would shudder at. We individually and 
severally invited him to be our guide. 
Tom in the lead, we Indian-filed toward 
the creek through heavy timber. Then 
we walked along the end of the canyon, 
Tom’s keen eyes continually examining 
the terrain. Suddenly he stopped, with 
1 triumphant whoop. 

“Look at that rag, tied to a bush!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Meaning what?" came the 

“Just follow and you'll see,” was his 
reply as he let himself down over the 
anyon’s edge. Sure enough, within a 
minute he spotted another rag, on the 
edge of a steep little bench below. Tom 
rawled to the edge and dropped over. 
There, for a few feet, was the faintest 
of trails. The rags petered out, but 
Tom, ranging back and forth ‘ 
hound on a cold trail, picked up the 
shadowy path again and again. 

It took a long time, but eventually 
we reached the water. There 
grunts of disappointment. The creek 
vas a mere trickle and as clear as the 
iir above. Here and there were pools, 
crystal clear, and between some of them 


horus. 





were 




























were stretches of dry sand 
and gravel. What water 
there was flowed beneath 
the surface in those places. 
Tom, Bert, Joe, and Perry 
looked at George, Rex, and 
me reproachfully. 
“Two-pound trout, never 
fished for, wild and plenty. 
Where?” asked Perry of 
no one in particular. 
“Three-pound trout was > 
what I heard,” said Joe. fas 
“Mebbe they're beneath > 
(Continued on page 63) : 


George's favorite was [i# er 
a Polar Bear streamer, a4 
but he had flies galore ,g 
Below: The fly dimpled 
the pool delicately and 
disappeared in a swirl 











































At right Tom in the 
lead, the party Indian- 
filed down a faint path 
into the canyon bottom 


Perry (at left, below) 
had the best string, but 


all his trout were small 









The call ended on a high 


F COURSE, Brandon could 

have finished the job off in a 

hurry, simply by getting 

someone to help. But he made 

up his mind that no bald-headed, cranky, 

old gobbler, so mean that the flock had 

driven him out, would make a fool of a 

man who'd been a turkey hunter for 

years, who even as a youngster had 

earned spending money by making and 
selling turkey calls. 

Since Brandon's call (he still uses 
the same kind) figures in the story, I'll 
describe it. It’s a little piece of hard- 
wood about three eighths of an inch 
thick, square, with its edges rounded 
off, the whole thing carefully polished. 
Through the center a nail is driven, its 
head protruding about half an inch. The 
point end is bent at right angles about 
an inch from the wood. 

The call is worked with a little piece 
of Carborundum—just one of those 
small stones you might carry around 
to sharpen your knife or fishhooks. The 
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thin note that died in the air 


idea is to stroke the 
point of the nail gently, 
and when you get the 
knack of it, brother, 
those turkeys talk. Bran- 
don is a genius at calling 
with it: just a brief se- 
ries of seductive little 
yelps, finished off with 
one high note that sort 
of fades off into thin air, because he 
never finishes the stroke. That’s what 
gets them. 

Well, Brandon found he could call in 
that big old gobbler, Stubby. He named 
him Stubby because the turkey was so 
big all over he seemed short, which of 
course he wasn’t. The old fellow turned 
up about five years ago, just when tur- 
keys were beginning to come back into 
their own in the Texas hill country 
around Kerrville, after getting down to 
a mighty thin stand. Brandon figures 
he moved in from some near-by ranch, 
where the hunting was probably a bit 
too heavy or the food too light. Bran- 
don himself was growing a little stuff 
on his own ranch for the deer and 
turkeys, trying to help in the general 
move to bring game back to the hills. 

At that time Stubby was running 


with the flock, but that was his last 
year with them. 


They drove the old 
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fellow out—-and he got about ten times 
wiser when he started living alone. 
Brandon will never forget that first 
time he called him in. It was late in 
the afternoon on a cold December day. 
The rancher hadn’t killed a turkey in 
years, but he decided this big old gob- 
bler wasn’t much of a necessity to the 
flock, so he set out to pick him off. The 
turkeys had been pretty tame during 
the off season, and Brandon ha 
watched them frequently. 

But when the first shot rang out in 
those hills on the opening day of the 
season, turkeys became a _ different 
breed of birds. One shot and they were 
all hidden away, just as redhead ducks 
all move up twenty yards higher afte: 
the season's first few shots. 

Brandon was easing along the west 
side of a canyon, over near the south- 
east corner of the ranch, when he sav 
the turkeys across the canyon, feeding 
at the base of some shin oaks, and then 
spotted the old stubby fellow a little off 
to one side. 

Now, he knew the turkeys would feed 
on down the ridge on that side of thé 
canyon to a crossing near the south 
corner, then come back his way to roost 
in a heavy clump of big live oaks. 

Brandon figures it’s all right to hunt 
turkeys going to and from a roost 








Brandon had been tricked. Arc 
before he could shoot, Stubby 
was vanishing into the wood 
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P been 
| know if you’re near a roost or not. 


you don’t get too close. He himself 
won't go anywhere near the roost, and 
on his 
ranch. But the dog-gone birds will 
change from time to time after they’ve 
scared, and you can’t always 
that old Stubby 


Anyway, sort of 


; picked his own roost most of the time, 


feeling a little too dignified to sleep in 
the same tree with all of the young up- 





(This was before 


they chased 
others sort of 


starts. 
him.) Or maybe the 
shied away from him. 

Well, Brandon took a stand where he 
figured the turkeys would soon come to 
within a few hundred yards of him, 
hiding in the edge of a big cedar. After 
perhaps ten minutes of waiting, he gave 


the call a few gentle touches. Every- 
thing seemed perfect. The stand was 


ideal, since he had a view along a little 
lraw and figured the turkeys would 
me in that general direction. 

He waited a long time. Brandon 
knows that most people who call 
turkeys ruin things by pounding away 
nthe call. A lost turkey is a worried 
turkey; he makes just as little noise as 
possible to attract the others, and 
loesn’t keep calling steadily. 

Well, eventually Brandon gave the 
all a few more raps, ending in the 
niddle of that high note I described. 
That’s what gets them—holding that 
high note until it fades gently away by 
itself. 

Then Brandon saw a turkey coming 
through the woods, easing along in and 
it of some scrub shin oak and cedar. 
He got set with the rifle—he always 
ses a rifle on turkey, a little .22 Hornet, 
because that way he usually brings ’em 
nor misses them completely. Matter 
f fact, he even shoots them flying with 
. which is something not many of us 
vould want to try. 

He sat there quite still, and the 
turkey came out into the open. It was 
4 young gobbler, and the rancher didn’t 
want to take it. Then here comes an- 
ther one—and it’s a young gobbler. 


Here's the story of a turkey hunt that 


They fiddled around for a while and 
evidently soon got worried, for they 
eased back into the woods and were 
gone. 

All that time Brandon hadn't moved; 
just sat there clamping down tight on 
the cigar stump he always keeps in his 
mouth when he can’t really smoke. A 
turkey, like most wild animals, is not 
so hot at seeing you if you are abso- 
lutely still. But his eye is made to pick 
up the tiniest movement of any kind. 
So you have to sit still if you expect to 
call a wild turkey in and knock his ears 
down. 

Well, Brandon touched up the call a 
couple more times after waiting a while, 
although he had about decided there 
wasn’t much use fiddling around any 
longer. The old boy had probably de- 
cided to let the young fellows investi- 
gate. 

Then Brandon happened to turn and 
look back down the draw the other way 
and there was Stubby, standing in the 
edge of the brush, peering with cautious 
old eyes in the rancher’s direction. He 
was there only an instant, however, for 
as Brandon turned he saw the move- 
ment. Before the hunter had a chance 
even to change gun position, the old 
gobbler vanished into the woods. 

“Aha, you old rascal,” Brandon mur- 
mured, “so you want to make a little 
game out of this! We shall see, we shall 
see.’’ He was particularly happy to find 
he could call the big turkey, but at the 
same time he saw a lot of careful hunt- 
ing in store for him. You can't expect 
an old gobbler to keep coming to the 
same call every day or two. 

Well, the next time out, which was 
about the tail end of the season, Bran- 
don settled down in a corner of an old 
stone wall. He says there is nothing 
like a good stone wall to hide around, 
especially an old, irregular one like 
that. Stone wall is artificial anyway, 
and you fit into it better than among 
trees, which aren't artificial. 

Brandon knew that the flock, with 
old Stubby at the head of it, was feed- 
ing down near the canyon, making 
its daily round, but going a little dif- 
ferently this time. And he knew they 
would eventually work back toward 
the west to roost, because the big trees 


are over around the west fork of the 
canyon. 
So he eased down into a corner of 


that fence and started working on the 
turkeys with the call. He couldn’t see 
over the fence or through it, so he de- 
cided to face the other 
way and take a chance 
on getting the old fellow 
to come over the fence 
and start sneaking in on 
him from behind, as the 
turkey had before. Bran- 
don would show him 
how wise he was, going 
around that way and 


went on for four long years, and ended 


ina startling climax one closing day! 
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standing there gawking at the hunter 
out of sheer curiosity. 

But for some reason nothing an- 
swered to the call at all. Either the 
flock was too far away, or they were a 
little timid, or just not interested. Some 
poacher might have sneaked in and 
done a little calling on his own, Bran- 
don figured, for he had heard a shot a 
day or two before up in that corner of 
the ranch. 

Brandon waited plenty long that time 

waited until he was sure he wouldn’t 
get a shot. Then he turned around, 
eased up to a standing position, and 
looked over the fence in front of him 
right into the peering eye of that dog- 
gone old Stubby again. This time the 
turkey was in the edge of a little clear- 
ing in front of the hunter. And again 
before Brandon could get the gun up, 
Stubby had melted into the woods. Of 
course, there was no use going after 
him. In fact, there was no use doing 
anything more that season, unless 
Brandon wanted to go bust him out of 
the roost, which he refused to do. 

It was sometime before the next 
season that the flock drove old Stubby 
out and he became an outcast. And 
from that day he was ten times harder 
to get at. In the first place, he wasn’t 
with the flock, so it was a lot harder to 
keep a line on him. And he gave up his 
more-or-less regular habits. Frequent- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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It was like 


8 shot at skeet, and he 
always 


liked that shot 
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OW that we have to drive under 

35, we wonder why we ever 

thought we had to hit 80 on 

the open highway. Or why we 
ever went into debt keeping up with the 
Joneses. Little things—a quiet after- 
noon on the creek, a romp over the 
meadow with Spot, taking photos to 
send the kid in the Navy, a gabfest with 
the rest of the air-raid wardens—are 
the important things. 

Readjustment has been easy for some, 
tough for others. Take Bob, for in- 
stance. A well-to-do southern California 
auto dealer who put all his profits back 
into the business, he really took a beat- 
ing. Every time he took on a new line 
it would be frozen the next day. Too 
old for combat service, he spurned a 
desk job. He started out as an auto 
mechanic, so he figured he could do it 
again. 

Unable to get a job in the aircraft 
industry near by, Bob finally heard 
about the war boom in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, caused by the $100,000,000 
magnesium plant and allied industries. 
In a couple of weeks he was driving a 
truck—-knocking down, with overtime, 
more than enough to keep his family in 
California, support himself, and have 
some left for war bonds. He never con- 
sidered moving his family to the trailer 
camp because it was hard enough even 
for men. 

For weeks he worked like a dog, 
without even a day off. He was too 
busy, too tired, to get homesick or think 
about relaxation. But when the grind 
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Where Sirikes Help Morale 


Bob was homesick, blue, and worn out after 


weeks of steady war work, but an introduc- 


tion to Lake Mead bass fixed him up fast 


By JOE 


grew routine and he got used to the 
hard work physically, the heat, dust, 
and lack of decent comforts began to 
get his goat. Knowledge that he was 
helping turn out metal for airplanes 
and for fire bombs that some day would 
land on Tokyo and Berlin kept Bob’s 
nose to the grindstone, yet he began 
to feel the lack of relaxation—those lit- 
tle things that mean so much to a man 
who’s working hard. Especially Bob 
missed his weekly game of golf and the 
bridge at the club. 

“This is the maddest town I ever 
saw,” Bob wrote me. “Twenty-four 
hours a day, Las Vegas is crowded with 
thousands of off-shift workers with 
nothing to do but gamble and drink. 
Tourists might get a kick out of it, but 
for a guy who works here all the time, 
it’s pretty monotonous.” 

Too bad, I thought, that Bob had 
never learned to fish. Here he was 
bored to death—within walking dis- 
tance of Lake Mead, one of the fin- 
est bass spots in the United States! I 
remembered how Bob used to argue 
with me about fishing. Purely a sport 
for loafers, he declared. Now golf was 
the game for a really active man. 


MEARS 


“TI should feel sorry for you!” I wrote 
Bob. “Helping win the war, making 
$150 a week and living right next to 
Lake Mead. Ain’t it tough? If you'd 
spent part of your time on fishing in- 
stead of knocking a little ball around a 
pasture, maybe now you'd appreciate 
the wonderful relaxation right under 
your nose.” 

Bob’s like a guy in the service. He 
likes to get mail and answers promptly. 
In a couple of days I got a telegram: 
“You may have something. If you ever 
get up this way I’ll call your bluff.” 

Here was my chance to bolster the 
morale of a worker in an essential war 
industry. And my own, too, for that 
matter. For I'd been hitting the ball 
hard for months without wetting a 
line, and I felt I had it coming. If any- 
body had an excuse I did. And within 
a couple of weeks I'd figured out how to 
combine a jaunt to see Bob with a bona 
fide business trip. 

It didn’t take me long to clean up 
the business that took me to Las Vegas 
That left me Sunday to take Bob fish- 
ing— if he could get off. 

“You sure picked a heck of a time 
to go fishing,” laughed Bob, when he 
dropped by my hotel. “The wind’s been 
blowing a gale for days and days. I 
asked some of the fellows at the plant 
and they said nobody had been fishing 
for almost two weeks.” 

Sam would know what to do. He’s the 
guy who first introduced me to the 
record-breaking largemouths of Lake 
Mead. “‘Mystery bass” we called them, 
and the name stuck. The mystery of 
their origin was cleared up when it 
was found they were descendants of 4 
planting made in the Virgin and Muddy 
Rivers, tributaries to the Colorado, way 
back in the early 1900's. 

Sam was hard to find. We went first 
to the night club he’d run for many 
years, but found he’d sold out and 
bought, of all things, a flower shop. It 
really was a kick to see Sam—ten-gal- 
lon hat and plaid shirt and cowboy 
boots—peddling orchids to the $150-a- 
week workers from the magnesium 
plant. What a job for a guy who went 
through the Boulder Dam boom! 


Two motors are a help on this 
mammoth Arizona-Nevada bor- 
der lake—the big one gets you 
to the fishing spots quickly; the 
small one is used for trolling 
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“T had to get out of the night-club 
business,’’ explained Sam. “It was get- 
ting me down. This town’s crazy. And 
everybody in it would go crazy if we 
couldn’t get away and go fishing once 
in a while.” 

Maybe the wind would die down by 
morning? Sam doubted it but had a 
plan. He’d get in touch with Burt. If 
the waves weren't too high, we could 
make it up to Boulder Canyon in Sam’s 
boat. Burt, like Sam, was a veteran 
Lake Mead fisherman. 

It still was blowing a gale in Las 
Vegas at 6 o’clock the next morning, 
when Sam, Burt, and Bob picked me up 
at the hotel. Choking, blinding dust 
sifted into Sam’s sedan as we followed 
the Boulder Dam highway to the boat 
landing at Hemenway Wash. As we 
passed over the last rise on the sage- 
brush-dotted desert, I could see, to my 
dismay, the whitecaps on the vast blue 
surface of the world’s largest man- 
made lake. And at the boat landing, a 
storm-warning flag was fluttering in 
the breeze. Not a boat was out. Even 
in the sheltered water near the dock 
the anchored yachts and skiffs bobbed 
wildly. 

“Listen, you guys,” said Bob. “I just 
want a little relaxation. I don’t want to 
get wet.”’ 

“Take it easy,” laughed Sam. “If it’s 
too rough out in the channel we can 
head back.” Just the same I was glad 
Sam had provided life belts and rubber 
coats for us. 

There was plenty of room in the 
eighteen-foot boat, which was powered 
by a 33-horsepower outboard. “Move 
up front,’’ suggested Burt, in Nevada 
Sailor lingo. “If we get going fast 
enough we can plane over the waves. 
We'll make it to the protected water in 
Boulder Canyon in an hour.” 

“Isn't that closed by the government 
On account of the war?” asked Bob. 

“Nope!” said Sam. “Just Black Can- 
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That flag means wind and rough 
water, but it doesn't stop Lake 
Mead veterans with husky boats 
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The broad waters of Lake Mead are a welcome change from the hectic boom-town life near by 


yon, where the dam is. Practically all 
the good fishing spots, including the 
end of the lake near Overton, are still 
open. There's so little tourist business 
these days you've got to have your own 
boat, but that’s not too tough. Most 
everybody in Las Vegas has got one 
anyway.” 

“Many 
asked Bob. 

“Hundreds of ‘em, I guess,”’ said Sam. 
“Lots of soldiers, too, from the gunnery 
school and the camp at Boulder City. 
Those guys are smart. It’s a lot more 
fun going fishing than it is trying to 
beat those games in Vegas. Even if you 
don’t catch any fish you get a lot of 
fresh air and rest.” 

That ride to Boulder Canyon was 
exciting enough. The powerful motor 
shoved us along on top of the waves, 
but we would have got plenty wet if 
we hadn’t had on rubber coats. As the 
water grew calmer, nearing the frown- 
ing, dark walls of Boulder Canyon, I 
looked at my watch. We’d covered the 
twenty-five miles from the boat landing 


war workers go fishing?” 


in about an hour! That boat can move. 

Lake Mead, which is really a huge 
inland sea formed by Boulder Dam 
across the Colorado River, is 115 miles 
long, with a 600-mile shoreline. In 
places it’s twenty miles wide, and the 
depth runs to as much as 700 feet. 
It’s shaped like a giant dumbbell, with 
3oulder Canyon forming the handle, the 
main lake near the dam one bell, and 
Virgin River basin the other. 

Open the year ‘round, Lake Mead 
offers consistently good fishing to an- 
glers who know where to go. At the 
present time, the public boat landing 
at Hemenway Wash is closed, so only 
private boats are available, but natives 
at Las Vegas and Boulder City usually 
can put anyone who's lucky enough to 
have a chance to fish Mead in touch 
with a boat owner. And it’s a good idea 
for persons fishing Mead the first time 
to go out with an experienced angler, 
anyway, for the lake is big and storms 
are likely to come up. 

I'd given Bob some of the rudiments 

(Continued on page 66) 
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since the Garden of Eden, 
snakes have been more-or-less 
unpopular animals, classed by 
some as “varmints,”’ and giving 
timid souls shivers of fear whenever 
they see one. But there are people who 
like snakes—are even quite devoted to 
them—and in almost every community 
one finds a “snake man,”’ who, for his 
peculiar hobby, earns the admiration, 
incredulity, or ridicule of his neighbors. 

In Dutchess County, New York, such 
a man can be found in the person of 
Herb Nichols, who has adopted the 
slogan, ‘““Keep 'Em Crawling.”’ Nichols, 
a_ slim, gray-haired man of fifty, has 
not always been a snake fancier. Unlike 
the usual small boy whose pockets, to 
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his mother’s horror, are cluttered up 
with frogs, turtles, and snakes, Nichols 
did not give much thought to reptiles 
until a few years ago, although he had 
been a woodsman enjoying fishing and 
hunting. Now his gun and his fishing 
tackle are hardly ever lifted from their 
racks, but his snake hooks are always 
at hand and show plenty of wear. 

It was only seven years ago that 
Nichols’s hobby had its beginnings and 
put him on the way to becoming an 
amateur herpetologist. Up to that time 
he had been a city house painter, taking 
occasional vacation trips into the coun- 
try. Various circumstances, principally 
a slack period in his business, caused 
him to accept the position of caretaker 
of a lonely piece of property on a moun- 
tain top a few miles from the town of 
Wingdale, New York. His nearest 
neighbor is three precipitous miles 
down the mountainside. 

Snakes are numerous in that coun- 
try; Nichols found that out soon after 














These six pictures show how Herb Nichols captures a timber 
rattler alive. He spots one sunning itself on a bowlder and 
approaches quietly, but the snake, aroused, attempts to es- 
cape. Nichols quickly grasps it with a special clamp rod... 


he had taken up residence there. The 
first rattler that he encountered so sur- 
prised and scared him that he almost 
broke a leg jumping away from it. The 
incident occurred one day when he was 
weeding a flower bed in front of the 
old barn, which he had converted into 
a home. 

Nichols was on his knees 
weeds and absorbed in admiring his 
flowers, when he thought he heard 4 
rustling sound in the grass near him. 
He didn’t pay much attention, assum- 
ing it was just a field mouse, until he 
heard the sound again—closer this time. 
Casually glancing up, Nichols was 
startled to see a big timber rattler, 
about six feet away, staring curiously 
at him. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
he sprang up from his kneeling position 
and landed on his feet six feet in the 
opposite direction. 

“I'll always be sorry for what I did 
next,’’ Nichols relates. “I obeyed m) 
first impulse, ran for my gun, and pul 
a bullet right through that snakes 
head. If I had only stopped to realize 
that he was just hanging around t 
help me rid the barn of rats and mice 
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I never would have dispatched him so 
neatly.” 

The skin of this snake, the bullet 
holes plainly visible, is mounted and 
hanging in a local tavern, mocking the 
now reptile-minded Nichols every time 
he looks at it. That’s the first and last 
snake he ever killed. 

As soon as he began to realize, 
Nichols said, that the snakes were more 
afraid of him than he was of them, 
and that they would leave him alone if 
he gave them a chance to escape, he 
decided not to molest them. Then he 
began studying them, casually at first, 
with the few books on reptiles available 
to him. His interest deepened, the more 
he learned, until he finally became an 
acknowledged snake man. 

The neighbors around East Mountain 
did not share Nichols’s enthusiasm for 
snakes, and most of his pleas for a pol- 
icy of “live and let live” fell on deaf 
ears as far as snakes were concerned— 
either venomous or harmless. Even 
though he spent hours explaining, to 
anyone who would listen, that snakes 
feed on rats and mice, and therefore 
help the farmer keep these rodents un- 
der control, he still made few converts. 

One farmer near the foot of the 
mountain was particularly averse to 
Snakes and killed them on sight. If 
Nichols was there when the farmer saw 
ne, he would let the snake fancier 
catch it alive and take it away. So 
Nichols was exceedingly surprised this 
spring to have this farmer stop him 
one day and tell him that there was a 
black snake around the farm, and that 
he didn’t want Nichols to lay a hand 
on it. In fact he wanted very badly to 
fave it live right there. Nichols looked 
Mcredulously at the man. Realizing 
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that his right-about-face needed ampli- 
fication, the farmer explained that his 
property was overrun with rats that 
had become so bold they even stole 
young kittens out of a box in the barn 
for food. 

“You were right about snakes, Nick,” 
the farmer admitted. “I won’t kill any 
more and if you see ’em around here, 
leave ’em be.” 

Other farmers have come around to 
this way of thinking, too, Nichols said, 
although with most of them the toler- 
ance doesn’t extend to rattlesnakes and 
copperheads. 

“I can understand their attitude,” he 
said. ‘Especially if they have children. 
I can’t expect them to welcome poison- 
ous snakes on their property. So they 
are glad to let me hunt on their land 
and take away as many of the danger- 
ous ones as I can find.” 

Through careful observations and 
deductions, he has located a few snake 
dens in the county, to the envy of other 
herpetologists. This knowledge assures 
him of a good catch in the spring, 
when the snakes are coming out of hi- 
bernation and are still in the dens, and 
in the fall when they are returning for 
the winter’s sleep. He knew the type of 
rocky hillside that snakes like for a 
den, but for some inexplicable reason 
the reptiles will choose one in prefer- 
ence to another that seems equally good 
to the human eye. 

Nichols knew that 
copperheads must 


rattlesnakes and 
have hibernating 


. and holds the rattler firmly while he 
maneuvers a forked stick. There! The fork 
pins the reptile's head; now Nichols can 
grasp it tightly behind the head with his 
bare hand and drop it into a carrying sack 


dens on his mountain or on adjacent 
ones, but without knowing the exact 
area where they congregated, hunting 
for them would be like looking for the 
proverbial needle in the haystack. He 
looked for them anyway, of course, for 
a snake man is necessarily an enthus- 
iast and an optimist, but when he stum- 
bled on a den it would be by pure luck. 
This hit-or-miss method could be im- 
proved upon, he believed, by outthink- 
ing the snakes. Men are smarter than 
snakes, after all, but the solving of this 
problem even then depended a great 
deal on luck. If snakes congregate in 
one spot for the winter, Nichols rea- 
soned, and disperse over the surround- 
ing countryside in the summer, then 
they must travel away from the den in 
the spring and toward it in the fall. 
That seems simple enough, but the luck 
comes in finding and observing the 
snakes as they crawl to and from the 
dens. Nichols considers himself fortu- 
nate in seeing, from time to time, 
enough snakes crawling in one direction 
in the spring and in the opposite direc- 
tion in the fall to correctly surmise the 
exact hillsides which they chose for 
winter quarters. 

Nichols is reticent about disclosing 
the locations of the dens for fear of too 
many snake collectors depleting the 
snake population and upsetting the bal- 
ance of nature. He himself only col- 
lects enough for his own needs, or to 
exchange for different species with 
collectors in other parts of the country. 

Perhaps we had better explain here 
why any man “needs” a snake. A snake 
man wouldn’t be a snake man if he 
didn’t want to keep a few as pets. Be- 
sides, he usually wants to tell people 

(Continued on page 87) 


AN AMATEUR PROVES THAT FEAR OF 
RATTLERS CAN EASILY BE OVERCOME 





































City fishermen line the shores of near-by public waters like flies around the honey-pot, but the few fish-wise anglers get most of the honey! 





a bucket of 


AM ladled me up 

medium to medium-large steel- 

back minnows, fifty of them, just 

right for a day’s Texas bass fish- 
ing. I dug down deep into my pants 
and produced a dollar bill. 

He took it, but he kept on looking at 
me expectantly. 

‘Not enough,” he grunted. 
five-cent minnows.” 

You could have floored me with a 
black gnat. I've been a fisherman ever 
since I was strong enough to hold a 
cane pole, and once used to think it was 
just sissy to buy bait. I've also been 
relieved of a week’s pay by a thug who 
nudged me with a .45 to let me know he 
wasn't fooling around about it. But 
here was something new both along the 
lines of bait and banditry. I counted 
ten and said patiently: 

“Listen, Sam. I didn’t want to buy 
you out. Or did you give me goldfish 
instead of big slicks?” 

“No foolin’,”” he replied. “That's the 
price, and if you won't pay it there’s 
plenty who will.” 

He explained that water was low 
all over the state and more special 
county laws against commercial bait 
seining than there were minnows. 
These steelbacks, he said, had cost him 
each, wholesale, and they 
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2'.» cents 
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had been shipped in by refrigerator 
truck from Arkansas. 

Very tenderly I poured the minnows 
back in Sam's trough. It hadn’t taken 
me long to figure out what the day’s 
fishing would have cost me: bait, $2.50; 
boat, $1; gasoline and two meals, $2. 
Five-fifty was a lot of money. I just 
couldn't stand it, no matter how much 
I wanted to fish or needed to get away 
from the office. And those five-cent 
minnows became a symbol to me. I 
swore I would never go fishing again 





No muskies in this string, but the ditch where they 
were caught isn't a thousand miles from home, either 





if it took the price of a pair of s! 
just to get started. 


Fellow fishermen, I am just anol 


poor man. I’ve got a good job 
make a fair wage, but with my fan 
there is a spot for every dollar 
caught the fishing fever many jy 
ago, when fishing was fun, not | 
ness, but those five-cent minnows < 
very near to curing me. All over 
country, as fishing becomes more < 
mercialized and more _ streams 
closed to the public and lake sl! 
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SMART ANGLING IN LOCAL WATERS WILL SPARE 
YOUR BUDGET WITHOUT SPOILING YOUR SPORT 


By ANDERSON CHEAVENS 


pought up by private interests, there 
are scores of thousands of purse-poor 
sportsmen in my same situation, and 
all are wondering what to do about it. 

You will notice I qualified what I said 
about not going fishing any more. The 
truth is, I couldn’t any more quit than 
I could stop eating, and so I had to find 
a solution. It was not easy, but it has 
been so satisfactory to me that I would 
like to pass the idea along. It has even 
solved the “No Fishing—No Trespass- 
ing” problem. 

You see, I was becoming a victim of 
the modern trend to take our fun sec- 
ondhand, paying a big price for it—to 
watch life, not live it. Most of us don’t 
like to do things the hard way because 
mechanization has overwhelmed us and 
made us soft. I was getting that way 
about my fishing until the price pace 
got too swift for me. I don’t like to 
work, but I like to eat; therefore I 
work. I like to fish, but I can’t pay the 
price of driving 1,000 miles to catch 
trout, or 300 miles to find virgin bass 
waters; therefore I fish for almost 
nothing in a lean, overworked city lake. 

And I am not just bragging when 
I say I enjoy it because I catch fish 
there when hundreds of others do not. 
I have taught myself in the last five 
years to make the most of this fishing 
that costs me the least. I’ve learned 
more about fish in those five years than 
I ever knew before. 

For example, let’s say it is mid-May. 
While others explore the depths of the 
lake futilely, I go after the monstrous 
crappies hiding up under the willows 
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along the roadside sloughs leading into 
near-by Mountain Creek Lake. I know 
they are there because I learned about 
them the hard way; the old-fashioned 
but reliable trial-and-error method. In 
previous mid-Mays I fished the deep 
holes, I fished the bluff banks, I fished 
the feeder creeks—-but I got no crap- 
pies. Then I tried the sloughs, and 
found the big ones. At other seasons, 
the deep holes, the bluff banks, and the 
feeder creeks paid off; and the first 
lesson in discriminating, selective fish- 
ing began to percolate through my 
thick skull. 

This was important to me, because 
Mountain Creek Lake, open to the pub- 
lic, is one of my two or three chief 
fishing places. It’s midway between two 
large cities containing plenty of an- 
glers, and the intervening country boys 
also like to fish while resting from 
their cotton-chopping. But Mountain 
Creek Lake is only thirteen miles from 
my house, and I can get in a good 
day’s fishing, if I seine my own bait, 
with my only expense the cost of trans- 
portation to the lake and back home 
counting everything, a bit less than a 
dollar! When I catch half a dozen of 
those barn-door perch, the meat is a 
worth-while item, especially when one 
has as many hungry mouths to fill as 
I have. Moreover, my youngsters like 
fishing and I am trying to bring them 
up as sportsmen; a real boy will get 
as much fun out of a carp caught on a 
willow stick as you and I will from a 
dry-fly-caught trout, and that is as it 
should be. Some day he will be the 
dry-fly man—but 
only if he gets a 
start. 

And incidental- 
ly, this question 
of bait remains 
as a No. 1 item 
if you are a city 
dweller, as I am. 
Bait is bartered 
from public 
stands, and prices 
fluctuate like the 
cost of beef. It is 
not always, of 
course, that good 
minnows cost five 
cents each, but 
the price has been 
consistently ris- 
ing for years, and 
so far as I know 
there is not any 
factor to prevent 
a further in- 
crease. 

The alternative 
is catching and 
storing your own. 
While in many 
states laws regu- 
lating the taking 
of minnows for 


Free bait—a can of 
worms with the home- 
grown taste fish love 


Start the younger generation on carp ana 
they'll grow into dry-fly men in due time 


sale are stringent (as they are in 
Texas, where I live) there is no undue 
restriction on the individual who wants 
to take hold of one end of a minnow 
seine and make a drag or so up the 
creek. The law limits the length of 
the seine and the size of the mesh; it 
provides that any game fish accident- 
ally snared be returned, and also that 
unusable minnows be restored un- 
harmed to the water. But no real 
sportsman would complain about that. 

If you really want to beat the bait 
racket, a few dollars will build a serv- 
iceable backyard minnow tank where 
you can keep surplus minnows that 
you have either bought or seined, and 
it will soon pay for itself. Arrange it 
with a spill-over drain and a small 
spray of fresh, aérated water from 
the nearest faucet. The run-off can be 
utilized to irrigate a willow tree or 
perhaps some hyacinths or other at- 
tractive plants that thrive in wet earth, 
and your wife will not complain. Then, 
on your next day off, take the family 
and go minnow fishing. They can help 
you drag the seine and have a fine 
picnic at the same time. You'll bring 
your minnows home and have them 
handy—and cheap—the next time the 
urge to fish hits you. 

Likewise, it is a disgrace that a man 
who owns a spade and even a moder- 
ately strong back thinks he has to go 
to the store to buy worms, very much 
as he shops for spinach. While the cost 
of worms is seldom beyond reach, there 
is no reason why they should cost any- 
thing at all. 

The average fisherman does not know 
very much about worms; they all look 
alike to him. But not to fish! Most of 
us are satisfied with that long, sticky, 
milk-exuding variety of garden hackle 
that may be found in damp spots any- 
where. They may be satisfactory as 
trot-line bait, but a discriminating 

Continued on page 64) 
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Al growled but shifted the pistol to his left 
hand. Blam! And the grouse flew merrily away 


SUPPOSE you have hunted grouse— 
the tricky ruffed grouse of the East, 
or his equally brilliant Western 
cousin, the blue grouse of the low- 
lands. But did you ever run into the big 
blues of the high country? They’re 
dumb, brother—-almost as dumb as I am. 

Let me tell you' about the screwiest 
grouse hunt you ever heard of. 

We are back in the tall hills of Wash- 
ington state for another hunting season. 
The packer has brought us in with 
horses, about eighteen miles from the 
nearest road. We are camped 5,000 feet 
above sea level, and the peaks go roar- 
ing up another 4,000 into the sky behind 
us. There is snow in the high places, 
none around camp, although our water 
bucket freezes every night. 

Deer hunting is almost too good. 
Al, and myself 


Opening day, George, 
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"it must be good for 
more than plinking!" 


each knock over a buck. That leaves us 
with the alternative of grouse or bear. 
Don’t ask me why I don’t choose bear. 
I couldn’t tell you. 


Elmer —our cook-—-says we need 
some grouse for stew. This is all very 
well. We have a shotgun, and George 
is of the opinion that it won’t take long 
to get a nice bag. 

“Shotgun!” snorts Al, as if he finds 
something unspeakably vile about that 
honest weapon. “That isn’t hunting. 
It’s murder.” 

‘“Maybe you think it’d be more sport- 
ing to catch ’em with your hands?” 
suggests George. 

The vapor puffing out of Al’s nose 
looks like smoke in the frosty air. He 
digs a .22 revolver out of his war bag. 
“This is the gun for mountain chick- 
ens,” he claims. 

















“T'll take the 
says George. “After all, we 
want some stew.” 

They argue. Al points out 
that a man buys a pistol and 


shotgun,” 


keeps it for maybe forty 
years without ever getting to 
shoot anything except a tin 
can or a burglar. Here is a 
fine chance to put the pop- 
guns to a real test. 

George replies that you 
can't make a grouse stew out 
of noble sentiments. You have 
to have a grouse. 

I side with Al, mentioning 
the .22 single-shot pistol I 
had along. I have an unfail- 
ing instinct that always leads 
me to do the wrong thing. 

“T’ll pick and draw every 
grouse that you two fellows 
with a _ pistol!” 
George. 

“You're going to be busy! 
Al replies. 

“Providing,” George con- 
- tinues, “that you get limits 
7 If you don’t, then you 
pick and draw my 
birds. Also, you have to 
shoot them in the head 
No real sportsmen like 
you would want to 
shoot a grouse through 
the middle.” 

“Can't you think of 
any other conditions‘ 
I ask sarcastically. 

“What do we care?” 
says Al. “It’s a deal!” 

That’s how it starts. 
An hour later Al and I 
half a mile from 
camp, prowling along a 
ridge dotted with little 
spruce trees. George 
has gone up above to 
the open meadows where he can get 
some nice wing-shooting. After a whilt 
we hear his shotgun go boom, boom! 

“Anyway,” I venture gloomily, ‘“w: 
will have stew.” 

About that time a big blue hoot 
roars up off the ground at our feet an 
goes sailing out over the canyon. 

“Stand still!” says Al. “See if there 


'? 


any more of ’em! 


FE PEER around for two or thr 
WAT nce and can’t see anythin; 
Then I start walking ahead. The air 
full of grouse. They come whirring 
in all directions—right out of th 
ground, I think. Three or four youl 
ones fly up in near-by trees and sit ther 
looking at us. 
Al edges up to within about twen 
feet of one of these innocents, level 


shoot says 


2 are 
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off his revolver, and blazes away. The 
grouse comes down in a great flurry of 
beating wings, with a hole through his 
head. 

A couple of the remaining birds flush 
at the noise, but there is still one left. 
This, I figure, is the family idiot, and 
should certainly be shot before he has a 
chance to breed. 

I sneak around to within thirty feet 
of this dumb-bell and draw a fine bead 
on his skull. At the shot he ducks and 
looks at me suspiciously. 

“You missed him,” says Al. 


ss ONEST ?” 
sarcasm. 

“Shoot him again,” says Al. “He is 
beginning to wonder about you.” 

“So am I,” I says. However, I put 
another cartridge in the popgun, and 
level off. Blam! This time the grouse 
hops down to another limb and clucks 
at me reproachfully. 

“Kill him again,” says Al. “He isn’t 
dead yet.” 

I am beginning to think that this 
grouse is not very bright. In fact, he is 
right in my class. So I load up and care- 
fully walk closer. When I am 
about fifteen feet from him, 
the grouse begins to act nerv- 
ous. I stop, take careful aim, 
and knock the top of his head 
off. 

“Swell!” says Al, generous- 
ly. “I was beginning to think 
you would have to kill him 
with a stick.” 

After this auspicious begin- 
ning we go snooping along up 
the ridge. A couple of times we 
flush out old birds, but they 
keep right on going. 

“We want to get into a flock 
of young ones,” Al says. “They 
don't know which way is up. 

Also, they’re better eating.” 

“Sure,” I agree. “And may- 
be they'll be easier picking.” 

A few minutes later we flush 
a pair of blues that go whirring 
up into a little spruce. This is 
on a steep hillside, and makes 
a very nice set-up. We get to 
Within twenty feet of them, on 
the uphill side and nearly on 
the same level. We sit down, 
hold our guns in both hands 
With our elbows braced, and Al 
counts to three. The two shots 
Sound like one. 

Al’s bird comes tumbling 
down to stir the spruce needles 
With a furious last drumming 
of wings. Mine flies away. 

“Maybe you ought to close 
your eyes when you shoot,” Al 
Suggests. 


I says, with my best 
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By 


CHESTER CHATFIELD 


Yes, a pistol hunt for big highland 
blue grouse seems silly—until you've 
actually met up with the bird itself 


“I will get my birds, don’t worry,” I 
Says, again displaying my unerring in- 
stinct for talking myself into trouble. 

“I was just thinking,” says Al, “that 
it would be a good idea to make this a 
three-handed game. For instance, if I 
don’t kill my three grouse, or if I 
should bust one through the middle, I 
will pick and draw the birds. And the 
same for you.” 

“That’s just swell,’”’ I says. ‘“Provid- 
ing you will shoot left-handed without 
any kind of a rest from now on.” 

Al thinks this over for a minute. Then 
he tries pointing his revolver with his 
left hand. Finally he says O.K. 

For once it looks like I have out- 
smarted him. If you have never tried 
shooting with your left hand, you 
should do it sometime. 

All I need now is two more grouse, 
and I think I have it figured out. There 
are plenty of grouse, and the day is 
long ahead of us. All I have to do is 
take my time and get close before I 
shoot. 

It is about half an hour before we 
flush any more birds. This time it is 
another flock of a dozen or more, and 


five or six of them take to the trees. As 
Al is one bird up on me, I get the first 
shot. I maneuver around very cautious- 
ly to within thirty feet of a speckled, 
sooty-blue rascal, and then try to get 
closer. This grouse is smarter than 
most. He goes whirring across the can- 
yon, and a couple of others go with him. 

“Hey!” Al protests. “‘You’re supposed 
to shoot them, not put salt on their 
tails.” 

I finally get in position and knock a 
feather off the neck of a bird, but other- 
wise do no damage. Naturally, he leaves. 
Al gets one shot, a long one, and that 
bird flies away. 

In ten minutes we flush a pair of big 

(Continued on page 67) 


Chatfield and two of 
the dumb young 
blues that lingered 
a bit too long. Each 
was brought down 
by a clean head shot 


Carefully maneuyer- 
ing, the author got 
within 30 feet of an 
unsuspicious grouse 
and took steady aim. 
(The bird is alive 
and healthy today.) 
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Broken gunstock toe 
and butt plate! But 
not necessarily out 
for the duration— 
even if gunsmiths 
and parts are hard 
to find. You can 
repair it yourself! 


First remove and dis- 
card the butt plate. 
Then amputate the 
damaged surface of 
the stock with your 
saw, leaving a flat 
plane on which a new 
toe will be fitted 


Next the surface is 
“planed” flat with 
glass. This is nec- 
essary to insure a 
strong glue joining. 
A similar surface is 
prepared on the new 
toe when it is shaped 


Your next step will 
be to lay out a dove- 
tail or spline which 
will hold the stock 
and the roughly cut 
toe firmly together. 
The text describes 
how two small nails 
help you to do this 


If you do not have 
access to a dovetail 
cutter, you can saw 
out square-section 
grooves in both toe 
and stock and widen 
them with your file 


Be Your 








HE words that boiled out between Den Webster's 
teeth would evaporate printer's ink. 
“What's the peeve now?” asked Hugh Miller, his 
companion in all hunting ventures. 

“Look at that!” Don held up a double-barrel shotgun 
a somewhat aged one but still his favorite rabbit killer 
and pointed to the stock. “See what my brother-in-lav 
did!” 

“Hmmm, busted the toe clean off! And that butt 
plate’s fit only for the rubber-scrap drive.”’ 

Don laid the gun across a chair. ‘‘Guess I'll have t 
run down to the Sport Shop and get a new stock.” 

“Yeah? Tried to buy any stocks lately?”’ 

“You mean there’s a shortage there too?” 

Hugh nodded. “I don’t know for sure, but Art tried 
to buy a stock for his 12 gauge the other day, and the 
clerk told him he might get the gunsmith over on State 
Street to make him one; but it turned out that the smithy 
is working down at the plane factory and has enough 
spare-time gun work booked to run him for a year. 
but no spare time.” 

Don opened his mouth as if for another tirade, then 
snapped it shut and merely shrugged. 

“Why don’t you fix it yourself?” Hugh suggested 

Don shook his head. “It’s ticklish business, working 
on a gunstock.” 


ws OT half so ticklish as most people think. You've 

worked enough with wood—building bookcases, 
tables, and that boat trailer—to know a rasp from a 
plane; and I’ve done a little tinkering myself. I think we 
could have a lot of fun. Good way to pass a few eve- 
nings.”’ 

“Might be at that. What will we need?” 

“Some walnut to build out that toe, a new butt plate, 
glue, and some varnish or some other kind of finish. 
That'll do for a start anyway.” 

“I’ve got a crotch from a walnut tree,’ Don said. 
“Been seasoning in the garage for ten or twelve years. 
Has a curly grain that ought to match this stock. Let's 
run down to the Sport Shop and pick up a butt plate.” 

Don and Hugh discovered that butt plates are scarce 
too. The store had a few hard-rubber ones, but they were 
for another make of gun and were too narrow for Don's 
stock. 

“Think we could make one?” Don asked, a little 
anxiously. 

“Sure, if we had to. Could file it out of a piece of 
steel, iron, or plastic; and I heard of a fellow who made 
one from maple. But let’s look some more.” 

They visited two other dealers before they found a 
butt plate that was big enough for their gun. It really 
was a rifle plate but would do. It consisted of three 
layers of colored rubber, red, white, and black. The 
inner layer was hard, the outer soft. 

They also picked up a tube of pyroxylin household 
cement, a dime’s worth of steel wool, a half-dozen sheets 
of No. 3/0 sandpaper, a wood rasp, a dime bottle 
orange shellac, and a quarter-pint of spar varnish. That 
evening they went to work, and two nights later thi 
job was done. Much to their surprise, the stock would 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


Another important feature in the 
series designed to help you keep 


sports equipment in tiptop shape 
OUTDOOR LIF! 
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look, to the casual observer, as though it never had been 
broken. The new butt plate dressed up the gun a lot. 
And thanks to care in making the glued joint, the stock 
was as sound as it ever had been. 


OES your shotgun (or rifle) have a broken stock toe, 
D or any other damages that can be repaired by a little 
wood surgery? If so, here is how to go about it. The 
photographs show a repair job like that Don and Hugh 
carried out; but the various steps involved are easily 
adapted to the repairing of any other kind of stock dam- 
age, or even to the fitting of a new comb or cheek piece 
to a sound stock. 

Remove the old butt plate and discard it if it is broken. 
Save the screws, for they may fit the new plate and 
often can be reinserted into their original holes in the 
stock. For convenience in handling, it is a good idea to 
remove the action from the stock, particularly if the 
gun is not a takedown model. With a fine-tooth saw 
(such as the backed crosscut shown) trim the broken 
portion of the stock until an approximate flat surface is 
produced. In some cases, the damaged part can be ampu- 
tated by making two cuts to produce a V notch or some 
similar form. It is important that the cut surface be made 
as nearly flat as practicable and that the surface of the 
piece to be added be equally flat and smooth. In this way, 
a good glue joint will be produced. 

For working down the wood to produce an even sur- 
face, you can use a small wood rasp, sandpaper, or 
scrapers. One way of making keen-cutting scrapers is to 
cut some scraps of double-weight window glass into 
2-inch squares, making the cuts slightly convex so that 
each corner will be away from the wood as you work. 
This prevents the corners from digging in and enables 
you to remove wood in narrow strips when dressing down 
high spots. Glass scrapers may be either pushed or 
pulled while cutting; and, of course, you should exercise 
reasonable care not to cut yourself. Test the evenness of 
the wood surface with a steel ruler or other straight-edge. 


HEN the stock has been dressed down, you can 
judge very accurately the size and shape of the 
piece of wood to be added. Select wood having a grain 
and color as nearly like that of the stock as possible. 
Don’t expect to make a perfect match; but with a little 
care you can make the repair so inconspicuous that most 
people will never notice it. In the case of the shotgun 
in the photographs, the original walnut had a feathery 
grain, was fairly light in color, and had an orange tint. 
This color proved puzzling until it was found that 
orange shellac over fairly light walnut 
reproduced it exactly. The wood for the 
patch must be thoroughly seasoned and 
free of any cracks and other blemishes. 
In the case illustrated, a suitable chunk 
was obtained from a walnut-tree crotch 
that had been rescued, several years 
previously, from a farmer’s woodpile. 
With a handsaw—or a jig or band 
saw if either is available—trim the 
(Continued on page 75) 
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stock Surgeon 


A "butterfly" spline 
is inserted into the 
grooves to draw toe 
and stock together. 
Good fit and proper 
gluing help insure 
a tight, rigid joint 


When the cement or 
glue has dried, you 
can begin the delli- 
cate work of rasp- 
ing the new toe to 
the stock's contour 


Toe repair cu plete, 
a new butt plate can 


be fitted. Here the | 


proper size is being 


scribed on an over- — 


large plate. It will 
then be rasped or 
filed to proper size 
and screwed to butt 











A coat of shellac is applied to the 
stock, permitted to dry, and then is 
rubbed down with No. 00 steel wool. 
Final finishing may be an oil rub 
or varnish. At left: The completed 
job. While the joining may be visible, 


few men would snot it as a repair 
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Left: Leif the Lucky 
was a poor judge of real 
estate. His island's pop- 
ulation now consists sole- 
ly of queer rabbit breeds 


The fast-sinking dory had 
to be hauled into the boat 












These two were white—but there were coal-black ones too! 


F BUCK HANDY’'S thirty-foot catboat weren’t accommodatingly seaworthy 
we'd doubtless have chug-chugged only the scant mile to Nonamesset 
Island as planned. Didn’t the two boxes of decoys clearly indicate ducks? 
But you don’t know Cape Cod firemen. Although the Falmouth Fire De- 
partment seldom changes its mind in line of duty, you’re not so sure of it 
whenever, in more recreative moments, a call comes from shootable game. 

Fact is, the boys have never been averse to something a little different. 
Take my word, they got it. 

Captain Stubbs and Drum weren't consulted. That they were also present 
was only to be expected. They were usually present. Although the former 
sails officially under the title of Captain, and is so recorded by the Barn- 
stable County distributor of dog licenses, he doesn’t object to being called 


Stubby after you’ve come to know him. Stubby is a 
four-year-old beagle of active disposition owned by 
fire fighter Stan Fisher. Drum—-of the same appeal- 
ing breed—-owned by Art Eastman, can’t hear any 
too well but there’s nothing whatever the matter 
with his smell apparatus. 

But it could scarcely be a party without the pres- 
ence of Buck Handy—Buck who in addition to his 
fire-fighting duties has the destinies of the catboat 
Myrtle to guide. You become aware the Massachu- 
setts hunting season is on when Buck unsteps his 
mast for the winter, stows aw4y sail, and installs in 
the cabin a cast-iron stove. Unofficially adopted by 
the Fire Department as a sort of hunting excursion 
boat for its own exclusive use, the Myrtle manages 
to see quite a lot of life. Where she gets her gas, and 
who pays the bill, is a mystery I have been unable 
to solve. Last time I tried to horn in with a share | 
was told the Myrtle ran on hot air. I was left to 
draw my own conclusions. 

If her skipper and owner should turn recalcitrant, 
which is surprisingly rare, his colleagues first tr) 
gentle persuasion, and if this seems to fail they p 
on the screws. In the latter event, they remind thi 
victim of the first time he ever went hunting f 
rabbits. It appears the prevailing custom of a hunte 
holding his stand after his dog announces the disc‘ 
ery of a rabbit track hadn’t appealed to a person 
Buck’s active nature. He's reported to have let out 
whoop and beaten the dog to it. 

However that might be, rabbits were what help 
to inspire a wish for something different today. 
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By 
ELON JESSUP 


When hunters put to sea for 
game they should expect al- 
most anything. But in this in- 


stance Nature outdid herself! 


for ducks, the weather was turning too 
disgustingly pleasant. It further hap- 
pens that the firehouse serenity had 
been disturbed by a report, emanating 
from the islands, of bunnies galore. 
These were reputed to inhabit that 
small patch of ocean-surrounded loneli- 
ness known unfavorably in shipping 
circles as No Man’s Land. Presumably 
they were the familiar cottontail, but 
no one could say for certain. 

Firemen (and this intruding follower 
of fires) now assembled at the end of 
the Woods Hole pier, conveniently adja- 
cent to the local station, while the 
Myrtle below awaited with understand- 
able comcern a decision. The dogs 
g-r-r’d under our feet, which caused 
Stan to take time out to tell them, “Go 
on and get your fighting over.” 

Instead of which the dogs contrarily 
declared peace. Their benign influence 
seems to have had its effect. No Man’s 
Land and its reputed rabbits were unani- 
mously chosen. Williams vanished momentarily into the fire- 
house with a 12 gauge to reappear with a cute little .410, an 
exchange which caused his 12 and 16 gauge colleagues to ask 
what he intended to do with the peashooter. The Myrtle 
cast off. 

A cruise on the good ship Myrtle is never boresome. Crowd- 
ing around the northeastern end of Nonamesset into Vine- 
yard Sound, it began to look as though the end of our passage 
might present difficulties in the way of a landing. We were 
towing a dory, which would be the only possible means of 
getting ashore. That selfsame dory now displayed a tugging 
reluctance to stay by the ship. In short, it was leaking like a 
sieve. Buck and Stan, at the stern of Myrtle, looked the fast- 
filling situation over. 

“Where'd you get it?’’ Stan wanted to know. 

“Borrowed it,” said Buck. 

“Borrowed it,’”’ repeated Stan. “I could steal a better dory 
than that.” 

“Too late now,” returned Buck. “We've got to get her 
aboard.” 

Williams precariously eased himself down into the dory 
and tried to bail out some of the worst. For tippiness, a dory 
isa close runner-up to canoes. We dragged her aboard. The 
dogs seemed to wish to lend a hand but their efforts were dis- 
couraged. When she was bottom up you could see daylight 
through one of the seams. Buck got out calking tools. The 
chances of reaching shore quickly improved. 

Meantime, Vineyard Sound was growing wider. When it 
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island 


widens to the point of becoming open Atlantic, you are 
likely to become aware of the fact. A stout head wind out 
of the southwest doesn’t help. The water now had become 
sufficiently eruptive to cause Fireman Pat Peck at the 
tiller beamingly to shout: 

“If I'd only brought my roller skates I’d be showing you 
boys some steps.” 

As Pat, at that moment, was guiding the tiller with his 
feet and holding on with his hands, the result might have 
proved interesting. Beyond doubt, the Myrtle was dancing. 
The dogs had long since retired to the warmth and dryness 
of the cabin forward. Shivering and wringing wet, I de- 
cided to join them. I found the stove still gayly glowing, 
and fortunately still firmly attached to its moorings. 

I inquired of the dogs how they liked this jolly seagoing 
life. Drum, having decided to make the best of a bad assign- 
ment, opened one eye, closed it, and went back to sleep. 
Stubby’s feelings were mixed. He gave me a reproachful 
look that said: ‘You fellers certainly get the derndest 
ideas.”” And then he snuggled up with a “Please don’t 
leave me.” 

But I wished to see the bright-colored cliffs of Gay Head 
at Marthas Vineyard southeasternmost end, of which we 
were now coming abreast, no great distance offshore. I 
poked my head out of the companionway only to get, for 
my curiosity, several gallons of Atlantic Ocean on the star- 
board ear, a large share of which proceeded to trickle 
down my neck. 
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Stan shot into the moving brush—and hoped he hadn't killed his dog 


The island of No Man's Land now 
lay only five miles ahead due south. 
This would ordinarily mean the roll- 
ingest leg of the lot, famous as one of 
the wickedest patches of water north 
of Hatteras; that is, if you picked the 
wrong day, of which there are said to 
be an uncommon many. Although you 
might not know it, this particular day 
would be classed by skippers as one of 
the best. This was the same course Leif 
Ericson once followed. Perhaps it was 
where he got the name of Leif the 
Lucky. At any rate, like him, we pres- 
ently cast anchor. 


O HERE was the 800-acre patch of 
S offshore desert island on which, in 
the year 1001, Leif the Lucky is re- 
puted to have built himself a house and 
settled down. The presence of only 
three buildings now—and unoccupied at 
that— would seem to indicate the wheels 
of prozress on No Man’s Land as turn- 
ing exceeding slow. These and a hearten- 
ing pile of rocks to form a breakwater 
were about the only changes Leif could 
have found to ponder upon if he’d ac- 
companied us today. 

Of course, there weren't any rabbits 
then. The partiality of rabbits for iso- 
lated islands is of more recent deriva- 
tion. And they didn’t swim across. As 
to whether No Man's Land had actually 
been so favored, as reported, still re- 
mained to be proved. 

“Some of you Robinson Crusoes better 
go ashore and see what you find,” 
gested Buck. ‘“‘The rest can stay and 
clean up what’s left of the ship.” 

That meant sign of bunnies. Three of 
us obeyed instructions and examined 
t:.e sands. These turned out not in the 
least hopeful. The rabbit population if 
existent must have gone into hiberna- 
tion, an unusual custom for rabbits. We 
returned to the Myrtle and duly re- 
ported. Somebody thereupon advanced 
the logical thought that dogs were good 
at such forms of research. Stubby at 
that precise moment was sniffing shore- 
ward, pleading to be given a chance. 
The entire expedition, including dogs 
and guns, went over the side and landed. 

There weren't any trees on the island. 
The growth ran almost exclusively to 
rambling patches of low stuff never 
more than shoulder high, huckleberries 


sug- 


9 
io 
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and bayberries 
predomina’ g, 
much of it sev ure- 
ly lashed together 
by long streamers 
of blackbei -y 


brambles. Stan 
gave the first 
patch encoun- 


tered a dubic ;5 
glance. 

“You can’t ask 
a dog to work 
that alone,” said 
he. ‘We'll have 
to help them.”’ 

It looked so. 
big dog couldr: < 
have penetrated # 
with much mo 
than his nose. But 
this was the sort 
of obstacle Stub- 


by and Drum 
were built to overcome. They were at 
once small and smooth-coated. They 


knew their work and how they loved it. 

Although we were only a few yarvu 
distant from their investigations they 
were always out of sight. 
out, taking stands rimming the thicket, 
Art Eastman perched on a big rock like 
a Lexington minuteman, Stan Fisher 
across the way showing a disembodied 
head floating on brush, and the rest 
striking variegated statuesque poses. 
Crackling evidence of good intentions 
came to our ears but for a time nothing 
happened. 

Then, one of the dogs opened up. 
Thrilling music, that initial yelp, in- 
dividually the most compelling of a 
rabbit hunting day. The barks of the 
chase were repeated, began to pile up. 
They seemed to be lining in the direction 
of Pat, stationed over yonder on the 
northern ridge. You couldn’t make out 
a thing, only hear. I saw Pat’s gun 
swing to shoulder. He fired into the 
thicket. From where I stood it looked 
a guess. But it wasn’t. Pat reached 
down into the brush and then held up 
what he’d shot. 

Few authorities can surpass the Fal- 
mouth Fire Department in the naming 
of local wild things that fly, run, or 
swim. This one for a time had them 
completely floored. Pat expressed the 
voice of the now assembled party: 







~ > - 


We'd strung} 


Toward the end, No Man's Land began to affect us the way the Wonderland affected Ali 





“For the love of Pete, what is it? 
First off the bat I figured some nutty 
kind of woodchuck.” 

It was a rabbit, all right, but by no 
means Johnny Cottontail, familiar and 
often exclusive quest of the average 
rabbit gunner. Nor was it a jack rabbit, 
some of which inhabit the far end of 
Cape Cod near Provincetown. Smaller 
than a jack, it ran notably larger than 
a cottontail. Its coat was lacking in 
yellow and brown. Instead, the coloring 
ranged from black through varying 
shades of gray to white. I think it was 
Stan that finally suggest chinchilla 
Now that you heard, you knew it could 
be that and nothing else. And while 
the finding of wild chinchilla rabbits off 
the coast of Cape Cod wouldn’t be as 
peculiar as a sudden appearance of the 
actual South American rodent itself, we 
were all agreed that even chinchilla 
rabbits were peculiar enough. 


HE No Man’s Land rabbit mystery 
| facies been satisfactorily solved ws 
strung out again on stands to await any 
repercussions. They weren't long in 
coming. No sooner there than the in- 
justrious Stubby unloosened a hip-hip- 

urrah. His celebration seeemed to 
gzag for a while, eventually to line 
ut for his master Stan. From where 
stood the target seemed even more 
ncealed than the lately deceased one 
1ese rabbits remained uncommonly at- 

.ched to their thick cover. Stan swung 
nis double to shoulder and fired into the 
brush. 

“Get him?” I called. 

“Got something,” answered Stan. ‘I 
hope to heaven it wasn’t my dog.” 

He held up a dead chinchilla. 

“They let a dog run ’em too close for 
comfort,’’ he complained. 

Traditions of the great American 
sport of rabbit gunning were suffering 
a number of jolts. They didn’t travel 
in circles, either, as a cottontail invari- 
ably does. Perhaps the unexpected 
arrival of the Falmouth Fire Depart- 
ment had proved too severe a strain 
upon the nervous system. The next ex- 
perience of Pat’s would seem to indicate 
such. 

Dogs were again nosing the thicket, 
now apparently without success. Pat 
stood far removed from where the} 


(Continued on page 83) 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
IN PICTURES 





you!...catching up on their reading of a well-known magazine. In 

order of age and experience they’re N. D. Goble, New Jersey farm owner; 
Corp. Robert Schmidt of the U. S. Army, stationed somewhere on the West 
Coast; and Karl Reitenbach, a five-year-old Pennsylvanian who can’t actually 
read the text, his father reports, but is very much interested in the pictures! 
And there's one thing you'll notice about all three of them; they're as com- 
pletely absorbed as if they were holding fishing rods instead of magazines! 
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Tsou three outdoor lovers are all getting along nicely indoors, thank 
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Setting up the stove—and meal. First unit 
is the fire box, made from the food can with 
a cut at bottom to admit fuel and three pie- 
wedge openings in the top to let heat rise 


AS | 

Re 

Sa 
Wires are laid across the fire box; then a 
cover from one of the coffee tins is laid 


over them. The flat rock makes a good base 
but isn't essential; dry, flat earth will do 


WONDER STOVE 


FROM OLD TIN CANS... 


It will boil, bake, and fry a com- 
plete outdoor meal over a tiny twig 
fire, and deliver it to you all hot and 
ready to eat at the same moment 


OUR tin cans and some wire—less 

metal than the utensils they substitut: 
for, much less the usual camp stov 
—are everything you need to make this 
novel cooker developed at Cornell Uni- 
versity under direction of Dr. E. L 
Palmer. Materials are a 5-qt. motor-oi! 
can, a No. 10 food can, two coffee tins 
two bent wires. Smaller parts nest int 
the large can for carrying on the trail 





Next comes a coffee tin of water for tea or 
coffee. If neither is wanted, this tin may 
be used to boil potatoes or other vegetables 
or to heat up soup or precooked baked beans 





The baking compartment—a coffee-tin lid set 
atop the "kettle with the tin itself for a 
cover—is now loaded with biscuit dough. It 
could be used to heat canned goods instead 
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The oil tin slips down over all, to rest on 
the wires and keep the rising heat confined 
until it passes out the top vent on far side. 
Meat, fish, or bacon and eggs fry on the top 


A good camp kink in itself! The egg is frie 
compactly in a hole in the bread—eaten as 
sandwich. Since frying is quick, food belo 
should be ready when this is, if timed rig’ 


€ 2 a. 
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Now Capt. H.B. Brodie, Royal Canadian Army 
Service Corps, Harry was along at Miner's 
Bay (adjoining small picture) back in 1939 





Allen himself, Army 
Service Corps lieu- 
<4 tenant, seemed just 

| a "kid" angler less 
than four years ago 








FISHING PALS TURN 
FIGHTING COMRADES 


IKE many a father, Charles B. Pearce 
of Hamilton, Ont., has a personal 
stake in this war; his son Allen is in 
service. But in addition he has his ‘‘fish- 
ing sons’’—friends of Allen’s whose 
own fathers were not anglers, so that 
the Pearces “adopted” the lads for a 
summer each and took them along on 
the family’s fishing trips. All these lads, 
and more not pictured, are in the fight 
with Allen now. No wonder that as 
Pearce looks over their photos—old ones 
taken in camp, newer ones in uniform, he 
feels an extra-deep interest in the cause! 





Today he's Sergeant-Pilot J. Mellon, RCAF, 
but in September 1941 he was plain "Jeff," 
mixing fishing and duck hunting at Deer Bay 








No muskies in the Trent in 1940, but Watts 
and Al landed pretty girls! Now it's Sgt. 
Watson Dunmore, Royal Canadian Air Force 


Gord Craig (Leading 
Aircraftman, RCAF) 
swam and fished with 
the Pearces at Sandy 
Lake three years ago 





ICE FISHING CAN BE 
DANGEROUS SPORT! 


There'll be no problem about tires 
for one Michigan angler; he's lost 
even the car to put ‘em onl Risking 
one fishing trip too many, far out 
onto Lake St. Clair, near Detroit, 
he and his car plunged through the 
weakening ice. The angler was lucky 
enough to be saved, but the car was 
ost. The workmen shown (who wisely 
Jragged a boat out to the spot with 
them in case of trouble) struggled 
three days to haul the machine out 
of its precarious position, finally 
had to let it drop into the depths 
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Start of a day's cruise, with junior members 
of the party superintending loading. After a 
breakfast in bed, Barbara played while her 
parents ate and broke camp, then had her 
morning nap in the canoe as it floated down- 
river. A stop for lunch, and the Schwartzes 
pushed on, with Barbara napping again, to land 
about 4 p.m. each afternoon and make camp 
for the night. The well-trained Airedale, “Wil- 
liam Tell," slept a lot en route, too, and never 
so much as stood up in the canoe without per 
mission. He was a particular help in keeping 
ao close and continuous watch over the baby 


Below: Chivalry isn't dead yet! The water 
was chilly, but the late October weather was 
perfect—pleasantly cool and mosquitoless by 
day, frosty and invigorating in the evenings 


Laundry time in camp. Shelter consists of the canoe, right side up and covered with water 
proof canvas to make a dry storage space for duffel and a bad-weather playroom for Barbara, 
plus a fly covering the sleeping bags. Note the fly rod; the James is famous for smallmouths 





Gliding down the James. From Galena, Mo., to Lake Taneycomo, 25 miles apart by land, the 
James and White Rivers provide 100 miles of fast and slow canoeing water with few bad spots 
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HEN the Charles W. Schwartz family sets forth 

on a camping-fishing-hunting cruise in Missou- 

ris Ozark region, it goes complete—father, 
mother, and baby—even the dog. The baby, pretty, 
chubby Barbara, was a mere 10 months old at the time 
of the trip pictured, but she had as much fun as anyone 
cruising iown the winding James and White Rivers 
through a blaze of autumn colors. The trip took plan- 
ning, of course, but everything worked perfectly. To 
keep the load within safe limits, yet allow food for a 
two-week trip, camping equipment was stripped to a 
minimum, and dried or concentrated foods chosen as far 
as possible—the plentiful ducks, squirrels, and fish along 
the way providing meat. Barbara got her usual home 
rations, however (easily carried small cans of baby 
foods helped here), and her daily routine of meals, play, 
and sleep was maintained by neatly adjusting the trav- 
eling schedule to it. So the trip was no foolish stunt, but 
a practical and enjoyable (if unusual!) family vacation. 


Barbecued ducks (on the spit) and piping-hot biscuits are only part 
of a typical camp supper: it included chicken noodle soup, carrots, | 


pork and beans baked in a hole, jam, applesauce, gingerbread cookies 


made in the reflector oven, and tea! Not so bad, for packing light! | 


Partly beached, the 
canoe makes an ideal 
play pen for Barbara 
while her parents or 
ganize the evening's 
camp. A snap on the 
safety belt made it 
quickly detachable in 
case the canoe turned 
over while under way 


The baby may not un 
derstand map read 
ing, but she likes 
crackly map paper! 
For Tell, the Airedale 
hunting was the only 
Below: Schwartz stands up to pilot his precious cargo down a fast big excitement en 
stretch. He didn't gamble with really bad water on this trip, how- route; if a duck or 
ever, but put the family ashore and worked the canoe through alone. squirrel fell on land 
Standing up is considered bad practice, but makes it easier to "read" when hit he was put 
the water ahead, and is safe for skilled canoeists. The Schwartzes [(ex- ashore to retrieve it 
cept Barbara) have traveled 6,000 miles by canoe without capsizing! —and did it nobly! 


Ducks for dinner. Teal, mallards, gadwalls, 
and wood ducks were plentiful along the way, 
and Schwartz easily filled his self-imposed 
limit of four a day—all that could be eaten 




















FRIEND This wild great-blue heron was so fas- 


cinated by the bronze heron statue ona 
Portland, Ore., lawn that he became a regular visitor 


ae 


ARCHERY AIDS DEER COUNT 


Slaughter of the innocents? No; look again! To 
prevent confusion in the Colorado Fish and Game 
Commission's deer census, this archer is mark 
ing animals using a certain winter-feed ground 
with padded arrows dipped in distinctive paint 


STRIKING EVIDENCE ON 
THE WILD-DOG QUESTION 


Our August article, “Wild Dogs Menace 
Our Game," brought the interesting evi 
dence above from Harold Sweet, Kansas 
City, Mo.—a picture of the end of one 
dog gangster in New York's Adirondacks 
The German shepherd at right, one of o 
pack of three that had slain nine deer 
was shot by a Forest Ranger just after 
he had brought down a doe (left) carry 
ing an unborn fawn. His two fellow gang 
sters got their just deserts not long after 


BABY KANGAROO MAKES 
A LONG, LONG “HOP” 


Meet Snafu, a female kangaroo not long 
out of her mother's pocket but already a 
veteran traveler. Brought from Australia 
on a U. S. Ferry Command plane, she is 
a popular pet at a West Coast air field 
Snafu has a passion for cola drinks like 
the one Capt. John R. Bendoe offers here 
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FISHING iS FULL OF THRILLS! Catching his first weakfish in Long Island 


Sound, three-year-old Johnny Tyler expresses 
in miniature every angler's two chief emotions: the slumping boredom of waiting—the sud- 
den, back-stiffening excitement of the strike! It struck us that way, anyhow, and we sent his 
father a check for Johnny. So the Greenwich, Conn., boy got a second thrill Christmas morning, 
when this extra "catch" turned up in his stocking. P.S.: He's already spent it on war stamps! 





You can get cash for photos 
—just the way Johnny Tyler 
did above! Select your best 


| action shots, views of un- 
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, 


| usual outdoor subjects, or 


sets that tell a connected 
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story, and send them to our 
Picture Editor with return 
stamps and captions giving 
all facts. You'll get first- 


class rates for any we use! 


























AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION Stesling 2 march on the Com. 


mandos, John R. Beasley of Bee- 
ville, Tex., and friends used this strange seagoing truck on a fishing trip 
along Mexico's east coast some years ago. As it entered the water, sections 
of culvert piping with ends capped swung down as floats, and a propeller 
hitched to the engine pushed it along. The party caught half a ton of fish 


HOOKPROOF, "er 


. hats 
Fc ng were popular angling gear a 
oat wk half century ago, this old 
HB ven _— photo shows. Hot? Sure!... 
but a swell protection from 
= your neighbor's flying hook! 







STUNNED lf animals 


ever feel 
amazement, here's one kitten 
that does, as a fawn steals 
histongue-washingtechnique 




















This Happened f0 Me! | 


THAT CAN BE 


AMONG THE KILLER WHALES TOLD THIS WAY 


By CHESTER CHATFIELD, Seattle, Washington 
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INSIDE PASSAGE 


LOW, WE DECIDE 
TO RUN OVER TO 
ORCAS ISLAND 

FOR SUPPLIES. - 


STHREE OF US FROM 
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Sweep for Sturgec 


Here's how Idaho fishermen get a lot 
of fun—and fine food in the bargain 
By JOHN BAUMANN 




















4 END BAITED WEIGHT |}: 
BAROCK HOOKS. ROCKS | |(F 


WILLOWS 


” Bis He ORIGINAL 
'€ POSITION OF THE LINE 


iS) CURRENT AT THE HEAD 
% OF THE HOLE. 

© Qs THE FINAL 

. POSITION OF THE LINE 


/ [fs --y—_—THE DOTTED 
CURRENT (| (/E. LINES SHOW HOW THE 
DIRECTION \Er/ BAITED HOOKS HAVE 
\. SWEPT THE BOTTOM 
| OF THE HOLE FOR 
FEEDING STURGEON 


*. AS OROPPEDACROSS THE 


. SEVERAL HOURS LATER. 


HOOKS 


Q BAITED 
KNYoOoy 





CURRENT 
DIRECTION 


LINE. IS LAID COILED ON THE 
BOTTOM WITH DROP CORDS 
AND #00KS HANGING OVER, 
THE SIDE SO THAT THELINE 
CAN BE RUN OUT WITHOUT 
CATCHING ON SIDE OF BOAT 





GOOD many anglers apply just 

one test to a fish and to the 

method of taking it—‘Is it 

sport fishing ?’’ I have no quar- 
rel with that, but I believe that many 
a man could broaden his field consid- 
erably by using a simpler test—‘Is it 
fun?” When you can answer yes to 
that, and add, “It’s darn good eating 
too!”—-brother, you’re my idea of a 
smart fisherman. 

Now, to most Americans “sturgeon” 
means a rather expensive smoked fish, 
a real delicacy. To others it suggests 
caviar, that most princely of dishes. 
To me, and to countless fishermen on 
the Snake River here in Idaho, it means 
fun on the end of a hook and good 
eating afterward. Not the spine-tin- 


through. 





consistent water temperature the year 
Along its bottom is a thick 
carpet of water growth, and it is here 





gling kind of sport that ocean fishing 
often provides, but fun-—and plenty 
of it. 

Our Snake River sturgeon are big 
fish, weighing as much as 1,000 pounds, 
although that size is uncommon. Most 
of them run from seventy-five to 250 
pounds, and they know how to throw 
that weight around. Tie up with the 
average—about the size of a man—on 
a hook in one of the deep pools of the 
Snake and you'll be busy for quite a 
while. 

The Snake is a fast-flowing stream; 
in the riffles and rapids the water tosses 
wildly over a bottom of lava rock that’s 
been fantastically cut into potholes, 
channels, drop-offs, and the like. But 
between the riffles there are large, quiet 
holes, eddy pools occupying the full 
width of the river and from twenty to 
thirty feet deep. One such hole that I 
have in mind runs 200 yards to the far 
bank. 

Spring water from the lava plains 
feeds the Snake, and it maintains a 
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that the bottom-feeding sturgeon lurk. 
It appears that there is no one ‘“best’’ 
time of the year for taking them. The 
commercial fishermen have widely di- 
vergent views on the subject, and a 
friend of mine, who fishes for sturgeon 
as much as anybody, pays no attention 
to the season but times his fishing by 
the moon phases. There is a difference 
of opinion, too, on the proper bait, but 
I'll get to that later. 

The first article of equipment you'll 
need is a rowboat; it will be safe 
enough in the pools I've described 
though I'd hate to travel the rapids in 
one. Your line will be quarter-inch rope, 
about 100 yards of it. To it, at inter- 
vals of fifteen feet, are tied short, dou- 
ble-cord drops, about eight or ten inches 
long, and on the drops are big, strong 
hooks. They’re big, all right; the inner 
curve of the hook would accommodate 
a hen’s egg! 

Maybe you'll have as many as ten 
hooks on your line. To the far end of 
that line you'll tie a “sinker’’—a fifty- 





A good-size fish for any 
stream—but this is one 
of the smaller sturgeon 


The battle is over, and 
the loser is being towed 
shoreward on a lead line. 
Note that hooks have been 
laid out for another sweep 


pound rock—because 
you've got to get the 
baited hooks down 
where the sturgeon are 
slowly “grazing.” At 
intervals of every four 
or five hooks’ you'll 
need an additional rock 
of about twenty-five 
pounds. 

With that outfit you'll “sweep” the 
pool bottom. Bait is always handy be- 
cause the sturgeon isn’t very fussy 
about what he eats. His mouth is under- 
neath his head and well back from his 
plowlike nose, and it’s my opinion that 
since he eats by “feel” (his eyes being 
topside) the type of bait doesn’t make 
much difference. I use squawfish (a 
trash fish) cut into pieces about the 
size of a lemon, although other fisher- 
men prefer eels or pieces of salmon 
carcass. 

Now you get ready to start out. The 
complete line with its hooks, drops, 
and rocks must be carefully coiled in 
the bottom of the boat, near the back, 
in such a manner that it will pull out 
over the end of the boat without snarl- 
ing. You have to get that line out 
pretty fast; if there are any delays due 
to snarls you'll find yourself drifting 
downstream and out of position. 

After the line has been properly 
coiled, the drops are brought up and 
over the gunwale so that the hooks 
hang free overside. The end hook dan- 
gles near the oarlock; others follow it 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Bull Luck 


south. Ray’s “friend,” bulging with elk 
liver, had left for healthier climes. 

Elk, you'll gather, have eluded me. 
I've gone consistently where they 
haven't been. Not that the game hasn't 
been worth the candle. The scenery has 
been magnificent. The air has been ex- 
hilarating. It is a sport to put hair ona 
man’s chest. 

But that obstinately perverse luck! I 
have a smattering of equipment; I’ve 
taken the time to hunt the beasties ac- 
cording to Hoyle. I know, for instance, 
that for meat you choose a blue cow— 
not a tawny bull of massive spread, 
whose meat, like a Wolf River apple, 
gets bigger with each succeeding “chaw.” 
I know, for example, that you take the 
gullet out pronto, as it may sour within 
six hours. In other words, I’m hep. 

But these other lucky bums! While 
I've come home with holeproof stories, 
these un-hep local gentry have dragged 
in meat. While I bask away ten days 
on Warm River, a pair of next-door 
neighbors milk their cows on a Friday 
night, beat it to Swan Valley on a dinky 
little five-day-special hunt . and are 
back to their Holsteins Monday morning, 
with two six-point royals. 

The morning after we pulled stakes 
on Fish Creek that year, two guys— 
who may have known an elk from a 
beef steer—borrowed guns, bought tags, 
blithely drove to where our tent had 
been, and calmly busted two fine wapiti 
that were feeding on the hay we'd used 
for a mattress! 

Or the Scott boy. He had a bellyache, 
so didn't go out with the others on Rainy 
Creek. To ease the belly, he stretched 
out in the tent and started reading a 
detective yarn. Midway, he heard a snort 
and splash. Underlining a word with a 
wet finger, he looked out. Forty feet 
away, the bull elk that broke Idaho's 
record that year was standing in the 
creek. Scott rolled over, upended his 
musket, and floored the beast without 
even losing the thread of the whodunit. 

It’s stuff like that that’s fed my de- 
termination. Increasingly, I've sworn to 
kill an elk. But secretly the conviction 
has grown that sometime, before in- 
firmity overtook me, I'd have to locate 
the nearest zoo, plank down the retail 
price of one bull elk, and bust him in 
the breadbasket. Even my young daugh- 
ter has been forced to a considerate 
but revealing tactfulness. “We like deer 
meat and antelope meat at our house. 
3ut we don’t like elk meat.” 


HIS year was to be different: the 

grand finale. We'd get into the best 
country, spare no effort or expense. 
Come Hitler or Hiro, we'd get elk or 
bust. And at that—as if the bad breaks 
had worn themselves out—things started 
niftily. I busted a coyote on the way 
out, by way of tuning the rifle. Better 
yet, Vissing and I met Joe Novachek, 
a swell guy and veteran elk getter, who 
offered to double us in on his party. He'd 
even talk his own packer into teaming 
up with us all. 

And Frank Horrace, the packer, was 
just as swell about it. Sure, he could 
accommodate us. Sure, he could take us 
to elk. Why, his own ranch was eight 
pack-horse miles beyond the end of 
transportation—and right smack in the 
choicest elk country. He’d watched bull 
elk on his cattle range all summer! ‘ 

And now there I was, with the two 
shots of a lifetime fumbled. 
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(Continued from page 2!) 


The bull plunged downward in slow 
loping bounds. I knew I'd overshot. All 
the failure, the anticipation, the misery 
of six unsuccessful years, sort of mocked 
me. I slammed the bolt and groaned 
aloud in sheer exasperation. Maybe it 
wasn't too late yet. Still remembering 
what an old elk hunter had told me, 
“If you can’t hit their neck at long 
range, don’t shoot,” I led with the 
cross hair . lowered it a little 

Wham! 

The bull’s head dropped. His plunge 
quickened. His stride broke, and he 
tumbled sidewise. Down, over, down, 
over ... legs flailing above the shower 
of broken chaparral and scrub aspen. 
The little knot of jack pines where he 
landed, shook—then was still. 

“My good grandmother!” I gasped. 

Maybe it was the way I looked, but 
anyway Vissing had the sudden irrev- 
erence to lay back his sunburned ears 
and laugh to high Heaven. You'd likely 
have laughed too. The small-boy ecstacy, 
the agonizing thrill that at last I’d gone 
and done it... the abrupt humility that 
I'd downed so magnificent a beast. Then 





The author contemplates his very first elk 


from far up the ridge came the dull 
boom of four shots. 

We dressed the bull and tried for pic- 
tures in the deep shade. Ready to head 
for camp, I said, “This is the best hunt 
I've ever had in a whole mispent life.” 

Vissing beamed. “She’s been a dandy. 
If you just hadn’t missed that bear 
Wouldn’t that have been perfection 
though?” 

I grinned, happy right to my boot 
soles. “A bear and an elk the same 
trip? That would be too much. I just 
hope I didn’t muff Joe’s chances.” I 
kept remembering those four quick 
shots. 

We headed down the trail with the 
liver, happy to be alive. We didn’t talk 
much. It takes silence to soak up the 
magnitude of such a place—one of the 
most remote, most primitive stretches 
left in the United States. 

Two miles below, Vissing’s elk had 
been hung on the creek bottom. We 
headed that way, intending to check the 
meat for flies and predators, then to 
camp and wait for Joe. Where the forks 
of Gardiner Creek join, we stopped. 

“See that charred tree?” Vissing 





and a Bonus 


asked. “My cow’s hung below that. And 
boy, what a piece of meat! I picked he: 
from a herd of fifty elk.” 

We talked a minute, crossed th 
brush-choked creek, and headed for the 
tree. Suddenly Vissing stopped short 
“Well, I'll be a— Say, will you look at 
that!” He pointed to where the dressed 
cow had been thrown or pulled across 
blow-down, yards from where he'd hung 
it. And we could see that the hams had 
been clawed and eaten into. 

“A bear!” Vissing swore. 

We started forward, but I heard som: 
thing. “Hey, wait ... right there in the 
brush. It’s your bear, Vissing. I heard 
him.” We strained our ears, but there 
was no further sound. 


ISSING was too enraged at the thought 
that the bear had eaten the choice 
parts of his elk, to pay much heed to m: 
We hurried to the overturned elk, to 
check the damage. Fifteen pounds of 
round steak had been eaten. A maze of 
big bear tracks were evident in the mud 

of the creek. 

Suddenly I heard it again—that tinkle 
of shale up the slope, and then the 
break of a twig. “Say,” I whispered, 
“your bear is right up there, I tell you 
Grab that Springfield and get him! 

“Aw, you're hearing things. That 
damned meat-stealing -” He was too 
angry to reason. I wanted him to get 
any chance at the marauder, for a spe- 
cial reason—it had stolen his meat. Be- 
sides, Joe had killed his black bear the 
same trip on Deep Creek, two days be- 
fore we met him. I’d had my chan 
and muffed. But Vissing was busy with 
inventory and invective. 

Curious, I picked up the rifle and head- 
ed up the sidehill. Fifty yards above 
there was a sudden crash of brush. Out 
of it bounded 400 pounds of black bruin 
—an old bear, curious, surly, and reluc- 
tant to leave the round-steak windfall. 
In quick shambling jumps, he made it 
onto a blow-down and stopped. Head 
aimed around at me, he said, “Whoosh!” 

The rifle spoke too. Balled like a play- 
ful kitten, the heart-shot bruin tumbled 
thirty yards downhill and lodged against 
a tree. 

Vissing came up in time to see me 
standing astraddle a bear, one with a 
muzzle and paws all pointed to the 
zenith, and a very deceased expressi 
on his surly pan. Vissing’s grouch evap- 
orated. A grin of wholehearted satisfac- 
tion wreathed his face. 

“That,” he pronounced, “is what I call 
a perfect position for that bear.” 

Funny, the way achievement had ec 
in a double dose. Just one little thread 
of concern kept bothering me. Joe shoot 
ing four times with his .300 H. & H. M 
num hadn't sounded so good. Had I! 
spoiled his chances by shooting too 
soon? 

When we pulled into camp, there 
Joe, cooking a stew. His expression told 
nothing. 

“Where's the cow liver?” I asked, hop- 
ing hard I hadn’t ruined things. 

“No cow liver.” 

“What the devil’s that blood doing on 
your pants then?” Vissing asked. 

Joe grinned. “Well—I did figure on 
taking a cow. But that six-pointer you 
guys run up to me looked pretty good 
himself. Black all over the haunches, 
and fat—” 

Which made it unanimous. 
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Taking the Jeeps 7 


RODIGIOUS jumpers that they are, our fight- 

ing Jeeps still can’t jump broad rivers. So 
the Army’s resourceful Engineers find still another 
job for their Evinrudes! Huge rubber rafts are 
bridged in tandem . . . Jeeps and troops are loaded 
aboard... husky Evinrudes sing their deep-throated 
song of power... and quickly the Jeeps are over 
another jump! 


Giving a lift to the leaping Jeeps is but one of many 
wartime jobs which Evinrudes are performing to- 
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boats and lighters. Evinrudes help build bridges, 
ferry supplies, troops, equipment. Mountbatten’s 
famed Commandos know their power, rugged 


reliability and trigger-quick Starting ease. 


All the experience gained in 33 years of building 
fine outboards is centered on our assignments to 
build Evinrudes for the armed services. Knowledge 
of some of the tasks these motors must perform isan 
ever-pressing incentive to build them finer . . . and 
still finer! After Victory, there will again be Evin- 
rudes for all who love the water . . . sparkling new 
Evinrudes whose performance will ably reflect many 


advancements achieved in their fighting forebears! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5018 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


. day. For Evinrudes are enlisted for the duration... 
. in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps. Great 
: Evinrude “Fours” power swift assault craft, landing 
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Every War Bond you buy helps 


* Invest in America! 
speed the day of Victory. 





Then, good fishing to you. 








Outwitting the Outcast 


ly he sort of haunted the edge of the 
flock, as if longing to get back with 
them, but afraid to try it. Then again 
he would go his solitary way for days 
on end, even moving back into that 
northeast thousand acres of the pasture. 

But Brandon ran into him just often 
enough that second season to get his 
hunting dander really aroused, for 
Stubby started pulling the same sort of 
tricks once more. It was then that 
3randon made up his mind that he’d get 
that old bird or spend the rest of his 
life trying. And he swore he wouldn't 
touch another turkey until he did get 
him. 

The hunter would select stands where 
he could see two ways by turning ever 
so slightly, or pick some spot where 
there was nothing behind but a canyon 
wall, or heavy woodlands. 


OW and then he got a glimpse of his 

quarry, for Stubby was even more 
curious about that call, probably figuring 
he could join up with some other lonely 
turkey. But never did Brandon get a 
shot at him, no matter how he tried to 
be ready. Invariably Stubby appeared 
at the wrong spot, and as Brandon 
moved, he invariably vanished too soon 
for a shot. 

He would change roosts with the 
weather, but Brandon found that he'd 
always come back, at intervals of many 
days sometimes, to the old route he had 
followed with the flock, flying over that 
stone wall in the direction of the roost. 

For five straight days the rancher 
hung around the stone wall, not calling 
at all, but just taking a chance on 
Stubby’s flying over. But something 
seemed to warn him, for Brandon never 
got a shot. Some young gobblers flew 
near, but the old bird crossed at far- 
away points. 

It got so Brandon could tell Stubby’s 
track in the few sandy spots in the 
rocky hill country because a toe on one 
foot had something wrong with it and 
made a funny little mark. So he’d take 
his stand where he had found a track 
the day before—but that didn’t work out 
either. 

Then Brandon went back to the call 
again, and decided to get Stubby early 
in the morning, when he’d be more 
anxious to get to feed and perhaps not 
so cautious. The rancher waited until he 
knew where the old fellow had gone to 
roost the night before, after having 
seen him, from quite a distance away, 
take off and fly into an ancient live oak 
at the end of the canyon. 

The next morning Brandon took a 
stand on the east side of the wall, right 
in line with the big tree but a quarter 
mile away. It was a fine stand, with 
lots of protection, including one particu- 
larly big blackjack tree almost directly 
overhead. 

Well, he sat there and started gently 
working that call, and it brought re- 
sults, for a young gobbler came dashing 
up in no time at all. Brandon sat quietly 
while the bird made his inspection and 
moved on. Then a little later he sounded 
forth again on the call. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

Brandon had just about decided that 
all the turkeys must have crossed the 
wall and gone on to the east canyon to 
feed, when there was a sudden flurry 
in the big blackjack near him, and a 
mighty bird winged his way rapidly 
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(Continued from page 29) 


from the tree on down the side of the 
hill toward the refuge of the canyon 
wall down below. 

The turkey managed to keep the tree 
between them until he was pretty far 
off, but Brandon could see it was Old 
Stubby. There he had been, sitting 
right up above the hunter all the time 
he’d been calling. Stubby had evidently 
changed his roosting place, or had flown 
up into that tree while the rancher was 
on his way out. 

Now a thing like that gets on your 
nerves in a hurry. You begin to lose 
respect for your hunting ability, and 
are ashamed to face your family. 
Brandon’s wife kept wanting to know 
when they were going to have turkey. 
“You feed them all year and tell me 
you're going to kill a fat gobbler in the 
winter, but we don’t have turkey,” she 
said. “Except what you buy.” 

Brandon explained to her that he was 
after one particular turkey. 

“What's the difference?” she asked. 
“If you can’t shoot one, shoot another. 
Besides you’re spending half your time 
there.” 





Well, the rancher put up some more 
excuses, explaining to her this old 
gobbler was a detriment to the turkey 
situation and really ought to be put out 
of the way. Anyway, he said he wouldn’t 
shoot any other turkey until he got 
Stubby, for he wasn’t going to take 
more than one turkey a season anyway 
until the flock got a little bigger, and he 
wanted to save that self-imposed one 
limit for Stubby. 

This went on for four long years. 
Finally Brandon became afraid the old 
fellow would die of old age if some- 
thing didn’t happen before long. But a 
turkey gobbler like that certainly knows 
how to take care of himself. Takes a lot 
of outwitting to get him. 

But Brandon finally outwitted him all 
right. It was along toward the close of 
the fourth season, and the time had 
come when he had to do something. 
Between his wife and that dog-gone 
turkey the situation was getting bad. 
She insisted he get a turkey. He in- 
sisted on getting Old Stubby. Old Stubby 
insisted on staying alive. 

It was on the last day of the season, 
the fourth year after Brandon started 
hunting the outcast, that he finally out- 
foxed the old fellow. He isn’t happy 
about it now, because the thing wasn’t 
exactly fair; that is, fair as Brandon 


sees it. But the chase couldn’t go on 
forever like that. 

Now, what Brandon did was to take 
two of his old hunting caps and spot 
them at two places along the fence, 
hiding them so only a tiny bit showed 
through. 

Then he got in between them, far 
enough away so that the old gobbler 
was practically certain to fly somewhere 
along the line between the two caps, if 
he was going to stick to his usual 
routine, and he had been doing it 
pretty regularly of late. 

More than a week had passed since 
Brandon had hunted him last, but he'd 
kept a pretty close watch. Well, the 
rancher did a little work with the call 
and nothing happened. The sun was 
easing down near the hilltops and he 
began to worry when nothing moved in, 
since this was the last day of another 
season. 

He called some more, and still nothing 
showed up. It was then that he finally 
weakened and decided to pick off any 
turkey that came along. And one came. 
Out of a little thicket of cedar in front, 
a young gobbler stepped gingerly into 
the open, peering cautiously around. 
Brandon eased the safety off the Hornet, 
which was already pointing at the bird, 
and let go. The gobbler folded up on 
the rocky hillside. 

Well, Brandon had a turkey, and a 
nice tender one at that, but he also had 
a mighty sour taste in his mouth and a 
heavy feeling in his soul. He’d been 
whipped down, and there was no ques- 
tion about it. He had to admit he wasn't 
good enough to outwit that crafty Old 
Stubby. 

The rancher picked up the young bird 
and was stamping along the trail with 
him, filled with gloom, but trying 
cheer himself with the thought that he 
could go after Stubby again next 
season. 

Then all of a sudden there was a nois¢ 
down near the rim of the canyon to his 
right, and a big bird got up off the 
ground. There he came, straight at 
Brandon, and the flashing rays of the 
late sun, hitting the big bird squarely, 
revealed at once the mighty form of Old 
Stubby—Old Stubby flying his regular 
route right smack toward Brandon, who 
stood there in the open with a gun in one 
hand and a dead turkey in the other. 

The hunter had to shoot fast because 


and put the glare of the sunset in his 
eyes. So in a flash he dropped that 
young gobbler and came up with the 
gun. 

It was like the Station 8 shot at skeet, 
and Brandon always has liked that shot 
The big bird crumpled in the air and 
fell almost at the hunter’s feet. Brandon 
says it was as easy a wing-shot as he 
ever made.... 


AS I SAID, Brandon’s not proud of his 
job of outwitting old Stubby. Maybe 
the outcast saw those caps and figured 
he had the hunter fooled again when he 
took off down the trail toward his roost. 
But why should he come on when he 
saw Brandon standing there in the open? 
It’s beyond me, and Brandon says it’s 
beyond him too. After a lifetime of 
turkey hunting a man should be able to 
figure the big birds out pretty well. 
But, at that, it’s only once in a lifetime 
that you'll meet an adversary like Stubby. 
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Natural 


ATURAL-BAIT fishing is a neces- 
sity if you would be consistently 
successful regardless of conditions 
or localities. As much as we may 

prefer artificials, there are often cir- 
cumstances which prevent them from 
being effective. Of course we can take 
such conditions philosophically and re- 
turn home with an empty creel, but 
considering the fact that most of. us 
can go fishing only once in a while and 
then regardless of whether conditions 
are favorable for fly fishing 
or not, it seems to me that a 
thorough knowledge of nat- 


this retrieve, I feel the throb of a taking 
fish. Of course this calls for a slight 
wait, after which I set the hook. 

As a rule, in this type of bait fishing, 
it is best not to wait very long before 
striking a taking fish. A large trout will 
usually take the entire morsel in its 
mouth at once, and if you wait too long 
may feel the pull of the line and dis- 
gorge before you set the hook. A small 
fish may nibble and fuss with the bait 
a long time before getting the hook in 


Baits for Trout 


ing in this manner, but the results at- 
tained are well worth the loss of some 
hooks and bait, as well as the incon- 
venience entailed each time the hook is 
broken off. 


For night-crawler fishing I prefer an 
eyed hook to the snelled variety, and 
attach it directly to a leader. For two 
night crawlers I like to use a No, 2 
hook; anything smaller becomes smoth- 
ered by the worms and doesn’t hook 
well. Also, I prefer a hook made of fine 


tear the 
clum- 


wire, as it doesn’t 
bait as much as heavy, 





them is decidedly in order. 

The best-known and most- } 
used baits are worms and 
minnows. Of worms there are 
many varieties, and although 
to many anglers a worm is a 
worm, nevertheless it is a fact 
that on occasion trout are se- ‘ 
lective about the species and 
will not take the particular 
one we happen to be using 

Many fishermen’ consider 
night crawlers a poor trout 
bait. It is true that often 
small worms, either whitish 
or red-colored, are preferred 
by the fish, but on the whole 
I have found the large night 
worm very useful, especially 
for catching sizable fish. As 
a matter of fact, I am partial 


ural baits and how to use | 


to an extra-large bait, often | 
putting two night crawlers on 

a single hook instead of one, MAY-FLY 
and have tested the attrac- NYMPH 


tiveness of this extra-large 
bait against that of a single 





worm many times. Fishing 
side by side, my companion 
and I have repeatedly tried 
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sy wire. Three feet of level 
leader—say about .012 in.—is 
quite all right, but my own 
choice is at least a 6-ft. leader 
tapered from .014 to .009 or 
010. 

In fishing ponds or large 
rivers from a boat, you may 
use either the casting or 
trolling method. In casting, 
cast ahead of the boat ac- 
cording to its natural drift 
with the wind. If there is a 

snag-filled or weedy bottom 
it might be best to use a 
dobber, adjusting it so that 


the bait will be suspended 
just above the weeds or snags 
This is not practical in very 
deep water, since too much 
space between the dobber and 
the bait will make casting 
impossible. Of course, you 
could use a bait-casting dob- 
ber, one which can be brought 
up close to the bait whe! 
casting and through which 
the line will slide to the con 
trolled depth after the cast 
has been completed. Howeve! 
I personally find this type of 
dobber rather bulky for us 








both baits in the same pools, 
rifles, and rapids. Not only do 
the records show more catches 
for the two-worm bait, but 
show larger specimens. 

One method of fishing this “gob” is 
very simple. When fishing fast water, I 
first let the current pull against the bait 
while releasing it slowly for fifteen feet 
or more, and then release considerable 
slack by stripping line from the reel 
and swishing the rod from side to side. 
This of course stops the current drag 
on the worms, and they continue on 
their way in a natural manner, sinking 
steadily until they touch bottom. When 
I feel that enough slack has been given, 
I take in the excess. If the bait has an- 
chored on bottom I release it by careful 
twitching. When I can’t make it pro- 
gress any farther, and if I haven't re- 
ceived a strike, I then retrieve the bait 
slowly and try another place. Often 
when I first bring the line taut to make 
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they also 


its mouth, but as most of us don’t care 
about taking very small fish anyway 
there’s no loss if we strike too quickly 
for them. 

If the water to be fished is excessively 
swift, it is sometimes best to use some 
split shot to aid in getting depth in the 
drift method. However, as a rule the 
weight of two night crawlers is sufficient 
to overcome the force of the average 
water being fished. 

In fishing quiet waters where there 
isn’t sufficient current to drift the bait 
to the required distance, it is necessary 
to cast the bait. My method of fishing 
thus is to make the cast, let the worms 
sink to bottom, and then retrieve an 
inch or two at a time followed by a 
pause until the entire pool or stillwater 
is thoroughly covered. Of course one 
does get snagged frequently when fish- 


with a fly rod, and prefer 4 
slender one just buoyant 
enough to hold the bait. 

There is one bad fault to this dobber 
fishing. When the bottom is extremely 
uneven, your worms are useless much 
of the time. They are, of course, adjusted 
for the most shallow parts, and evel 
when they sink over the deep parts I 
between they are often far above th 
feeding range of the fish lying in suc! 
holes. While some fish will go conside! 
able distances to grab something to eal 
many of them will not move more tha 
several feet no matter how choice the 
morsel. This is especially true whé 
they are surfeited with food, or whe 
they are indisposed about feeding at 4 
—such as those times when fishing ! 
poor and when you do get a fish yo 
find the stomach empty. 

But let’s consider baits not so we! 
known. Take, for instance, the larvae © 
(Continued on page 58 
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Though gas and tires are detoured toward Berlin 
and Tokyo ... after bigger fish . . . there’s no 
ration card on hopes and plans for days ahead! 
For some, the snapshot album, home movies or day dreams may 
have to do for the duration. 


But you more fortunate ones who live near lakes or streams and 
can throw a plug or drop a fly occasionally — go to it! You'll work 
better for having done so! 


Here at Shakespeare, we're speeding the day of “all-out” fishing. 
Again Shakespeare rods and reels have given way to precision air- 
plane parts and controls . . deadly tackle for the sharks of the Pacific. 


In the meantime drop around occasionally and talk “fish” with 


your dealer. He can help you make 

your tackle last longer . . and he Send os REE 
: - Pocket Fishing Guide 

may have just the piece you need 


Shore tat du 

to round out your kit. If he can’t _the fish better the 
- e day for fishing.” / ea 

repair your reel, send it to us, Write today. | Ba PES 
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as Daybook 


HIS year necessity 
will keep most of us 
from making extensive 
fishing trips. This will 
give us an opportunity 






to become better acquainted with home | 


waters. Years ago I knew every 
of the waters in our county. This year 
I intend to renew my friendship with 
them. Of course I’m going to find many 
changes. It has been many years since 
I’ve visited any of the trout streams, 
and I have fished only occasionally in 
the lakes. 

Let us call this Old Home Year. You 
know it is a fact that one often finds 
pay dirt at the back door. The lure of 
green fields beyond is well nigh irfesist- 
ible, but it may be that the backyard 
pasture will be more nutritious. 

Never get the time complex when it 
comes to fishing. If you do, and live up 
to your beliefs, you'll surely lose out on 
some good fishing. I know of some fel- 
lows who will fish only in the evening 
or the morning. They claim that the 
best time is so many minutes before 
dark, or so many minutes after sunup, 
or both. Well, most of my best fishing 
has occurred at least a couple of hours 
after sunup, and I've credited many 
more good catches to midday than I 
have to the early morning or twilight. 

Fish do get active in the evening. 
There isn’t any doubt about that. But 
usually they are more active than they 
are interested in the artificial lures used 
by the angler. This is especially true of 
trout. Perhaps the sun has something 
to do with it; perhaps when the sun 
doesn’t cast a glare in their eyes, fish 
see our flies for the frauds they are. Of 
course this doesn’t always hold true, but 


inch | 





often it is much harder to fool the fish | 
on cloudy days than it is on bright ones. | 


Time to dig out that fishing tackle 
and inspect it. Hope you had your flies 
protected from moths; but if you didn’t, 
better get busy pronto and see what 
happened. If the moths have done their 
undercover work it will be best to get rid 
of all affected stock. On second thought, 
it might be best to cut off the remaining 
feathers, etc., and save the hook. Hooks 
are getting quite scarce, you know, 
and you can use these salvaged ones for 
bait or have them retied. And put in 
your order for special patterns of new 
flies now; don’t wait until the day you 
need them. 

. . . 

I do not believe in using scent on live 
baits. The only thing scent 
worm is make it more lively for a mom- 
ent or two. Perhaps you'd act more live- 
ly yourself if someone happened to put 
something on your bare skin which 
tickled or burned, or even if it was 


merely something you didn't like. I don't | 


mean to imply that fish can’t smell. I 
believe they can, if there is movement to 
the water; they get the odor from the 
direction the water is coming from, just 
as we get it from the wind. But I can’t 
see the idea of fancy smells. To a fish 
the best odor should be that of the food 
it eats regularly.—R. B. 
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Natural Baits for Trout 


(Continued from page 56) 


the crane fly. Some are brown and some 
white, and all translucent in different 
degrees. There are quite a number of 
species, many having the same general 
appearance. They are usually found in 
clear-water streams among the water- 
soaked leaves of the backwaters. 

This bait is sometimes most eagerly 
sought by the trout. Terminal tackle 
used with larvae should be delicate for 
good work. My recommendation is a 
No. 10 fine wire short-shank hook, tied 
directly to a 7%-ft. leader tapered to 
.008 in. (2X). If the water happens to be 
low and clear, then the leader should 
be even finer. If the larvae are of a small 
variety, say %4-in. long, then a No. 14 
hook would be better than a 10. 

The larva must be hooked very care- 
fully, otherwise all its substance will 
ooze away. It has a head which is quite 
tough. When handled, it draws this head 
into its body and you must pull it out, 
for there is where you should insert the 
hook. More than once this bait has 
saved me from a blank day. 

In rocky streams, you may find many 
choice baits by overturning the rocks. 
You will see nymphs wriggling across 
their wet surfaces. While many of these 
will be too small for practical use, a bit 
of hard work will bring to light some 
specimens large enough to handle. The 
May-fly nymphs are very satisfactory. 

I imagine most anglers know the cad- 
dis worm. Here is another most effective 
bait. Again we have many species; in 
fact there is a variety for every sort of 
aquatic condition. You can find some in 
shallow riffles, others attached to or 
crawling on submerged vegetation. Dur- 
ing certain periods some varieties at- 
tach themselves to stones and logs. I 
have sketched a few of them, in some 
of the cases in which they are found 
hidden, as well as plain. These cases 
may be made of leaves, twigs, small 
stones, or sand; some even are attached 
to snail shells. I have never decided 
fully whether these worms are more 
effective when in their cases or out of 
them. It is really a matter of which way 
you prefer to have them for hooking. 
The trout will take them in the case or 
out of it with apparently equal avidity. 

Some species do not form a case until 
full grown. I remember finding a large 
number in a swift bit of stream one day. 
The fishing had been abominable, and I 
was looking to see what I could find. 
Acting on a hunch, I impaled a couple 
of these %-in. worms on my fly and im- 
mediately took a good trout. 


OWEVER, these nymphs and caddis 
worms are not easy to use. They are 
very frail for impaling with a hook and 
throw off readily on the cast. The best 
way is to tie them to the hook, or else 
solder some fine copper wire to some 
hooks and carry them with you for 
emergencies. A small piece of threadlike 
wire both fore and aft on a hook makes 
attaching such baits an easy proposi- 
tion. Also they are secure enough to cast. 
I wouldn’t recommend this sort of 
fishing at times when trout will take an 
artificial fly, but if fishing is very bad 
and your fishing days few and far be- 
tween, then nymphs and larvae might 
make an interesting day of a dull, dis- 
couraging one. But be sure to use fine 
terminal tackle. They are really more 
difficult to fish with than artificials un- 
less you hook them up correctly. 
On land you can find many sorts of 


grubs and maggots which make good 
natural bait for trout. Any rotted stump 
will yield grubs of some kind. Wasps 
bees, beetles, caterpillars, grasshoppers 
cicada, and others will all attract trou 
at some time or other. During June, 
July, and August, shaking the branches 
of an oak tree over a cloth will usually 
produce a small green caterpillar called 
the oak worm. Trout love these, and you 
can keep them for some time in a box 
containing some oak leaves. In the 
waters where you find the plant called 
water dock you will also find a good- 
size white worm with a reddish head 
It is found in the root of the plant from 
April to June. And so on. The variety of 
natural baits is endless—dependent en- 
tirely on your skill as an experimente: 


oe 


INNOWS are particularly good for 

big trout. Personally I prefer to u 
them on a bait-casting rod designed for 
4-oz. lures or a spinning outfit. There 
are two reasons for this, one the greater 
ease in handling, the other the better 
control one has of the action. 

Probably the most common and effec- 
tive way of fishing a minnow is to cast 
to the far side of a current and let it 
drift as it will until it comes taut below 
you. Then reel in very slowly. While 
my experience the most strikes occur 
when the minnow is dragging across 
stream, I have had many strikes both 
when the bait is drifting with the cur- 
rent and when it is being retrieved. 

Another good way is to fish all the 
pocket holes around bowlders. One of 
my favorite methods is to fish from the 
side, casting across stream and drop- 
ping the minnow just above the rock 
I then give a bit of slack so that the 
bait sinks and also finds its way into 
the hole behind the rock. Strikes occur 
both above, behind, and on the sides of 
such bowlders, according to the variety 
and the temper of the fish using there. 

Some such pockets cannot be fished 
from the sides but must be reached 
from either below or above. When fish 
ing from above, in water that is at 
fast, it is usually necessary to weight 
the bait somewhat, otherwise it is likely 
to simply drift along the surface instead 
of going down into the pocket. When 
fishing from below, it is best to throw 
the minnow alongside or up above thi 
rock, directing the drop into the par- 
ticular current which will lead it into 
the hot spots. After the cast, give a 
momentary pause and then reel in t! 
slack. If the minnow is being held by 
the pocket, let it stay there until it 
hooks up, is taken by a fish, or you 
sure that it won't be taken. 

There is little if any need for a 
minnow in fast water, except that pe! 
haps live minnows are more likely t 
be bright and fresh looking. In othe! 
words, liveliness, itself doesn’t count. Pe! 
sonally, I like my minnow baits to spin, 
and use either a gadget made purposel) 
to make them revolve or else so thread 
the hook that it produces a like effect 

Spinning a minnow is also very effec- 
tive in still water, but I have known 
times when a lively minnow impaled 
through both lips will do greater execu 
tion. Of course this is a game of pa- 
tience. You drop the minnow in a likel) 
place and let it swim about as it will 
Use a weedless hook on a live minnow 
so hooked, and you can lower it into 
snaggy cover where any other method 
would be impossible-—Ray Bergman 
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Anglers Quonies 


Minimum Spinning Outfit 


ng tackle, I’d like to know what equipment I'd 
eed for bass fishing in Lousiana. Many of my 
asting friends have wonderful luck with pork 
inks weighing % oz. Of course, I know I 

ed a spinning reel, but is it necessary to buy 

} a rod and the special line usually sold with 


| t?—P. S. B., La 


Question: Having read your article on spin- 
' 
| 





Answer: Unless you have a light, limber bait- 
casting rod, one will be needed for the spin- 
ig reel. I have made out quite well using a 
5!,-ft., 6-oz. bait caster. However, it doesn’t 
work as well as my regulation spinning rod, 
| which is 7 ft. and 7,0z. You really need quite 
| some whip in the rod, both to aid in the casting 
and for taking up most of the strain on the 
ht line. For ‘'%4-oz. lures you will need a 
very fine line—not more than 5-lb. test—and for 
this reason if no other the regulation bait caster 
is bad because of the line-breaking hazard.— 


R.B 





Stocking Pond With Trout 


Question: I have a pond in Michigan that I 
would like if possible to stock with trout. It is 
g fed, muck bottom, 70 to 80 ft. deep, 
with very cold water, and now offers fair bass, 
panfish, and pike fishing. What would you ad- 
vise?—M. W. V., Mich 


Answer: As your lake is already producing 
bass, pike, and panfish, it would be my advice 
t yncentrate on bettering the fishing in these 
species. If you are set on stocking with trout, 
then you will first have to get rid of the other 
fish, and this is a job that should be taken up 
with your Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion.—R. B 


Preserving Bait 


Question: Can you give me a formula for 
preserving minnows for bait. Is it possible to 
preserve frogs too?—L. S. H., Mich 


Answer: Here are a couple of recipes: 

To a fruit jar of water add 1 tbsp. formalde- 
hyde, then insert the minnows. In a few days 

off the first solution and refill, using the 

same formula. However, if the minnows seem 
too hard, you can use less formaldehyde; more 
if they’re too soft 

Or, place minnows in an air-tight jar for a 
week or 10 days, covered with a solution of 99 
percent water, 1 percent formalin. If this mix- 
re becomes discolored, wash the minnows 
and place in a fresh solution, and repeat if 
necessary until the solution remains clear. 
Here also, if the minnows seem too stiff at the 
rst examination, use less formalin in later 
solutions, more if they seem too soft 

I have never tried to preserve frogs, but it 
is possible that the minnow preservative will 
work on them However, artificial frog-type 
gs and plugs will really do better than dead 
r preserved frogs because of their realistic 
action.—R. B 


Shore Fishing Baits 


| Question: Can you recommend baits for fish- 
ng wall-eyed pike in the Mohawk River, N. Y.? 
Using night crawlers, I can generally catch a 
wall-eye or two, but the usual run are carp, 
Suckers, etc. I usually fish from a sunken barge 
along the shore as I do not have access to a 
at, and I am not sure about casting because 
it takes about 1'4 oz. of lead to keep a bait on 
é ttom in the face of the strong current 


—D. F. G., New York 





Answer: Due to the difficult conditions for 
hshing you describe, which would make artifi- 

poor bet, the only thing I can recom- 
is minnows. These are about the best live 
r wall-eyes Use a heavy sinker that 
ld when sunk to the bottom, attaching a 
with 9-in. gut snell about 1 ft. up the line 
the sinker.—R. B 
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ake a good look, Son... 


“When you don Uncle Sam’s khaki tomorrow, when you take the oath to 
ee Th and defend your country, //7s 1s the country we want you to remem- 
er. This is America. The America you love. The America you'll be fighting for! 


“And this is the land to which you'll return. Son, we're going to try to 
keep it just as you like it; we have a job to do, as well as you. Your old 
Dad is too well along in years to make good fighting stuff, but he did his 
best in another war. 


And he well remembers the thrill of coming back...coming back to 
dig into that cluttered old closet for his rod and tackle box... coming back 
to enjoy all the clean and green and lovely places he dreamed of 2,000 miles 
away. Yes, Son, it was a thrill, just about the greatest thrill of your Dad's 
life. So he knows just how you'll feel when you return. 

We promise to save and conserve these wild and rugged places for 
you, these spots where the water is clear, the air clean, the trees green. 
We'll guard against heedless waste and destruction. Beca 
ning the war, we know that conservation of thes« preat tural resources 
is most important. After all, that’s what made America what it is. And that, 
Son, is just what you'll be fighting for!” 


se, next tO Wine- 














Here at South Bend we have many new responsibilities. Of course, we're not making fishing 
tackle; we're making things for winning the war. That's our frst responsibility. Then, we 
owe a responsibility to the sportsmen of America who ‘‘swear by’’ South i tackle, to you 
we promise even better tackle when this war has ended. And to you lads fighting to protect 
this land we owe a great responsibility; we pledge all our availal energy and re- 
sources to the intelligent use and conservation of all that made this nation great...our 
woods, waters and wildlife so there will be a better America awaiting y r return 


South Bend Bait Company, High Street, South Bend, Indiana 
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The Blue Ridge Busters 


stream he wouldn’t touch a worm with 


a twenty-foot pole. Homer Jarrard 
snorted. 
“Fish in Cooper Creek won't strike 


nothin’ but worms. Fish got to be edu- 
cated to chew on them colored feathers. 
But when a gob of worms wash into a 
pool, they know what it is.” He allowed 
his eyes to rest on Jack's license button, 
which was No. 13. “And you'd better git 
that thing off, too,” he said. “No self- 
respectin’ fish would strike even a worm, 
dangling under that number.” 


Bud Graves shook his head in con- 
firmation of Homer's statement. 
“Jarrard’s right,” he said, “about 


worms. Cooper Creek never saw nothin’ 
that looked like them flies. And that 
pole!” he chuckled in wicked contempt 
at the three-ounce bamboo Jack had put 
together to show him. “Thet thing 
wouldn't hold no grasshopper. Why, I 
seen trout in them pools downstream 
as would break this here alder,” and he 
held up a thick fishing pole he had 
brought into the yard on his shoulder. 

Homer gave us the attic room with its 
feather bed, its peppers hung from the 
wall, and its aroma of centuries. We 
turned in shortly after supper and I lay 
there listening to the wind in the hem- 
locks outside. I did not fall asleep 
abruptly. I slipped into a slumber which 
came so quietly and unexpectedly that 
before I realized I was asleep, Homer 
was shaking me. 

“Daylight,” he said, “will come quick- 
er’n a duck can ketch a June bug.” 

The smell of frying, hickory-cured 
ham and hot biscuits and cof 
fee brought me out of the 
feather mattress. I splashed 
open my eyes with cold water 


and followed Jack to the ta- 
ble. We ate breakfast by the 
yellow light of a lamp and 


walked through the backyard 
by the cold light of the stars 

First dawn found us five 
miles beyond any semblance 
of a trail. The balls of my 
feet hurt from climbing over 
the mountain slope in the 
semidarkness and my face 
was scratched from limbs I 
could not see. We left Jack at 
a long pool. 

Even in the early light I 
could see that these waters 
had not been fished recently. 
There had been no sign of a 
human footprint since we left 
the house, no broken branches 
of laurel, no frayed bushes 
where humans had pushed 
through the brush, no chew- 
ing-gum wrappers or tin cans 
or foil from candy bars. This 
was wilderness, undesecrated 
by man, as virgin as the day 
God had sowed the 
those towering hemlocks. 

Homer assigned me to one 
of the loveliest spots I ever hope to see, 
at the bottom of a waterfall and long 
cascade. The pool was set like dark tur- 
quoise in shapeless rocks. A sandy beach 
skirted one side under an unbrella of 
rhododendron. 

“A big ’un lives here,” he said, “and 
he won't bite nary a thing but worms.” 
.He slid a can of wigglers into my 
shirt pocket and slithered into the 
brush on his way to fertile waters down- 
stream, 


seeds of 
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(Continued from page 19) 


The pool was a natural. The water at 
the edge of the riffle looked bottomless 
from where I stood. At one tip of a 
hemlock limb over the lower edge of 
the pool, an Arcadian flycatcher had 
built her nest of rootlets and needles— 
an air-conditioned nest so thin that I 


could see three eggs through the lower 
was a 
that 
nest 


favorite 
when a 
over a 


surface. I knew there 
saying in the mountains 
flybird or pheebe built its 





Bud Graves demonstrates how he baits up 





Jarrard and his boy know where to look for good “eatin'" trout 


stream, a fish worth taking lived there. 

Shamelessly I strung a barren hook 
on my leader and ran my finger into 
the can for a wiggler. Here was a per- 
fect trout pool. Fishing it with worms 
was a sacrilege, and yet here I was, pre- 
paring to use the approved meat-getter 
style. I gave silent thanks that I was 
alone and unobserved in my iniquity. 

I made a long cast to the edge of the 
rock where white water poured into the 
pool. The glob of worms on my hook 


landed exactly right and washed into 
the blue water at the edge of the riffle 
I braced myself and waited expectantly 
Nothing happened. I slowly retrieved 
the worms and looked at them. They 
were intact. Not a nibble had disturbed 
the squirming array. 

I tried another cast, landed short, lost 
half the worms, and then had to retrieve 
the hook to replenish the supply. By 
then I figured that any feeding fish was 


down anyway, so I pulled in my line 
and laid my rod on the wide, flat rock 
at the lower end of the pool. Between 
the rock and hemlock, the water was 


knee-deep and swift and the rocks were 
slippery, but I waded ashore, climbed 


the bank and crawled around the slops 

to where I could look down into ths 

calm waters bounding the current 
Suddenly the little flycatcher, whict 


had been nervously watching my move 
ments, darted out of the tree crown and 
tried for a large, dark fly winging its 
way across the water. The bug ducked 
frantically in its escape flight, dipped 
too low and cracked up against the 
rough edges of the riffle. The flycatcher 
power-dived at it a couple of tims 

missed, and went back to her perch over 
the nest, leaving the fly to sink slowly 
into the blue depths. 

Watching the insect, I abruptly 
came aware of a dark shadow in the 
bottom of the pool. It drifted away from 
the other shadows, rose lazily upward 


be- 


rolled at the fly like a _ slow-motior 

movie and then sank gradually liké¢ 

some ghost into the Stygian shadows 
to become one of them on 
more. 

I found myself hanging 
against the hillside, my right 
hand biting into the earth 
the fingers of my left paw 
choking a laurel bush 
death. I checked a mad inm- 


pulse to slide down the bank 
grab up my rod and rt 
fishing furiously, but I forced 
myself to crawl slowly around 
the hillside and _ cautious! 
wade to where I had left my 
rod on the flat rock in the 
middle of the stream. That 
fish was feeding! Maneuvel! 
ing carefully into position, | 
cast the gob of worms int 
the head of the pool, watching 
it wash down through the cu! 
rent and over the flat rock 
my feet, untouched by 

big trout. 

He wouldn't strike, so after 
a dozen tries, I gave up and 
moved on downstream, whe! 
I remembered other pools 
deep and long as this one, and 
which held nice trout in othe! 
days. I knew the one in 
hole wouldn’t go anywhert 
and that I had probably left 
him too quickly. 

The next six holes produced as 
small trout, and two of them wer 
hooked so deeply on the worms that 
had no choice but to creel them. Sue 
denly I became aware that my spirit 
were at exceedingly low ebb. It wa 
of those unsatisfactory days when « 
thing is wrong. Almost every 
hooked a limb, the rocks were so SIIf 
pery I could not stand on them withou! 
being as agile as a mountain goat, 
every trout I hooked was small, It 


the 


this 
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penalty, I thought, for using worms. 
I was sitting on a bowlder at the foot 
of a pool, lighting my pipe, discouraged 
beyond words, almost ready to give up 
d go in. Then a perfectly obvious 
yught suddenly struck me. I was so 
mazed that the lighted match burned 
y fingers. What a sap I had been! Here 
I was fishing with worms, blindly fol- 
lowing what I had considered expert 
i.dvice from the man who lived there— 
and I had seen that big trout rise to a 


I struck another match with my 
burned fingers, sucked in a cloud of blue 
smoke, and allowed my mind to rumi- 
nate viciously on what a fool this mortal 
fisherman had been. I pulled in my 
leader, stripped off the worms, and flung 
them into the water; then I cut off the 
naked hook, started to fling it after the 
worms, thought about the steel shortage, 
nd stuck it in my-hat. I selected a Jock 
ott with a jungle-cock eye and tied it 
on the leader. This was my favorite of 

the flies in my box. 

The top layer of tobacco had burned 
through, so I knocked out my pipe, and 
turned back upstream. I made a long 
cast—without entangling the fly—and 
dropped the dark lure at the head of the 
riffle flowing into the pool. It floated 
into an eddy and started to sink. I saw 
the flash and struck back even before I 
felt the pull of line. 


S 


HE pressure of bamboo was good in 

my hands. It wasn't a big fish—fifteen 
inches, but I played him belly-up to my 
feet, put the net over him and slid him 
into my creel. The day was suddenly 
brighter; things didn’t seem so much 
out of kilter. Somewhere behind me the 
sun had come up over the ridges and 
outlined the big hemlock upstream in 
gold. 
I fished more rapidly than I should 
have for good angling, but excused my- 
self on the premise that I was working 
to get back to that first big trout*I had 
seen at the foot of the falls. By the time 
I arrived at the pool, though, I had a 
second rainbow which went almost fif- 
teen inches, and three browns that 
would go over twelve. They were bril- 
liantly colored trout from the shadowed 
waters. 

Homer was seated on the edge of the 
flat rock with Jack. My heart went into 
the soles of my shoes. Jack was holding 
up a huge trout for the mountaineer to 
examine. 

“T got him in the second pool, below 
where you left me,” Jack was saying 
to him. 

I breathed normally again. For the 
time being, the trout I had discovered 
was safe. 

“Did you ketch him on that thing?’ 
Homer asked, indicating the fly and fly 
rod with one sweep of his hand 

Jack nodded and showed him the fly. 
But Homer didn’t believe it. I could tell 
by the way he screwed up his face and 
l 


ooked at me as if to say, “This guy is 
handing me a lot of soup and a bent 
fork to eat it on.” 

“Tl’ve caught a few on flies myself,” 
I said, sitting down beside them. But I 
lid not open my creel, not after seeing 
Jack’s catch. 

“There’s supposed to be a big ’un in 
this stretch,” Homer shook his head. 
‘But I’ve been fishing for him an hour, 
and he won’t strike.” 

“What kind of bait are you using?” 
I asked. 

Homer grunted impatiently. “I’m tell- 
ing you these here trout won’t hit any- 
thing but worms.” 

He looked sideways at Jack to see 
what effect his insult would have. But | 

(Continued on next page) | 
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\ The skill! and fine workmanship that 
in peacetime: made famous the slogan 


have now earned our country's highest 
industrial honor 


THE ARMY-NAVY "E” 


for excellence in the production of war 
materiel vital to Victory 


OCEAN CITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


1345 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Sinan There willbe no Shortage 
' of Good Fishing! 

Take time now to check your rod ferrules. 
Tighten any loose ones with ferrule cement, and 
rewind with strong fine thread and then varnish. 
Replace worn or cracked agate guides that might 
fray your line...after fishing, dry your lines and 
wipe off rods with soft dry cloth...place rods in their 
cases and keep them away from too much heat. 


If you own a rod of any make that needs repairing, let 
Heddon experts rebuild or repair it like new. Send rod 
for free estimate and print your name and address 
plainly on package. Write a separate letter telling us it 
is on the way. 
Yours for '‘Good Fighting’’ and ‘‘Good Fishing"’. 
We'll do all we can for both. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS vowaciac 


PRIZE WINNERS IN NATIONAL FISH CONTESTS 
FOR 30 YEARS PROVE HEDDON BAITS LAND THE BIG ONES! 






































IBBOTSON 


Go fishing on “days off.” Take your good 
H-I fishing tackle. Good luck! We'll be 
thinking of you, while we devote our skill 
and energy to war items. Your dealer still 
has H-I tackle. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. . 


Utica, New York 
Before Pearl Harbor — makers of largest ke 
line of fishing tackle in America 


UNCLE SAM 


is now ee! most 
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T O be sure the Govern 
ment is not using all of 
our production for fishing. 
Nevertheless, the Navy is 
equipping its life rafts 
with an emergency fishing 


tackle kit, which is prov- 
ng invaluable to men 
adrift at sea 

x** 
More than a_ hundred 
years of experience in 


producing fine fishing 
lines has made it possible 
for the Hall craftsmen to 
contribute to our war 
Services not only with 
fishing lines, but with 
surgical braids for the 


Medical Corps 
chute cords for the Air 
Corps and many other 
specialty lines 


HALL LINES ARE 
AVAILABLE! 


Most dealers still 
have a variety of 
types and sizes of 
Hall lines in stock, 
but they may not 
have them long. So 
don't delay. 


Ww rite for 


les reps e 
lo 


with para 






LINE 
CORPORATION 


33-O Park Ave., 
Highland Mills, N. Y. 
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|as game as any fish in Cooper Creek 


The Blue Ridge Busters 


(Continued from page 6!) 


my urban partner did not seem to notice. 


I passed tobacco around and we lit 
our pipes. I asked about the browns. 

“CCC boys stocked them in here some 
years ago,” the mountain man replied. 
“They git bigger every year. Ain’t 
seemed to hurt the native brook or rain- 
bow either. And I reckon they’re about 

Somewhere back down the mountain 
the sun had climbed high enough to cast 
a long shadow into the pool. 

“Try this water, Jack,” I suggested, 
feeling remorse at my thoughts when 
I came up the creek. “There’s a big 
trout in that pool.” 

“You go ahead,” Jack said. “Homer 
couldn't hook him with worms. If you 
fail, then I'll show you how it’s done.” 

I slid into the current beside the big 
rock and worked my fly back and forth, 
playing out line. I made a long cast, as 
accurate as the striking lash of a moc- 
casin, and dropped the Jock Scott into 
the white water at the end of the cas- 
cade. It washed down the current, sink- 
ing slowly, and drifted through the pool 
to my feet. 

The look on the mountaineer’s 
was a little triumphant. Jack said, 
it again.” 

I had a spasm of misgiving. Maybe 
my Jock Scott was the wrong fly for 
so large a trout. Perhaps we had put 
him down with worms or by splashing 
around the edge of the pool. Maybe he 
wouldn’t strike at all, now that I wanted 
to exhibit to Homer the superiority of 
flles over his worms. 


face 
“Try 


GAIN I tried. This time the fly went 
too far to the right. The line caught 
wrong in the current and dragged the 
dark fly across the water. I was tighten- 
ing line to retrieve the fly for another 
cast, and mentally swearing to myself, 
when the leader went taut and the rod 
tip sprang forward into a quivering 
semi-bow. Automatically I set the hook. 
For an instant I thought I had snagged 
a log, then suddenly the surface of the 
pool disgorged a trout. And what a 
trout! I tried to move forward to give 
him line, and almost went down on the 
slippery rocks in the fast water. The 
fish leaped like a salmon. He charged 
into the current and leaped again, clear 
of the surface, showering bright drops 
of water into the air. Then he sounded. 


Somewhere on the rock behind me, 
Homer said, almost gently, “Gawda- 
mighty.” I knew Jack was standing on 


the tip ends of his toes. 

The big fish was still down. I could 
feel the vibrations in my wrists and 
arms and body. The line was as taut as 
telephone wire, and singing. And then 
I did a dangerous thing. I pumped him 
with the featherweight rod as one 
would pump a marlin. The line went 
slack and my heart stopped beating. For 
an instant I thought that the tiny hook 
had torn out of the soft, fleshy mouth. 
But for only an instant. The water 
crashed again and the trout was in the 
air, slashing this way and that, fight- 
ing to throw the merciless barb. 

“Hold him!” the mountain man prayed 
fervently. “Hold him!” 

I tried to answer, but my mouth was 
too dry and my only reply was a word- 
less croak. 

Suddenly the old warrior changed his 
tactics. He left the depths of his pool 
and charged me, with line cutting the 
water. I pulled up my rod tip to keep 
the line tight and caught it in the hem- 


lock boughs overhead. I sprang for- 
ward, toward the other shore, trying to 
take up line, trying to hold what I had 


But I had forgotten the slippery rocks 
My feet went out and I crashed in a 
mess of line. The trout was gone. 


KNOW I'm not the only fisherman who 

has felt that helplessness, that utter 
hopelessness. Ice water was under my 
armpits. My waders were filled to the 
brim. Homer’s gray eyes had feud light 
in them. He didn’t even offer to help me 
out of the creek. He only said, “Gawda- 
mighty!” again, with a different tone 

We built a fire and dried out my 
clothes, while the gnats and mosquitoes 
and black flies made sirloin out of my 
hide. I tried to make Homer talk, but 
the only sound I got out of him was a 
disgusted grunt. When he finally spoke, 


his words were not addressed to me, 
but to Jack. 

“Let me see what you caught that 
fish on.” 

Jack showed him a female Black 
Gnat, with white-tipped wings. 


Homer said, “Hm-m-mmm.” 

“T figured,” Jack said, “that since this 
creek is fished only with worms, the 
flles might be unusual enough to pro- 
duce results.” 

“Do many people,” Homer asked, 
“know about these fly things?” 


“Well-l-l,” said Jack, “a good many, 
but I doubt that they’ll come up here 
and bother you. At least /’m not going 
to tell them about Cooper Creek.” 


Homer looked at me, but I made no 
promise. 

“Them as already don’t know about 
flies,” he said, “don’t tell them.” 


We left half a dozen flies and some 
leaders with the mountaineer. I don't 
think I’m talking out of turn. Cooper 
Creek is safe. With rubber gone, gaso- 
line scarce, and most of the fishermen 
I know walking disconsolately around 
on concrete pavement, Homer’s secret 
is safe for a while. I expect to have a 
good many more trips back on that 
stream with the mountain man before 
the world finds it. And I'll wager that 
the worms in Homer’s backyard will be 
safe, too—at least for the duration. 


Welcome Uniformed Men 


UT of Colorado comes an excellent 
suggestion. It is simply that land- 
owners extend fishing-and-hunting 
privileges to men in the armed services. 
The idea initiated with the visit of a 
fine-looking young fellow in uniform to 
the office of the state Game and Fish De- 
partment. He asked for help in solving 
a problem confronting the boys in his 
camp. They wanted to do some fishing 
and hunting in their few spare hours, 
but everywhere were faced with “No 
Trespassing” signs. Those boys were 
willing to get together and see to it that 
no damage would be done to property 
and that no gates would be left open, 
further guaranteeing that any possible 
damage would be paid for or repaired 

The soldiers hoped that instead of curt 
“Keep Out” signs, landowners would put 
up others reading, “Boys in the Armed 
Service Welcome.” 

Landowners near many camps could 
provide soldiers with recreation, if, 
through commanding officers, some such 
arrangement as suggested by the Colo- 
rado service man could be effected, and 
uniformed men made welcome. 
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Rainbows in the Well 


(Continued from page 27) 


this gravel, under my feet, right now.” 

“The four-pound trout are just mak- 
ing the water boil,” said Bert. “I’m all 
excited. ‘ 

“We’re down at the bottom of this 
well, and we'd better do some fishing 
before we do any beefing,” said George, 
putting in before Tom could add a 
crack or two. “So far as I know, nobody 
had to come on this little party.” 

We scattered. George and Rex went 
upstream, and I trailed along. The oth- 
ers voted to go downstream, to where 
this creek joined Willow Creek. It was 
reasonable to expect more water there. 
As George, Rex, and I walked over the 
dry stream bed, I couldn't resist making 
a crack on my own. 

“There goes one of the big trout just 
ahead of us! See the dust he’s raising!” 

It was very pleasant down there. A 
cool breeze followed the stream, and 
i1round the very next bend we found 
a real pool, fed by a live trickle, but 
with its foot disappearing into the sand. 
It was so clear that looking down into 
it you could hardly tell which was air 
and which was water. 

“Whoop! There's a 
George. 

Rex and I craned our necks. All we 
could see was a narrow shadow moving 
across the pool. The back of the trout 
blended perfectly with the gray, grav- 
eled bottom. George stepped aside. 

“Take him, Rex,” he invited. 

The skill and sportsmanship of George 
and Rex are a matter of renown in the 
fishing circles of Yavapai County, Ari- 
zona. That day, far beneath the rim of 
Tom’s Creek Canyon, it was easy to see 


trout!” exclaimed 


why. We were well back from the pool 
and the rainbow trout was unalarmed. 
Rex made his cast. The Gray Hackle 
with the yellow egg sack darted out 


over the pool, fell almost to the water, 
and was withdrawn. Back went the fly 
to dimple the pool with the faintest 
of touches—and disappeared in a swirl 
of water. Rex played his fish delicately. 
It wasn’t a large trout, and when finally 
it gave up, it was guided into the shal- 
lows. The No. 12 hook was barely caught 
in the hard upper lip. It was a ten-inch 
rainbow. 


TRANGELY enough, 
stream the water 


as we went up- 
flow increased, and 
the creek became a nice little stream, 
tumbling from one pool to another. 
George dropped a Polar Bear streamer 
at the foot of the first of these pools, 
and worked it about with tempting little 
twitches. A trout took it. George beached 
the fish on the sand. It was short by 
an inch or more of being a ten-incher, 
ind a long ways from being fourteen. 
I mentioned it. 

“Small, yes, quite small, 
you expert of a stream like this in 
middle of a dry summer? Nice 
though. Real fat.” 

He took from his creel a short-bladed 


but what can 
the 
fish, 


knife, killed the fish with a stab at the 
base of the spine, then dressed it at 
once. George and Rex both do that. 


The canyon narrowed, and as its walls 
came closer together the stream current 
speeded up and the pools deepened. But 
the water was so clear that it took skill 
to make the trout rise, though trout 
there were, in plain sight. I have always 
Seen a rather impatient fisherman. If 
trout haven’t risen to the first cast on a 
pool, I’ve hurried on to the next. But 
George and Rex taught me something 
that day. In that low, clear water a 
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falling leaf would terrify the trout. You 
had to stalk a pool like an Indian stalk- 
ing a wild turkey. 

It was an education in fishing to see 
my two friends size up each pool before 
making a near approach, then, keeping 
low, cast delicately so as not to alarm 
the fish. Each used a nine-foot leader, 
tapered to 3X gut. Instead of moving on, 
after one unsuccessful cast, they’d cast 
again and again, and eventually a trout 
would rise. Each often used a roll cast, 
so as to make the fly land with as little 
commotion as possible. But even those 
old masters couldn’t get a trout of more 
than ten inches As we went up 
the stream the pools got smaller and 
smaller, and finally I stopped. 

“A trout fourteen inches long couldn’t 
even stretch in these pools,” I said, and 
I left the boys to go back to where we 
had first come to the stream. 

I found Tom waiting. He had one trout 
only, but that was a beauty fifteen 
inches long. Knowing that the veteran 
lion hunter was no fisherman, I was 
puzzled to know just how he’d done it, 
until he confessed that he had caught 
the fish on one of Bert’s worms. 


to rise. 


OWN in the bottom of that canyon 

it gets dark early, and by 5 all 
hands were gathered together to make 
the climb back to the car. All had trout, 
there were several respectable catches, 
but we could find only one good fish in 
the lot—Tom’s. There was considerable 
laughter, and a feeling among some of 
us that the joke was on us. But George 
and Rex didn’t seem to agree with the 
general opinion. 

“Was a small, very clear 
a lot of scary, small trout all that you 
fellows could see?” asked George. “My 
lads, listen to a real fisherman.” He 
waved his hand toward Rex. “Rex, you 
tell ’em.” 

“In places you can see a water line a 
number of feet above the present water 
level,” said Rex, lighting up his pipe. 
“That’s where the water is in spring. 
These little pools than are big ones 
then, and there are no dry stretches be- 
tween the pools, but riffles, rapids, and 
glides. And I haven’t a doubt in the 
world that then there are many trout, 
good-sized ones, all along the stream, 
and that the fishing is something fancy. 
You see, most of the big trout undoubt- 
edly run down into West Clear Creek 
long before this creek of ours gets as 
low as it is now. But when the water's 
high here, in spring, they’ll come back 
strong. And don’t forget that this stream 
will never be crowded. Too hard to get 
to. Considering everything, I’d say we'd 
had a swell day.” 

Rex pulled out his shirt, opened his 
knife, and cut a good-size slice off the 
shirt tail. We all watched him with 
wonder. He cut off a small strip of 
the cloth and tied it to a _ bush, 
climbed up the canyon side a little 
way, then tied another strip of cotton 
to another bush. By then everyone got 
the idea. 

“If you haven't got 
contribute my shirt tail,” called Bert. 

“Me too,” came a chorus from all of 
us. We all wanted to find our way back 
for that promised superfishing next 
spring. 

First appearances don't 
to the expert angler. He 
Which is one reason, I 
George and Rex 
of us are just run-of-the-mill. 


stream, and 


cloth, I'll 


enough 


mean much 
looks beyond. 
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Tackle Bargains 


Our policy of buying one or even two years ahead 
saves the day for DAVE COOK customers! Our 
war-time inventory shows adequate supplies of 
MOST of the fishing tackle staples. NO INCREASE 
in prices... Dave Cook atill leads in values. 

but only ONE item to a customer. Order from this 
ad or mail coupon below for WAR-TIME catalog, 
sent FREE 


0° v 


Tried, proven in lakes and 
streams everywhere. Sure- 


fire killer patterns for bass, 
trout and panfish (specily 
which you want when or- 
dering.) Complete with 6- 
tt. Nylon leader... S50Oc 
Postpaid 


5¢ 
FLY REEL 


No. 1115. Double bearing, 
$6.00 fly reel. Extra strength 
and longer wear. 150-yard 
capacity. Hardened steel, 
chromium plated line guide. 
Postpaid .... $3.39 


value. 











FLY ROD 


Super-Challenger 


$8.95 Tonkin cane rod. Gold & / 
black silk wrappings, agatine 
stripping guide. Extra tip. One 
agatine, one steel tip-top. Lock- 
ing reel seat. 8, 9, 9% ft., Sto 
6% ozs. TREMENDOUS bar- 
gain! Postpaid ..... $6.59 








Cook’s Okechobee. 2.pc, 
Tonkin cane, double cork grip, 
agatine guides and tip-top. Has 
nickel brass locking reel seat. 
$8 quality, yours for only $4.25 


DRY FLIES... Cook's own, extra special, life- 
like floaters, all P yatterns and sizes. Per doz. Post- 


paid. . oe eee « Sawe 


STREAM WING FLIES ... Waterproof, famous 
top-grade trout takers. $3 00 value. = patterns 
and sizes. Perdoz. Postpaid ... - $1.75 





FISHERMAN’S KNIFE... 2 bladed, $1.25 val- 
ue. Postpaid . ‘ove rvries oo 
CREELS ... Leather bound with capacious fly 


book pocket. 20-lb. cap — $5.50 value. Post- 


paid. . 6 ose ee Sane 
here cannot be replaced until 


Wu rug 
the WAR is over... So, it's first 


come first served ...and in fairness to all, only 
ONE of these items to a customer. Fill in the cou- 
pon, and send it in with your order TODAY! 


CLIP COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 
|r — EE Eee ee ee oe ‘ta 
DAVE COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1601-Z Larimer St., Denver, Colorado J 
You bet I want your big FREE War-Time In- 
ventory catalog, of bargains available NOW! 
( ) Check here if you@mclose order for | 
items above. 


REMEMBER that tackle shown 


Name scene eneneesseeseee eps theRinmne ss awnset eee eneresons: one rereesseetes . I 


Address . 
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We guides know the best footwear 
for the outdoors. And we choose 
BASS. They've got real Indian- 
moccasin construction . .. hand- 
sewn. That means comfort a-plenty 
for every step! Take a tip... 
what you want! 

FREE! Illustrated catalog of all 
kinds of BASS OUTDOOR FOOT-.- 
WEAR for men and women. Write 
G. H. Bass & Co.,153Canal Street, 
Wilton, Maine. 


UNCLE SAM COMES FIRST... 
with you and with us, 
Please have patience 
with temporary delays 
and shortages due to 
our war production. 


it’s 











e 
IS USED BY 


THE BEST FISHERMEN 
EVERYWHERE 







Just sneak up on the boys who are 
catching fish, and invariably you'll 
find Johnson’s Silver Minnow doing 
the heavy work. You can cast it any- 
where— the farther into the weeds the 
better. Five Sizes. 


4} OTHER JOHNSON LURES 
JOHNSON’S CAPER. It’s *‘got what it takes.” 


It snakes its way through the weeds with a tanta- 
lizing, impudent swagger that stirs up FISH. 


JOHNSON’S SILVER MINNOW with Triple Hook 
JOHNSON'S SPRITE—weedless and plain 


@ DURING THE EMERGENCY e 
Take good care of your Johnson Spoons 


LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
40-8 N. Wolls St., Chicago 


TIE FLIES| 


yw , y */‘"r 7 9 
NEW, EASY WAY! 
FREE VISE! New larger 1943 Fly-Tying Kit. 
* complete with Vise. Full asst. o 

dyed and natural Furs, Hackles, Quills, Wing Mate- 
rl ad, Tinsel, 1 Impalt Tall Cement 

. Fly Body Materials, ks, etc. Simple step-by 
ste; instructions easily fellowed 
SEND NO MONEY Pay postman, plus few 
postage. OR, (if you prefer 

send $1.00 bill, check or money order and we pay postage 
Satisfaction guaranteed or Money Back. Free Catalog. 


_TACK-L-TYERS, Dept. 603, Evanston, III. 









cents 





For personal security and financial independence 











—buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps today! 








REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 

“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 

acts as ankle support 
ACCEPT NO IMPra TIONS! Get the original Gokey 
* Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.iS St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Sell Your Surplus Catch 


ILLIONS of men who have enjoyed 
the sport of ocean fishing in past 
years will do their fishing “for keeps” 
this year, according to a program out- 
lined by the Office of the Coodrdinator of 
Fisheri Washington, D. C. A goal of 
a quarter of a billion pounds of angler- 
caught fish food has been set, a startling 
figure, but only a small fraction of the 
total consumption of salt-water fish in 
this country, which is estimated to be, in 
normal years, about five billion pounds! 
Various war factors will cut the com- 
mercial catch this year by an estimated 
billion pounds, and for that reason the 
government is seeking to enlist a large 
“navy” of sportsmen to recover some of 
the loss. The Coordinator of Fisheries is 
planning to issue a “wartime fishing 
commission” to each sports angler who 
will codperate. These commissioned an- 
glers will then assist in production by 
selling all their surplus catch at whole- 
sale to fish dealers with proper refrigera- 
tion facilities. Thus the fish, which are 
normally released or taken home and 
eventually wasted, will reach the tables 
of countless American homes. 


It is thought likely that ocean-fisher 
men’s clubs will take a large part in th: 
campaign, handling the details of sellir 
fish to wholesalers and distributing t} 
funds received to members or devotin; 
the money to conservation work. But 
anglers, working alone, will figure larg: 
ly in the program, which is simple a1 
workable 1. Locate a distributor wit 
adequate refrigeration facilities. 2. G 
the surplus catch to him without dela 
3. Keep a record of the annual catch. 

Many anglers in the past have giv 
their surplus catch to hospitals or oth 
charitable institutions—often as much 
100 lb. at a time. The Coordinator 
Fisheries commends this as a very fin 
gesture, but points out that few such 
institutions have refrigerator space f 
the fish, and while the contributor } 
been thanked for his generosity, the f 
eventually finds its way to the garbag: 
pails in many instances. 

Sports fishermen who wish to lear 
more about this wartime food-conserva- 
tion program should address the Offic: 
of the Codrdinator of Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Poor Mans Fishing 


(Continued from page 35) 


angler who wants to catch bluegills, gog- 
gle-eye perch, channel catfish, or even 
trout and bass on worms should at least 
be as astute as the fish he seeks. Those 
long, corpse-gray field worms do not fall 
within the category of good bait. In- 
stead, go down to the creek, even in the 
driest of weather, and find a spot along 
the bank where there is a considerable 
residue of half-rotten leaves and sticks, 
mucky and earth-smelling. Just above 
the water line in this material, if you 
will scratch around a bit, you will find 
plenty of worms with the zip that fish 
want. They are four to six inches long, 
thick and muscular. Their bodies are 
reddish white and they have dark red- 
dish-brown collars. They are active and 
energetic. Once baited, they wiggle en- 
ticingly, and full-stomached indeed is the 
game fish who would pass them by. 

And, just as with minnows, you can 
lay in a supply that will keep and there- 
by furnish fine bait insurance at practi- 
cally no cost. Build a shallow box, the 
joints of which are not too tight to allow 
for drainage. Fill it full of that same 
leaf-and-twig muck, or rotten wood, and 
it is not even necessary to feed your 
worms artificially with corn meal. Save 
it for frying the fish you catch. 

Without trying to pun, that’s why I 
say I start from scratch; I scratch 
around for my bait, and like it. All it 
me is a little effort, and I have 
never been in danger of drowning from 
the sweat of my brow. 

Until financial duress made me, I never 
realized the importance of really know- 
ing my lakes and rivers. Fishing experts 
have always advised it. My fellow poor 
folks, they know what they are talking 
about! 

I have friends wno, before tires got 
too precious, used to drive helter-skelter 
all over the state to fishing spots they 
heard were hot. These places are hot 
for anglers who know the water and all 
the thousand little local conditions that 
are so vital, but these frenzied fisher- 
men I know would make a perfect water 


costs 


haul and drive madly home, tired, broke 
and cussing the river or lake. They had 
no one to blame but themselves. 

For myself, I am not denying that | 
would enjoy an air trip to the Canadian 
fastnesses to fish virgin trout waters, but 
I can’t afford it. My family would starve. 
It would not be decent. So what do I do? 
About once a week I journey ix 
miles to Bachman’s, the old city lake, or 
Mountain Creek, where the proportion 
of fishermen to fish is about ten to one 
Anglers line the shores like flies on 
honey-pot, and it would be most dis- 
couraging if I had not learned to beat 
the game by studying the water. 

Truth is, most of those people are not 
really fishermen, and I cash in on that 
fact. They are one and two-time e! 
thusiasts, picnickers-plus with the price 
of a boat, who fish maybe once or twice 
a year. Often four or five of them in a 
boat (too many for one small boat, if you 


ask me) will catch a fish—not a fist 
each, but a fish. Sunburned and with 
stomach aches, they go back to their 
apartments, cussing the lake, where 


their choicest remarks should have been 
addressed selfward. 

For example, I came home from this 
fish-lean Bachman’s with a plump five 
pound bass. My next-door neighbor saw 
this fish and caught fire; if I could d 
he must have thought, so could he. Next 
day he was out befere daylight, and he 


did not get home until after dark. Heé 
had no bass. Trouble was, he had not 
matched enthusiasm with intelligence 
He looked at me suspiciously and 
haps a little angrily. At any rate, 


} 


sure he thinks to this day I am a lial 
While there was no denying I had a five 
pound the question in 
was, where did I get it? 

I could have told him exactly 
would have, had he troubled to ask mé 
I could and would have told him what 
kind of bait I used, and why. I had rea- 
sons, and the bass was proof of thei! 
validity. That fish was mine because |! 
had learned by study of the lake that 


bass, his mind 


OUTDOOR LIF! 
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bass would often hit a yellow, floating 
plunker along a certain shoreline at that 
particular season. I made the bug my- 
self of balsa wood, horsehair, and a little 


Bdye, but it can be bought for a quarter. 
aI wi ll not say it always fetched five- 
Epounders; too often the bass that hit 
were scrawny little fellows that were not 
Sonly below legal standards, but were pos- 
litively below the ethical minima, even 
Sthough they measured eleven inches. 
iNevertheless, they were fun on the 
B tackle I used, and I’ve always lived in 
hope of nabbing some more of the few 
Sbig fellows that also lie there. 


Poor folks, let the law of averages 


iwork in your favor. Fish cheaper, but 
more often. This immutable law helps 


the consistent fisherman. On those days 
when it works against your catching 


fish, you can still absorb plenty of fresh, 
Sfree air—and also add to your fishing 


knowledge. For instance, in fishing like 
mine you'll get one or two fish if condi- 
tions are good—none at all if they’re 
poor. That way, it’s darn easy to know 
when the conditions are really bad! So 
I've had a chance to do some accurate 
testing of barometer fishing. That five- 
pounder landed on my crude bug when 
Mr. Pressure was definitely bullish. But 
the day when friend neighbor came 
home empty-handed, the bears had the 
barometer by the tail on a downhill 
pull. I’m not a barometer bug, but fish- 
ing lean lakes has taught me it does 
have some effect. 

Another thing: I know the bottom of 
Bachman’s Lake as well as I know the 


slayout of furniture in my own bedroom. 


Aside from all the fishing I’ve done in it, 
I saw it drained dry one time when an 


Sunusually wise city adininistration heed- 


ed some good technical advice to get rid 
of the rough fish. I know where the 
sand bars slope down, and where they 
drop off. I know where some gravel 
banks are. I know where the channel of 
the old creek ran. And I can locate the 
deepest spot in that lake with my eyes 
closed at midnight in the dark of the 
moon. That’s important for winter fish- 
ing, and for catfishing at any season of 
the year. Please don’t sniff at my cat- 
fish. I catch them on a fly rod, with 
worms, and I’ve had big ones straighten 
ut hooks or wreck terminal tackle like 
Nova Scotia salmon. 


. ISN’T sour grapes when I say I like 
poor man’s fishing. I can tell you where 
every loose gallon of water lies in my 
county, and what’s in it—when. I know 
ill the roadside and levee bar ditches. 
I have learned that you can get sport 
by fishing for carp or alligator gar 
ind believe me, there aren’t many “No 
Trespassing” signs in the public waters 
where those varmints sport). I enjoy 
digging and seining my own bait. I like 
to whittle out bass bugs from cork and 
balsa, but also I watch the bargain 
counters for manufactured products of 
dependable standard brands that may 
be a little shopworn, or perhaps not the 
latest fad. I just do the best I can with 
What I have at hand, with what I can 
produce, or what I can afford. So can 
you. 

The saddest spectacle I ever saw was 
4man catching fish. He was a member 
ofa rich man’s club, and was sitting in 
1 cozy chair at one end of a boat. In the 
other end was a flunky who baited his 
hook, adjusted the cork, and even 
dropped the line in. What’s more, he 
‘ook the fish from this hot shot’s hook, 
and strung them. Personally, I prefer 


0 get my bait out of my own tomato 


can, unhook my own fish, clean ’em, and 
if my wife is busy with the kids—cook 
em myself! 
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‘= MEND the HOLE for 4 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
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The experience of over 30 years in 
the production of precision made fishing 
reels is now utilized in the war produc- 
tion program of the United Nations. 


This experience qualifies us for 
producing highly critical parts held to 
tolerance limits of two and three ten 

thousandths of an inch for various 
assemblies. 


For the duration Bronson 
and Coxe reels will not be avail- 
able unless your dealer has them 

in stock. Your present Bronson 
or Coxe reel will serve you well 
if given good care. 


Buy more U. S. War Bonds-Stamps 
\ 


Le USP Dey Ce StONr 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
BRONSON, MICHIGAN 


don’t WORRY 


| Why putupwith yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks RUPTURE 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
¢ ance permits theopening 





toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 





When Writing Advertisers 





Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 


or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
| Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results.Correspondence confidential. 








Old? Get Pep, Vim 


with Iron, Calcium, Ps a B. 
MEN: WOMEN srr oti. esnaimeed” Take Ox 


trex. Contains tonics, stimulants often needed after 

Thou- 

sands now feel - DpY: years younger. Get Ostrex Tonic 
Trial size 35c. Or SAVE MONEY— 


40—by bodies lacking Iron, Calcium, Vitamin By. 
Tablets TODA 


get regular $1. size (4 times as many tablets). Also ask | 
about money-saving “Economy” 


size. 








our Catalog.) 


ize. Ab a all ull druggists. 


going to land all the big ones. The Sunset factory is 
working night and day for Uncle Sam—you’re lucky if 
you’ve got a few Sunset lines—“’Arrowhead”, “Duck”, 
“Marina”, “Primo” 
good care of them! (Send for 


| BROOKS COMPANY 154-8 State St., Marshall, Mich. 









A Drop~a Line to to 


_ ey Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints . . . tells about 

spinners and flies and how to use ‘em 
(ret all kinds of fishing. Cood advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 


HILDEBRANDT 


| ae LOGANSPORT 522High St. INDIANA 
























“We are all fighting bigger fish now 
and before this war is over we are 







or Sunset’s “Nylon”. Take 




















FROM FI 
...TO FIGHTIN’ 


America’s sportsmen fight fish and | 
foe in Hodgman garments. . . 


For many a decade, in chilling drizzle and 
driving rain, Hodgman Garments have 
kept anglers dry as bone. Today, on far 
flung fronts, America’s fighting sportsmen 
(1943 Model) keep warm and dry in 
Hodgman waterproof, protective clothing. 
Experience, materials, workmanship and 
design, developed by Hodgman for fisher- 
men during years of sport, now faithfully 
serve our armed forces in downpour or 
drizzle. The raincoat shown is an example 
—made of “Horco-X”, our own new plastic 
which replaces rubber. No, we can’t sell 
you Hodgman waterproof clothing—or any 





SHIN’ 


of our sporting specialties—right now. So 
we suggest you spend your money on the 
greatest and strongest protection in the 
world—U. S$ WAR BONDS 

x *&* x kk 






SEND 10c 













As @ service to American Sportsmen, 
we offer this new 100 pege boot 
just off the press Written by 
M. W. Burlingame, famous sports 
mon, author and editor. Fat with 
fects, looded with lore, full of little 
Anown methods. Profusely illustreted 
Send 10c fo cover cost of postege 
end hendling. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








‘USE THIS COUPON 
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‘ HODGMAN RUBBER CO. | 

; Dept. &, Framingham, Mass. j 

; | enclose 10c. Please send me Hédgman's Handy Book H 
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Where Strikes Help Morale 


(Continued from page 31!) 


of plug casting before we left the dock, 
and had lent him a new reel with a 
| mechanical 


thumbing device, so he 
wouldn’t have any trouble with bird’s- 
nests. So he was all set for his maiden 
effort as a bass fisherman. 
“What say we troll a bit?” Sam asked. 
“What do you mean, troll, with that 
big motor?” I demanded. “You can’t 


| throttle that down.” 


“That’s why Burt brought along his 
2% horse motor,” said Sam. “We cooper- 
ate. My big motor gets us to the fishing 
grounds in a hurry. Burt’s motor takes 
up the job when we get there.” 

This share-the-motor idea sure works. 
Burt’s motor chugged along now, shov- 
ing us at just the right speed for troll- 
ing along the canyon walls. Sam got the 
first strike. We had been trolling only 
five minutes. Bob was so excited he al- 
most fell overboard. 


ie HAT a fish!” yelled Bob, as Sam 


netted a three-pound largemouth, 
a typical Boulder Canyon bass. A silver- 
minnow plug, one of those translucent 


| kind with ribs on it, had done the trick. 
| Although Bob and I would have been 


tickled to get such a nice one, Sam and 
Burt, being natives, are spoiled. 


“Ain’t runnin’ so big this fall,” ob- 
served Burt. 
When you consider that the record 


bass from Mead ran something over 
fourteen pounds and also won all the 
fishing prizes in its class that year, 
maybe Burt and Sam are entitled to 
expect bigger fish. 

“Boy!” shouted Bob. “If I could get 
one like that I might become a fisher- 
man, too.” Quickly he took off his red- 
head plug and tied on a silver minnow. 
But before he could get his line out, 


Sam had hooked and landed another 
one, the twin of the first. 
“Hey!” shouted Bob, “My  hook’s 


"” 


caught on the bottom! 

“Bottom, nothing!” 
“You've got a fish!” 

Burt shouldn't have said that. 

“Oh, boy!” Bob struck that bass as if 
he were setting the hook on a marlin 
with heavy tackle. A second later he 
reeled in a limp line. He’d even broken 
the line and lost the plug. 

His rod hand was shaking like a corn- 
stalk in a west Texas sandstorm as he 
tied on another bait. “Who ever said 
fishing was relaxation?” he complained. 

“Just wait,” advised Burt. “You'll get 


laughed Burt. 


another one. But remember, easy 
does it.” 
Bob’s nerves were calmed down by 


the time he got his next strike and, with 
expert advice from all three of us, he 
managed to get a two-pound bass up to 
Sam’s net without losing it. 

“Now that we've started Bob out 
right,” I said, “I’m going to do some 
fishing myself. After all, this is probably 
the last chance I'll have to fish Lake 
Mead this year. Unless Bob gets me a 
job driving a truck.” I switched from the 
jointed yellow-and-green plug I had on 
to one like Sam’s. The choice was wise. 
In ten minutes I’d hooked and landed 
a three-pounder. 

Burt and Sam were having plenty of 
action too. No fooling, three of us had 
fish on at one time! I almost lost mine, 
a scrappy four-pounder, because of the 
jittery, inexperienced efforts of Bob to 
land mine. Every time he’d make a pass 
with the net my bass would take on re- 
newed life and sound again. When he 


finally slipped the net under the wrig. 
gling bronzeback, I found the hook was 
hanging by just a shred. 
“We'd better slow down,” sugge 
Bob. “Or we'll have too many fish.’ 
“Don’t worry,” laughed Sam. 
Bob realized fishing, even 


i is 


in L 


Mead, is not always so hot when, a: 
hour later, he hadn’t got even anothe) 
strike. It was time for lunch, so we 


pulled up to a cove. Sam opened the ic 
box and from underneath the bass found J 


a few bottles of ice-cold brew. The sur 

was beaming down on us, and we wer 

glad Sam had been so thoughtful 
After lunch, the bass had stopped 


biting completely. Burt remembered 
pail of minnows he’d brought along 
Maybe live bait was what they wanted 
“This is more like it,” said Bot 
used to fish for bullheads with minnow: 
when I was a kid. This’ll get ’em.” But 
he was convinced, an hour or so later 
that you can’t always depend on bass 
Not a single bronzeback fell fo: 
minnows. Bob did catch half a dozer 
nice crappies that averaged better thar 
a pound. I'd heard of crappie caught i 
Mead, but had never seen any. Thé 
were evidently part of a large 
made a couple of years before, Sam said 
Before we found it advisable to start 
for home, we had another half hour's 
splurge of bass fishing. Bob would hav 
filled his limit of bags, too, if he hadn’ 
been so nervous in playing them. But 
he was happy. And he was proving ar 


T 


apt pupil too. “But,” grinned Bob. “It blu 
serve you guys right for taking me fish- § acl 


ing. I’ll probably be bothering you eve! 
week-end now!” 
“That’s swell,” said Burt, 
ways got plenty of room.” 
“And,” kidded Bob, “you’ll be helping 


“we've 





Geor 


Hau 


build up the morale of a war worke! the gt 


This is the kind of strikes that wil! help & br 
win the war.” 


A few months after this trip, I'm con-§ a 





1in 


birds 1 


limb 


vinced we made a _ honest-to-goodness Al v 
fisherman out of Bob. He’s written m« lares, 
“T’ve finally been able to rent a hous “Hey 
one of the new units the government’ Al g 
financed. So I’m sending for my famil Blam! 
And I was able to pick up a boat and 4 ‘Too 
motor from a guy who moved away. |! pathy 
bet my wife and kids won’t mind living ‘You 
here if they can go fishing on Meé ildn’ 
with me once in a while.” I w 
That’s one war worker whose mora hopes.” 
has been taken care of for the duratio! 
Probably for keeps! VER 
d iy 
Will Frozen Fish Live? Pith 1: 
NGLERS who fish through the iceg “¢ pis 
occasionally have the experience off S'ouse 
seeing fish “come to life” on being pul “ey we 
into water after having been froze ‘Final 
stiff. It sometimes is assumed that theg™ P/Ump 
resuscitated fish was frozen solid | move 
fore being revived. rigger 
Now Dr. Albert S. Hazzard srouse 
Michigan Department of Conservati een 
throws light on the claim sometin sug cli 
made that a solidly frozen fish may ! I fee! 
revived. Dissection discloses that t ver me 
the moisture on the outside of a fis! nothing 
even the outer part of its flesh n pile 0 
frozen, if its blood vessels have n¢ . There 
frozen, it may be revived. Fish ex} urd, thi 
to temperatures of 10 degrees or m All n 
below freezing will not revive whé eet . Te’ 
placed in water. They actually hav ° *rea 
been frozen solid, and many of the b! ‘CK fol 
vessels have been ruptured by f! , Just t 
of the blood. ehind < 
Nn the , 
OL TDOOR Lili MAR I 
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George Searcy and Dave Hickman with bass caught on No. 1 
Hawaiian Wigglers from Kissimee River and Lake, Florida. 


Deep Running 
No. 1 


Hawaiian 














Extra Skirts, 28c 








Mountain Chickens 


(Continued from page 37) 


blues, and stop up short. By some mir- 
acle here is a bird on the ground about 
ten feet away, staring at me. At that 
range it doesn’t seem possible to miss. I 
take long and deliberate aim. 

“Shoot!” Al whispers impatiently. 

Blam! The grouse goes capering over 
the ground with a bullet through his 
brain. At the same time two more young 
birds flush up into a tree, and stand on 
a limb craning their necks at us. 

Al walks slowly over as close as he 
dares, and starts to raise his gun. 

“Hey!” I warn him. “Your left hand!” 

Al glares at me, but shifts the gun. 
Blam! The grouse both fly away. 

“Too bad,” I remark with great sym- 
pathy. 

“You skunk!” says Al. “You knew I 
couldn’t shoot straight left-handed.” 

“I wasn’t sure,” I grin. “But I had 
hopes.” 


VERYTHING looks rosy, but as the 

day wears on I find I can’t hit anything 
either. In fact, I am beginning to doubt 
that I can hit a washtub at five feet with 
the pistol in a machine rest. And the 
grouse are by no means as plentiful as 
they were in the morning. 

Finally Al gets a nice close shot at a 
plump young blue, and the fool bird 
moves his head just as Al squeezes the 
trigger. This is fatal. If that dumb 
grouse had stayed still, he would have 
been all right. As it turns out, the .22 
slug clips him neatly through the neck. 

I feel a wave of cold horror sweep 
over me. I have a vision of myself with 
nothing but my ears sticking out of a 
pile of feathers as I pick eight grouse. 
There is only one hope. If I get another 
bird, then we’re even, and George picks. 

All my good intentions are useless. I 
get a few more shots, and miss them. It 
~* already sundown, and time to head 
back for camp. 

: Just then I see a grouse run around 
dehind a big Western larch ahead of us, 
on the ground. This is odd, because a 
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grouse usually flies up into a tree at 
once. I walk up close, go past the tree, 
and there is the grouse about five feet 
from me. She promptly runs around to 
the other side of the tree again. 

But this grouse is not so dumb as you 
might think. She keeps running around 
the tree so that I never get a shot at 
her. After we go around about three 
times, I get mad. I shove my pistol in 
the holster and start to run her down. 

Then we really go around that tree. 
Yellow larch needles are flying like spray 
in a storm. Al is laughing so hard he 
lays down and rolls on the ground. 

That fool hen can run. A couple of 
times I nearly get her, but not quite. 
Then I have an idea. I whirl suddenly 
in reverse, back around the tree, and she 
runs right into my arms. For a minute 
there is a lot of scrambling and some 
feathers flying, but when it calms down 
I have her. 

“Ha!” I says grimly. 
pick who?” 

I get out my pistol and hold it about 
two inches from her ear. “Cluck!” says 
the fool hen piteously. “Cluck, cluck!” 

“She is probably a mother,” says Al. 

I try to pull the trigger, but so help 
me, I can’t do it. She is looking me right 
in the eye. She would haunt me, and I 
know it. I let go, and she flies up into 
a tree and clucks at me. 

That is how I come to pick the eight 
grouse. 


Gull Dive Bombers 


ULLS are a definite tire hazard in 

the Beaufort-Morehead City area of 
North Carolina. In cold weather large 
numbers of them continually bombard 
the roadways and bridges of the region 
with hard clams and other shellfish. 
They drop the clams from heights rang- 
ing from 30 to 50 ft. in order to break 
open the shells. Then they dive to grab 
the meat before other gulls can beat 
them to it. 


“Now who will 


Wants Other Sportsmen 
To Get Kick Out of Using 


HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 


“Dear Fred: Here’s a picture of George Searcy and myself witha 
catch made on No. 1 Hawaiian Wigglers from Kissimee River 
and Lake. The largest weighed 11 lbs. Use these pictures any way 
you wish as I want to help other sportsmen get as much kick 
out of their fishing trips as I do since I started using your baits.” 
—Dave Hickman, Winterhaven, Fla. 


Write for my free catalog on Ha- 
waiian Wigglers and Jitterbugs, fa- 
mous surface bait. It tells how and 
where exceptional catches are being 
made with these popular baits. 









(Fix up your old Hawaiians aN 
with new skirts). = 
FRED ARBOGAST 403 North St., Akron, Ohio “ 


When this war is won 
\ I'm going to get you a 


RICHARDSON 


“Right now Richardson skill and 
yeas of 
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experience are being 


and that’s as it should be 


“But when this war is won, you're 
releliare Mem \\ob MLA MLL Mel meh Zallale] 
a rod that is 
craftsmanship through 
through that’s 
worthy of a red fisherman's skill 


quality and 
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a\ rod aerelibg 


and that's as if\should be, too." 


A few Richardson Rods are 
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JACK O'CONNOR 





Lever Action versus Bolt 


ACK in the days when you and I 

were younger and didn’t have any- 

thing more important to worry 

about, a very pretty controversy 
raged about the relative virtues of bolt 
and lever-action rifles. Usually, by the 
time blood grew hot and a few wild 
swings had landed, each partisan was 
calling his opponent names and crying 
out to high heaven that the other guy 
had probably never killed a head of big 
game in his life and couldn't tell a rifle 
from a pastrami sandwich. 

Usually when it boiled down, the row 
was between the lads who fancied the 
.30/30 cartridge and rifles that used it 
and those who carried the torch for the 


.30/06. The .30/30 boys said that .30/06 
rifles kicked too much, destroyed too 
much meat, were too heavy, and too 


slow to operate. The .30/06 fans swore 
that the .30/30 users were mossbacks, 
that all lever-action rifles were inac- 
curate, and that actually it was strain- 
ing a .30/30 to use it on English spar- 
rows and barnyard rats 

Now the hair-pulling seems to be over, 
and I, for one, have no yen whatsoever 
to revive it. A good many of the stoutest 
lever-action fans have sneaked quietly 
off and bought bolt-action rifles; and not 
a few .30/06 advocates have decided that 
there are other cartridges in the world, 
and perhaps their old favorite does have 
a little too brazen a bellow and a shade 
too much boot on the butt end to be 
ideal. 

A lot of the early opposition to the 
bolt-action rifle was simply prejudice of 
the sort that greets anything new that 
comes into the world, whether it is 





smokeless powder, votes for women, 
railroads, telescope sights, or unem- 
ployment relief. Almost all of the de- 


nouncing of lever-action rifles was pure 
counter-attack. 

But that is all water under the bridge. 
Let us examine the faults and virtues 
of both types of actions and see where 
we land. 

The No. 1 virtue of the lever action, 
according to its advocates, is speed of 
fire. The boys have something there. In 
the hands of a skilled operator, the 
lever-action rifle is at least 50 percent 
faster than the bolt in the number of 
aimed shots a minute that can be got 
off. With the lever, ejecting a fired 
cartridge and putting a live one in the 
chamber is done with two motions— 
down and up. At the conclusion of the 
second motion, the right hand is in posi- 
tion to fire. With the bolt-action rifle, 
four motions are necessary—up, back, 
forward, down—and then really a fifth 
one is called for, since the right hand 
must be dropped to the grip for firing. 

In spite of the fact that an expert 
rapid-fire shot with a bolt-action rifle 
can turn out a respectable number of 
aimed shots each minute, it is simply 
no contest when it comes to speed. The 
lever action is faster, and any hardshell 
bolt-action fan who denies this obvious 
truth is talking through his hat. On the 
other hand, the pump-action rifle, like 
the Remington Gamemaster, is faster 
than the lever and the semi-automatic 
is still faster. 

But what about this craving for speed 
of fire in big-game hunting? In war the 
rifleman is often presented with unlim- 


A movie actor gets instruction in the handling of a lever-action rifle of Indian-war vintage 
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Here is a Springfield bolt action taken down 
for oiling; its simplicity makes such 
easy. The lever action is much more complex 


work 


ited targets, and saving his hide may de- 
pend on getting off many shots quickly 
to stop a charge. As a matter of fact, the 
lever-action rifle owed its popularity in 
the pioneer West to the fact that it op- 
erated quickly and held numerous car- 
tridges and could therefore make a lot 
of good Indians out of a band of bad 
and dangerous ones. In modern big- 
game hunting it is another story. The 
bag limit is usualy one, and the best 
shot the hunter gets is usually the first 
one. Under such conditions speed of fire 
is a secondary consideration. I'd be will- 
ing to bet that at least 75 percent of all 
big game killed is hit with the first or 
second shot. When I am hunting and 
hear a companion on the opposite side 
of the mountain get off a careful shot 
or two, my hunch is that he has some- 
thing. When I hear a fusillade of five 
or six shots I am equally convinced that 
he is shooting out of range or too fast 
and that he has nothing. 

A standing game animal ought to be 


killed with the first shot if it is i 
range, and a running animal with the 
second or third shot, because the first 


should tell if any correction in lead is 
necessary. Actually, I do not think most 
hunters would be greatly handicapped 
if they used single-shot rifles. The shot 
that hits is what counts, and the shot 
that misses, unless it is used to correct 
lead or holdover, might just as well have 
not been fired. 

The lever-action rifle has it 
the bolt for horseback use, many of its 
admirers say, because it is flat and light 
Right about the flatness. The Winches 
ter and Marlin carbines particularly areé 


all over 


both flat and light, and for the cattle 
man who carries a rifle every day 
hope of getting a shot at a wolf or 4 
coyote they are excellent—to carry. 0! 
the other hand, their excellence stops 


when the coyote or wolf is seen running 
up a canyon 300 yd. away, for then 4 
man needs, not a short, flat, light rifle 
not a 20-in. barrel and open sights, but 
weight, hair-splitting accuracy, and 

’scope. It all depends on whether you 
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puy a rifle to carry or a rifle to shoot. 

When it comes to strength and sim- 
plicity it is simply no contest between 
the bolt action of the turn-bolt Mauser 
type and any lever action. The lever ac- 
tion is as complicated as an airplane 
motor. To take it down and put it back 
together again, one needs a kit of tools, 
a blanket to spread parts out on, anda 
half day’s time. The bolt-action user can 
take his bolt apart in a few seconds and 
with no tools but his lily-white fingers. 
To the hunter who must, upon occasion, 
expose his rifle to snow, driving rain, or 
a canoe upset, this is important. 

Even routine cleaning is a far simpler 
matter with the bolt action. The lever- 
action rifle must be cleaned from the 
muzzle, and great care must be taken to 
keep from damaging the delicate lands 
of the rifling at the muzzle which con- 
trol the accuracy. Most lever-action 
users do not take that care, and as a 
consequence most old lever-action rifles 
will just about keep their shots in a hat 
at 100 yd. The user of the bolt-action 
rifle can examine his barrel from the 
breech and find out how the rifling at 
the throat is getting on, but the owner 
of the lever action must either guess 
or use a mirror device, which about 
one in 10,000 possesses. If the bolt-action 
user wants to give his barrel the hot- 
water cure, he has but to remove the 
bolt, stick the muzzle in a pan of boiling 
water, and pump it through. Our lever- 
action user must use the slower method 
of wet patches. 


ITH its tremendous camming pow- 

er, the bolt is vastly more reliable 
than the lever when it comes to ejecting 
fired cartridges. A rough and rusted 
chamber, or a chamber from which the 
reamer marks have never been polished 
out, can cause ejection difficulties, par- 
ticularly in conjunction with a case 
made of brass softer than usual. A car- 
tridge loaded to higher-than-normal 
pressures can also cause trouble. The 
lever action simply does not have the 
power to jerk out those sticking cases, 
and when you are out on a hunt and a 
cartridge sticks on you, there is noth- 
ing to do but go back to camp for a 
cleaning rod to knock it out with. (And 
suppose you forgot the cleaning rod and 
left it at home! Boy, what fun!) The 
bolt, however, will yank her out 99 
times out of 100. Sometimes with a com- 
bination of very hot load, very soft case, 
and very rough chamber, even the bolt 
will fail, but I have seen that happen 
in the field only once in a lifetime. 

To illustrate this I'll tell a tale. In the 
early fall of 1941 some of the dog-gond- 
est cartridges ever turned out reached 
the riflemen of America. The country 
was then swinging into armament pro- 
duction and all ammunition was not up 
to peacetime standards (a condition 
which also existed during the first World 
War). Anyway, this ammunition carried 
a new bullet with a very strong, tough 
jacket—and tough, hard jackets tend to 
raise pressures—the brass of the cases 
was soft, and in addition, I suspect, the 
stuff was overloaded. I first ran into this 
fodder in the .270 caliber. I fired just 
three shots, and had two primer leaks 
and a blown primer. The cases ejected 
hard but they came out. The next day a 
shooting friend came around to report 
the same phenomenon in his Model 70 
270 as I had encountered in my .270 
Mauser. I quietly pulled all those bul- 
lets and reloaded with 5 gr. less powder, 
as I for one don’t like to have primer 
&as sizzling around my eyebrows. 

About that time the deer season 
Opened in southern California, and I 
began to receive profane letters from 
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by DAY... 


in Woods Down-Insulated Sportsmen’s 
Jacket. The ideal jacket for hunter, 
fisherman or air raid warden! Weighs 
only 44 ounces—is thirty full inches 
long to protect the kidneys—is several 
times warmer than wool! Of shower- 
proof poplin insulated with ‘‘Woods 


Ever-Live Down” of 
water-fowl, with sateen 


anteed! 


by NIGHT 


in Woods ‘‘3-Star Arctic’? Water-Fowl 
Down-Filled Sleeping Robe—famous 
everywhere. For thirty years they have 
led the world in snug sleeping comfort. 
If you can’t get them now it’s 
because they’re in the armed 


forces for the duration— 
from Iceland to the 
Antarctic. 


lining. Knitted wool 50 
collar, cuffs and skirt. wv 
Unconditionally guar- 


—e Pe 


Be Warm and Comfortable 


dealer — or 
write for 
illustrated 
folders! 


Department OL-3 

























WOODS MANUFACTURING CO,., 


OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 


IN CANADA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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owners of .300 and .250/3000 Savages. 
They all ran the same. The hunter went 
out with his trusty old rifle, saw a big 
buck and shot at it (either missing or 
wounding it), and then the case wouldn’t 
eject, and he was stuck for fair. 

In every instance the boys had used 
the same brand of ammunition in those 
rifles and the same type of bullets. Those 
already-high pressures were boosted 
higher by soaring temperatures, since 
the California season began in August, 
when much of the deer country is hotter 
than the hinges of hell. 

Exactly the same thing happened local- 
ly with the young son of a friend of 
mine. He wounded and knocked down 
a big buck with a .250/3000 but could 
not finish it because the fired case stuck. 
He had to walk back 5 mi. and wait for 
his father. They didn’t find the buck 
until the next day and in the mean- 
time it had become coyote meat 

Ordinarily, the lever-action rifle used 
with good factory ammunition has suf- 
ficient extracting power, but it does not 
have the extra reserve to take care of 
emergencies brought about by too-hot 
loads, or by soft brass, or by a rough 
chamber 

Nor is the lever action as strong, and 
the designer of the lever-action cartridge 
is handicapped by the fact that he must 
necessarily hold down pressures to well 


below what is a conservative safety 
limit for the stronger bolt-action. With 
the highly efficient .220 Swift, pressures 
run about 55,000 lb. to the square inch. 
With the .270 they are only slightly 
lower. Commercial loads for the .30/06 
run less than 50,000 lb. because of the 


wheezy old Model 95 Winchesters cham- 


bered for the .30/06 cartridge and still 
floating around. But with the bolt ac- 
tions and cartridge cases with heavy 


heads, like those made for the Swift and 
the .300 Magnum, a pressure of 55,000 Ib. 


is a breeze. 

Now let us glance at the lever actions. 
The top limit for the Model 94 Win- 
chester action is less than 40,000, and 


for the stronger Model 99 Savage actions 
and the Model 95 Winchester between 
15,000 and 48,000. This pressure business 
is the reason that no cartridge equivalent 
to the .270 or the 300 Magnum has ever 
blossomed out for the lever action. It 
is the reason why the .219 Zipper is not 
exactly a Swift and the .218 Bee isn’t 
a 2-R Lovell. High pressures and high 
performance go hand in hand. The hot 
jobs must either be used in a bolt action 
or in a _ strong single-shot like the 
Winchester high-sidewall or the British 
Farquarson. 

The lever action is no action for the 
handloader, either, because full-power 
loads stretch the cases; there is a give 
to those actions because they do not 
lock at the head. To be used again, the 
cases must be full-length resized or they 
will not go back into the chamber. 
Couple this with the fact that the Win- 
chester and Marlin lever-action rifles use 
a tubular magazine, and hence cannot 
use a sharp-point bullet because of the 
danger of the bullet point firing the 
primer of the cartridge ahead, and you 


see why the best long-range rifles are 
not lever actions. 
On the other hand, the good lever- 


action rifles with decently heavy barrels 
are just about as accurate as equivalent 
bolt actions. Just about, but not quite! 
The firmer blocking up of the cartridge 
and the one-piece stock of the bolt- 
action rifles give them a slight edge, all 
other things being equal. The .348 Win- 
chester rifles I have shot are as accurate 
as equivalent bolt-action rifles with iron 
sights, and they are good for groups 
running between 2 and 3 in. at 100 yd. 
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A left-hander can use the bolt-action rifle 
with fair speed. First, the left hand moves 
up and across, taking hold of the bolt handle 

















One more move puts hand in firing position 


The Model 99 Savage in the R or R-S 
model and in .250/3000 caliber is a fine, 
accurate varmint job when equipped 
with a good ‘scope, and it is only slight- 
ly less accurate than a_ bolt-action 
.250/3000 or .257. 

As a matter of fact, much of the in- 
accuracy blamed on the lever action has 
come from light barrels, from the take- 
down feature incorporated in many of 
them, from excessive slotting of the 
barrels for sights, and from inherently 


inaccurate cartridges for which they are 
chambered. The type of action is but 
one of many factors in accuracy. 
Within their limits, the best lever ac- 
tions and the best lever-action cartridges 
are very fine and useful creations for 
those who like them and for southpaws 
who hold to the fallacy that it is im- 
possible for the left-hander to learn t 
operate a bolt. The .348 Winchester 
cartridge is an accurate and powerful 
cartridge for medium-range shooting of 
anything from white-tail deer to Alaska 
brown bear, and the Model 71 Winchester 


which uses it is a fast-handling, natural- 
pointing rifle. For the hunter of big 
bears or for the man with a yen t 


tackle moose and elk in the timber I car 
think of no finer combination than the 
Model 71 with the 200 and 250-gr. bullets 
Some may argue that the .348 is to 
powerful for deer, but the chronic curse 
of the deer hunter is too little power in- 
stead of too much. 

The .300 Savage cartridge in the ex- 
cellent rifles chambered for it, particu- 
larly the well-stocked 99-R, R-S, and T 
is a fine, satisfactory all-around car- 
tridge. It isn’t a .270 or a .30/06, as the 
most superficial glance at ballistic tables 


will show; but it is a good cartridge 
nevertheless, just about on a par, as far 
as accuracy, recoil, and killing power 
goes, with the good 7 mm. For the 


varmint shot, the little .218 Bee and the 
cute little rifle that uses it are honeys 
which are but little behind the Hornet 
in accuracy. For a rifle of light weight 
and light recoil coupled with excellent 
accuracy, the .250/3000 is in a class by 
itself. 

Other good lever-action cartridges will 


come out. When I was at the Win- 
chester factory a couple of years ago 
a little bird (in the form of a husky 


200-lb. man) whispered in my ear that 
it would be duck soup to neck down the 
348 cartridges to .30 cal. and duplicate 
the .30/06 in the Model 71 in every way 
except bullet shape. So don’t be too 
astonished if such a cartridge takes its 
bow about a year after the American 
army marches through Tokyo and Ber- 
lin. I am kidding no one when I s 

that such a rifle would have a treme! 
dous sale, as the woods are full of boys 
who love the lever action, but who cast 
sheep’s eyes at bolt-action ballistics, as 
witness the enormous popularity of thé 
.300 Savage. 

There’s the dope, good and bad, on t! 
lever action as compared to the |! 
Those of my readers who think I dont 
have a soft spot in my heart for 
lever action are wrong. As a matte! 
fact, the first rifle I hope to get whe! 
peace breaks out is none other than 
little Savage 99-T in .250/3000. I'll stick 
a ’scope on that baby and hunt on horse- 
back with it, and the first coyote 
jumps up is going to think it’s raining 
100-gr. bullets! 


that 


A CANADIAN ON 
.270 BULLETS 


® Ever and anon I get an always-wé 
come letter from an hombre named 
J. J. Osman, who lives right in thé 
big-game fields of British Columbia an¢ 
who gathers his beans by laboring as 4 
game warden. First time he wrote he 
removed a portion of my hide for somé 
crack I’d made about the .303 Britis! 
short Enfield, but our correspondence 
for the most part amiable. 
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Osman has recently been converted t 


the .270, and since he is no armchal! 
expert, I’m passing along his com 
clusions: 

“I have found the 130 the best all 
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around bullet,” he writes, “and the old 
Winchester pointed-expanding does the 
job as well as any. My rifle has killed 
two elk, two moose, and two rams with 
nine cart.idges this fall. Moose and elk 
shot in the chest cavity usually go about 
25 yd. and collapse. On sheep I find that 
the .270 will smash the chest cavity and 
go on through at 300 yd. The Silvertip 
bullet will shoot through an elk at 125 
yd. and I find that this is also the best 
coyote bullet for the man who wants to 
make a few nickels from the hides, since 
it doesn’t tear them up much. The 100-gr. 
bullet makes hamburger out of them. 

“Before getting the .270, I used the 
30/06 and I find that the .270 will do 
anything the .30/06 will do with a greater 
percentage of hits beyond 200 yd. There 
is one exception, and that is big grizzlies. 
The .270 kills them quick, but not quick 
enough. The 220-gr. .30/06 bullet does a 
better job. However, the 160-gr. Barnes 
bullet ought to put the .270 into the big- 
bear class, and I’d like to try it.” 


SHORT SHOTS 


* Correspondents athirst for knowledge 
on the more esoteric phases of arms and 
ammunition often write in and ask for 
lists of books. Here are some which 
won't strain anybody’s pocketbook. A 
good buy is the little opus called “Shoot- 
ing Facts,” published by OvutTpoor LIFE. 
Your gun editor had a hand in its 
preparation and it costs two bits in the 
West, 25 cents in the East. Even though 
e does not reload, every gun nut ought 
to have the Ideal Hand Book, No. 34, 
published by the Lyman Gun Sight Co., 
Middlefield, Conn.; and The Belding & 
Mull Handbook, published by Belding & 
Mull, Phillipsburg, Pa. Each costs 50 
cents. Two perfectly swell little publica- 
tions are “Winchester Shells and Car- 
tridges” and “Western Ammunition 
Handbook,” published by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
nd Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, 


ill. They are free, and are crammed 
‘vith all sorts of information. ...A 
ertain military expert, in discussing 


the arms of our enemies, the Nips, al- 
ways refers to their “puny 65 mm. ma- 
chine guns.” There would be nothing 
‘puny” about a 65 mm. machine gun, 
is the bore would be close to 3 in.! A 
millimeter is .039 in., so figure it out 
for yourself. What he means is 6.5 mm., 
which is a .265 cal. and a horse of an 
entirely different shade. ... Some of the 
Jap machine guns are of 7.7 mm. caliber, 
and some evidence exists that they were 
in the process of converting to another 
cartridge for both machine guns and 
infantry rifles. A 7.7 mm. is approximate- 
ly a .30 cal. . Note from Lou Smith 
says the Ithaca Gun Co. is turning out 
500.45 cal. Government automatic pistols 
aday, plus an unstated number of shot- 
guns for skeet training, and buckshot. 
ting to my figures, 500 pistols a 
aay is 


182,500 a year, which is a lot 
of pistols. The makers of the fine 
Ithaca shotguns are by no means a 


huge company, and the town of Ithaca 
is a pleasant little place of around 20,000 
population. Multiply that astounding 
production by umpteen thousand and 
you have a notion of the tremendous 
food of American arms which is now 
beginning to bury the Axis. ... Ithaca’s 
‘service department is still open, and so 
ire the service departments of the other 

mpanies, so if Old Betsy is ailing send 
jer in to get her face lifted now. ... 
Long ago I lost most of my starry-eyed 
‘inocence, and human nature and its 
Manifestations no longer astound me. 
Sull the Great Firearms Shortage of the 
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Paw here’s a chance for you hunters 
and target shooting fans, to cash in on 
your knowledge of guns! Marlin—al- 
ways on the lookout for new ideas to 
improve sporting firearms— wants to 
hear from you. Sportsmen and gun 
dealers are cordially invited to join 
Marlin’s big Gun Contest—with $1,000 
in cash prizes to shoot at. And remem- 
ber, many a good idea is simple and 
easy to describe. Your chance is as 
good as the next fellow’s to win a prize. 
It’s easy to get in the contest—read the 
details below and send your entry in 
today! Contest ends July 1, 1943. 

Jot down your ideas for improving 
any current model Marlin Gun. Follow 
the simple contest rules and send your 
entry in. If you wish, you 
may suggest new features, 
not at present in the line. 
A free catalog is yours for 
the asking, to review the 
features of Marlin Guns, 


PRIZES IN THE BIG 
MARLIN CONTEST 


The first prize is $500.00 
in cash; second prize 
$100; third prize $50.00; 
fourteen additional prizes 
of $25.00 cash each. Sev- 
enteen prizes in all! (Marlin suggests 
the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds 
with the prize money.) 
JUDGING 
Three famous gun editors—Bob Nich- 


for sPpO 
And ify 












All Marlin rifles—lever action, 
clip and tubular magazine and,22 
automatic, feature deep-cut, accu 
rate,Ballard” rifling. 





Marlin waING GUNS. 
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Marlin’s Over & Under Shotgun, 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges and .410 
bore, is hammerless, cocks on open- 
ing, bas sturdy one-piece frame. 


4 


* The Marlin Firearms 
plant is now 100% 
on war production. 


ols of Field & Stream, Jack O’Connor 
of Outdoor Life, Maj. Chas. Askins 
of Sports Afield 
ning entries. All ideas for which prizes 
are given become the property of The 
Marlin Firearms Company and none 


will select the win- 


will be returned. Prizes awarded for 
the seventeen ideas which are most 
valuable and practical, in the opinion 
of the judges. Duplicate prizes awarded 
in the event of a tie. WINNERS will be 
determined and prizes announced as 
soon as possible. 
CONTEST RULES 

The Marlin Gun Contest is open to all 
sportsmen and dealers in guns, with 
the exception of Marlin employees. 
Written suggestions must not exceed 
300 words, the shorter the 
better. No limit to num- 
ber of entries which may 
be submitted. Write name 
and address clearly on 
each suggestion. Mail 
entries to Dept. L, The 
Marlin Firearms Co., 17 
East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Entries must be re- 
ceived on or before July 
1, 1943. 

Win cash with your 
ideas! Enter the Marlin Contest today. 

Marlin has been known since 1870 
for progress in gun design, quality and 
dependability. Below are some famous 
Marlin features: 


our ideas 
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Marlin lever action rifles, in cali- 
bers .22, .30-.30 and 32 spec., have 
the solid-top, case-hardened re- 
ceiver, with safe side ejection. 
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fall of 1942 sure left me on the ropes 
Every ancient musket of the last 100 
years has been dragged out and offered 
for sale—obsolete military rifles which 
were discarded by European govern- 
ments 40 and 50 years ago, old double- 
barrel hammer guns with Damascus bar- 
rels (which someone is going to blow up 
on a duck marsh), Spanish junk pistols 
and revolvers, old American sporting 
rifles of the vintage used by Billy the 
Kid, Custer, and Sitting Bull. Most of 
those wrecks are actually dangerous. For 
many of them there is no available sup- 
ply of modern ammunition and has not 
been for years. And prices? Wow! I 
saw an old issue Krag made before I was 
born (and, brother, I'm no spring chick- 
en) with a $4 receiver sight added and 
the issue stock feebly remodeled into a 
“sporter’—for sale at $50. Under the 
layers of rust and muck I could detect 
that the barrel had once been rifled, but 
what the heck do you need a barrel for? 
It would still go bang when the trigger 
was pulled, wouldn't it? And the old- 
style Model 54 with no provision for es- 
caping gas, which, its serial number 
showed, had been made back in the 
Pleistocene Age when I was a young 
bucko just out of college, and which 
looked as though it had ever since been 
carried in the back of a car with the 
chains and tire irons. Price? A mere 
$85! The law of supply and demand, she 
is a wonderful thing!—Jack O’Connor. 


Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 


Best Factory Caliber 


Question: I own a Varminter and it is all 
anyone could ask, except for one thing, bullet 
weight. Have been contemplating a change to 
the .270 as I cannot afford both rifles. I realize 
that the .270 has all the accuracy for hunting 
that it needs, and probably more than I can 
use, but I would like to know how it will group 
its shots at 100 and 200 yd. with the 100-gr, 
and 130-gr. bullets. 

I've read your articles on Varminters and 
Varminter shooters and think you have them 
pretty well described. I have shot prairie dogs, 
jacks, and hawks in Colorado with the Hornet, 
K-Hornet, Lovell, and Varminter, and have 
found the Varminter to be about as near per- 
fection as can be expected 

Will appreciate your opinion on the .270, as 
I have never had any experience with one.— 


H. R., Iowa. 


Answer: The four most accurate cartridges 
I have run into are the Varminter, Lovell 2-R, 
270, and .257. The 2-R and the Varminter are 
slightly more accurate than the .257 and the 
270, but the .270 is the most accurate factory 
cartridge made. I have shot many groups, at 
200 yd., measuring 154 in. and 2', in. with a 
.270, and I think that if a man could get hold 
of a .270 with‘a heavy barrel he could beat 
those figures. As a matter of fact, many hunt- 
ers of coyotes and other varmints are changing 
from the Varminter and the Swift to the .270, 
because at ranges beyond 200 yd. the .270 is a 
much more consistent rifle, since its bullets are 
less deflected by wind. I consider the .270 the 
best mountain caliber made.for medium game 
in the world, and one of the best long-range 
varmint calibers.—J. O’C. 


Something to See! 


Question: F. L. G. of Texas didn’t believe 
-his friend who said he knew a man who killed 
deer at 1,000 yd. and shot off turkey heads at 
500. Personally, a few years ago when pros- 
pecting in the mountains of Arizona I killed 
deer at 1,500 yd., turkeys at 700, and rabbits 


at 600, using a Winchester .38/40 open-sight 
rifle. I do not claim to be an expert shot but 
I guess I know my rifle—W. A. M., Mass. 


Answer: Any time you feel like shooting 
a deer at 1,500 yd. with a .38/40, a turkey at 
700, or a rabbit at 600, I wish you would no- 
tify me in advance. I should certainly like 
to see that myself. I have been in Arizona 
off and on for 40 years, and have spent a lot 
of time in the mountains and deserts, but I 
have never seen anything like that.—J. O’C. 


Relative Shotgun Efficiency 


Question: Is a 16 gauge shotgun as efficient 
on ducks as a 12 for the average gunner? Will 
it shoot as far? How does the 20 rate?— 
Cc. L. B.. Okla. 


Answer: The 16 will not kill as far as the 12 
gauge, since killing power in a shotgun, all 
other things being equal, comes from the 
amount of shot it carries. A 12 gauge carries 
more shot than a 16 and hence it will throw a 
denser pattern at greater ranges. An ordinary 
maximum 12 gauge carries 1% oz. of shot, a 
16 has 1% oz., and a 20 carries 1 oz. Ordinarily, 
a full-choke 12 gauge, with 14 oz. of shot, can 
kill a duck at about 60 yd., a 16 at about 52, 
and a 20 at about 45. On the other hand, 16’s 
and 20’s are lighter and faster in the hands of 
most hunters and will kill about as many ducks 
as a 12.—J. O’C. 


Doubtful Gift 


Question: A friend has made me a present 
of a Spanish pistol, which appears to be in 
perfect condition. It looks exactly like a 
Smith & Wesson. On the frame it’s inscribed, 
“Made by Guisasola, Spain.”’ Also it’s marked, 
“For .32 S. & W. Long and U. S. Service 
Cartridge.” Do you think it’s safe?—M. C. P., 
Ohio. 


have 
Those 


Answer: Looks to me as though you 
one of the infamous Spanish ‘“wildcats.” 


SHORT 


TALL 


— but 


guns were so cheaply and carelessly made that 
many of them have blown up. I wouldn’t ad. 
vise you to shoot it. Just to show you how 
careless the whole business is, yours is marked 
for the .32 Long and the U. S. Service Car. 
tridge. The service cartridge has never been a 
.32. That pistol, I’m sorry to say, is certainly 
a gift of doubtful value—/J. O’C. 


Don‘t Use Magnums! 


Question: Can I use 3-in. shells and 3-ip 
Magnum shells in my Stevens 12 gauge, barre 
No. 3141?—H. R., Wis. 


Answer: It would be positively dangerous 
for you to use 3-in. Magnum shells in your 
Stevens 12 gauge. It’s chambered for the 2%. 
in. shell and I should not think you'd need 
anything hotter than the high-velocity 12 gauge 
ammunition, such as Nitro Express and Sy. 
per-X. Don’t use those three-inchers or yoy 
may run into some serious trouble.—J. O'C. 


.220 Arrow 


Question: Can’t agree with you that the 
Varminter is the best “‘wildcat” cartridge of its 
type. My nominee is the .220 Arrow. Its case 
is the regular .220 Swift with a sharper shoulder 
and longer neck. The taper of the Varminte: 
shoulder appears to be about halfway between 
the .220 Swift and the .220 Arrow. This case 
handles various loads with excellent accuracy 
I made one five-shot group with the Arrow at 
400 yd. which measured about 1% in. This 
rifle is equipped with a 20X ‘scope with fin 
reticule—S. D. H., Va. 


Answer: I'd like to see that .220 Arrow; have 
heard of the cartridge but never ran across one 
Send me a cartridge case some time, if you 
have one to spare. I suspect that your five. 
shot group, 17@ in. at 400 yd., had considerable 
luck attached to it. Don’t you agree? Any 
further dope will be appreciated.—J. O’C 

(Continued on page 74} 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he's 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others wil! too 


for the dawn. Of all this army, 

bivouacked among the snow- 
covered hills of Pennsylvania, none was 
possessed of more calm confidence than 
John, Paul, and Joe, three members of 
the Daniel Boone Rifle Club. They were 
modest enough, yet each knew, in his 
own quiet way, that few of the hunters 
in the hills could outdo him in per- 
formance with a rifle. Each year, with 
uncanny regularity, John, Paul, and 
Joe returned from the big woods with 
three noble deer, trophies of their re- 
markable marksmanship. 

And now December 1, traditional 
opening day of the Pennsylvania deer 
season, had come once more, and the 
three waited patiently for morning. 

But daylight disclosed a heavy snow. 
So thickly fell the flakes, that it was 
impossible to see more than a few 
yards no day for the long-range, 
skillful shooting that John, Paul, and 
Joe enjoyed. Such marksmen are above 
the simple expedient of attempting to 
chance upon a deer, so they stayed in 
camp, and waited for the weather to 
clear. 

The second day brought an impos- 
sible sleet storm, enough to cloud 
glasses and sights beyond any use. 

The third day a dense, gray fog made 
hunting out of the question. 

On the fourth day it was snowing 
again ...and so it went, snow, fog, and 
sleet the weather seemed de- 
termined to keep John, Paul, and Joe 


A HALF MILLION hunters waited 


from opportunities to exercise their 
ORIM..< « « 

Until the last hours of the last day, 
when the sun broke through, and a 
fresh west wind quickly cleared every 
cloud from the sky. The boys quickly 
climbed to a vantage point from which 
they could look over the territory with 
their glasses. Not a deer was to be 
seen, while the sun drifted toward the 
western hills. Only a few minutes of 
good shooting light remained. 

Then, just as the golden sun began 
to deepen the blue haze in the shad- 
owed valleys, a fine buck walked into 
a clearing on the ridge across from the 
hunters. The three of them simul 
taneously spied the noble animal 

Range finders determined the dis 
tance as 600 yd. 

Unable to decide whose privilege it 
should be to shoot first, John, Paul, and 
Joe decided all to shoot at once, hold- 
ing for the shoulder. At the extreme 
range the bullets would lodge in the 
deer; then, since they were using dif- 
ferent calibers, they could dig out the 
slugs, decided whose had centered the 
shoulder best. To the best shot be 
longed the deer. 

Three rifles sounded as one .. . the 
buck fell dead. 

Coming to the downed animal, the 
hunters found a single hole in the 
center of the shoulder. Upon investig® 
tion, however, to learn whose bullet haé 
gone true, they found not one slug, bu! 
three!—John Crowe. 
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“WY, MOREY POWER Co Con / 


and technical skills in our organization 
made it possible to get large quantities of 
military equipment into production quickly. 


Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


It was because of high achieve- 
ment in production of War 
. Equipment that the Army-Navy 
Production Award was bestowed on the Utica Plant 


of the Savage Arms Corporation 


A. SAVAGE 


SAVAGE MODEL 99 


i — this 
‘ treamlined 
“> mmerless, § <4 
Psa rifle has been the ——- 
able companion of —— ened 
over. ‘ 
a posi to be the ideal, 
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A clean gun helps a clean shot and 
Fiendoil makes good shooting easier 
because it makes good 
cleaning surer and 
quicker, Apply Fiendoil 
before putting your gun 


away after each hunt or 
skeet shoot. It saves 
precious metal by form- 
ing a protective film 
over the entire gun bore. 
Fiendoil performs the 
specific task of preventing oxidation, 
rust and pitting. 


NEW 2 0Z. BOTTLE—35c 


The new bottle slips snugly into gun case 
or tackle box. Its wide mouth admits 
swab or rag easily and bottle wrapped in 
cloth used for cleaning is always handy 
for quick .application. 


Get Fiendoil at 
Your Sporting Goods or 
Hardware Store 
McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 


Baltimore 





No More 
Manual Labor 





HAVE YOUR 


e DEER 


HIDES 


MADE INTO 
GARMENTS or GLOVES 


One large, or 2 medium-sized 
hides, having at least 12 sq. 
ft. of usable leather (already 
tanned with hair off) will be 
made into this attractive vest 
for 






$475 Se" 


Send for cata 
log giving 
measurement 
instructions 
before sending 








SAVE MONEY by having wearing 
apparel made from your own 
hides. 3 good hides will make 
this fringed coat or one of our 
other coats or jackets. Over 70 
yearg experience making quality 
leather goods. Es- 
pecially skilled in 
fitting garments ' 
by mail Styles for 

Men & Women 


LET US TAN YOUR DEER HIDES 
Yoyr choice of Cream Grain or Brown 
Grain finish. Softest, most durable 
Buckskin tanned. Ship Express, Pre- 
paid. State color wanted. Cannot han- 
dle furs or hides of domestic animals. 





Gloves 
& Mittens 


WRITE FOR CATALOG showing complete 
line of gloves and garments. Gives you complete in- 
formation on care and shipment of hides and how in 
5 min. you can furnish measurements for accurate fit. 


MIDWEST SPORT TOGS, 601 FoxAve.,Berlin,Wis. 
Division of Berlin Glove Co. 


Sporrloes 








= 








Arms and Ammunition 


(Continued from page 72) 


Don‘t Worry—.303 Ross is Safe 


Question: Having acquired a Ross .303 rifle 
—made over into a nice-looking sporter—I be- 
gan to hear all the stories about the Ross’s being 
unsafe. Is my gun worth using? If I can see 
the safety lugs revolve and go into their right 
seats is the bolt safely locked? How can I 
tell if the bolt is locked in position for shoot- 
ing? Can the .303 Savage cartridge be used in 
the Ross, or only the .303 British?—F. H. S., 
New York. 


Answer: You need have no worry about your 
.303 Ross; it is safe. The bolt cannot be put 
in incorrectly assembled. It is the 1910 Ross 
which has given trouble, as its bolt can be put 
in incorrectly assembled, and when that is done 
it blows out backward. 

The .303 Savage cannot be used in the Ross. 
However, you can shoot the .30/40 Krag car- 
tridge in it, and get away with it—but you 
won’t get much accuracy. The best thing to do 
is to stick to .303 British ammunition as long 
as you can obtain it, because the .303 British 
bullet is larger in diameter than the Krag’s, and 
a small bullet in an oversize barrel does not 
produce good accuracy.—J. O’C. 


Barrel Too Long 


Question: My Parker 12 gauge, 28-in. barrels, 
is bored modified and full choke. It holds very 
close even at 30 or 35 yd., and also seems a 
trifle end heavy. I can kill rabbits with it— 
in fact, very rarely miss them—but am missing 
grouse on the wing. When I use my dad’s 12 
gauge—27-in. barrels—cylinder and modified, I 
kill grouse, so I don’t think my lead is to 
blame. 

Can I cut an inch off the barrels of my gun 
without ruining its choke?—A. G. B., Mass. 


Answer: If you do you'll cut out all the 
choke, and have nothing left but a straight 
cylinder, which throws a very patchy pattern 
and will not kill reliably at beyond 20 yd. You 
might write to the company’s service depart- 
ment, asking whether they will shorten the 
barrels and recess-choke them. 

You're probably shooting behind those birds 
because your gun is a little muzzle heavy, and 
not so fast as your father’s lighter gun. For 
another thing, you are using too much choke. 
Anyone can do much better work on game like 
grouse with an improved-cylinder than he can 
with a modified choke or full choke. You're 
making exactly the same mistake that most 


HAT shotgun of yours (perhaps laid up 

for the duration because of lack of am- 
munition) is needed by the Army, because 
it can play a big part in training our 
airmen to knock the Nazis and Japs out 
of the skies. In the July, 1942, issue, 
we told you how expert skeet shots are 
teaching air gunners how to lead—air- 
planes are like ducks: if you want to hit 
them you must learn to lead them. 

Today the entire output of new shot- 
guns is going to Uncle Sam for this train- 
ing work—but it isn’t enough. We have to 
get more air gunners into the sky quickly, 
and the Army needs additional 12 gauge 
guns to use in training them. Therefore 
it has authorized the Browning Arms Co. 
to buy certain types of guns from you 
sportsmen—without profit to the com- 
pany. Here is what Uncle Sam needs: 
12 gauge automatics, 12 gauge pumps, 
and 12 gauge double-barrel guns. Only 
12’s are acceptable—which makes it ob- 
vious that no thought of disarming you 
sportsmen lies behind this government 
sponsored plan. 

Want to sell your gun to help beat the 
Axis? Remember—you can »uy another 


American hunters make—using a barrel that is 
too long and a pattern that is too tight.—J. O'C 


Gauge and Caliber 


Question: How did shotguns come to get 
their gauge designations? Also, how about the 
various calibers in rifles?—S. J. H., Ont. 


Answer: That’s a commonly asked question 
Gauge was determined by round balls which 
fitted a shotgun’s bore. Twelve of the 12 gauge 
size weighed 1 lb., and it was called 12 gauge, 
16 gauge balls ran 16 to the pound, 20 gauge 
ran 20, etc. The .410 is named by caliber, and 
as a matter of fact was originally a rifle caliber. 

In black-powder days it was the fashion t 
name a rifle cartridge from the bore diameter 
of the barrel and from the amount of powder 
its case would hold. The bore diameter of the 
.32/20 is .32, and the case holds 20 gr. of black 
powder. Other cartridges named like that are 
the .30/40, .30/30, and the .45/70. In those days 
sometimes the weight in grains of the bullet was 
tacked on as a third figure, as in the .45/70/405, 
In the case of the .30/06, the 06 stands for the 
year (1906) when the Army adopted the car- 
tridge. Some rifles are named for their groove 
diameter instead of their bore diameter: the 
common .22 really has a bore diameter of 
about .219 and the .257 is in reality an ordinary 
.25 caliber.—J. O’C. 


Black-Powder Job 


Question: Recently I came into possession 
an old rifle, a Winchester lever-action .40/82 
I'd never heard of that caliber before and would 
like some information on it. Is it safe with 
modern powder? What sort of trajectory has 


it?—F. C., Minn. 


Answer: The .40/82 cartridge was one of the 
last black-powder cartridges, and was never 


popular because of the advent of smokeless 
powder. It uses a 260-gr. bullet at a velocity 
of 1,500 ft. a second, and, if your rifle is in 


good condition, it will be perfectly safe with 
any ammunition you can buy for it. But I’m 
afraid you won’t be able to buy that anm- 
munition long and I doubt any more will be 
made when the war is over. The rifle has ; 
rainbow trajectory. It rises 2.2 in. at 50 yd 
(over 100-yd. course) and 11 in. at 100 yd 
(over 200-yd. course). All of which means that 
it is a 100-yd. rifle and that you can use it in 
the woods—and that’s about all.—jJ. O’C 


Uncle Sam Wants to Buy Your Shotgun! 


one when the war is over. You do? Here 
are the facts: 

Guns needed: Good used 12 gauge shot 
gunsin shooting condition: double-barrels 


—  pump-action repeaters — automatics 


Do NOT send: Single-shot guns; guns 
with Damascus or twist barrels; guns 
equipped with choke devices; broke! 


guns; guns made by manufacturers now 
out of business; bolt-action repeaters 
double-barrel hammer guns. 

Prices: Price will be determined by th 
condition of gun, with a top price of $3 
for doubles or $42.50 for repeaters and 
autos. If you authorize the Browning 
Arms Co. to agree on a price with thé 
government they will see payment 1s 
made promptly. If you want to set the 
price, make it reasonable, and in no cast 
more than the above limits. If your price 
cannot be paid you will be notified 

Time limit: Guns needed immediate!) 
none will be accepted after April 1, 1948 

Where to ship: Pack all guns carefull) 
and send them to Browning Arms 
St. Louis, Mo. Tie a tag, with your namé 
and address, to the trigger guard 
mark it, “For U.S. A.” 


OUTDOOR LIF: 
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Be Your Own Gunstock Surgeon 


(Continued from page 39) 


piece approximately to the finished 
shape. Allow plenty all around for fin- 
ishing to size. Work down the surface 
that bears on the stock, so a good glue 
joint can be made. Experienced gun- 
smiths customarily employ a dovetail 
arrangement in which the projecting 
part of the dovetail is a part of either 
the stock or the new piece. A simpler 
arrangement that is equally strong is 
shown. It consists of a double dovetail 
or butterfly spline that engages two 
dovetail grooves, one cut in the stock 
and the other cut to match it in the new 





piece. Two small nails driven into the 
stock and their heads cut off about 
1/16 inch from the wood to act as guides. 
Press the block into place so the nails 
make two marks in it. Remove the nails, 
and use the pairs of holes to lay out a 
groove in each piece. Each groove is 
about %4 inch wide at the surface and 
% inch deep. First cut the grooves 
straight-sided, then flare out with a knife, 
carving chisel, or triangular file, until 
the groove is about *% inch wide at the 
bottom. 

Make the spline from maple or sim- 
ilar hardwood. Cut it to measure * x % 
inch, and then bevel the two wider sur- 
faces until it just fits grooves. If the 
fit is a bit loose, you may shim it up 
with strips of paper well-coated with 
glue. However, the spline should draw 
the two surfaces into contact. 

The adhesive used to unite the new 
piece with the stock should be water- 
proof, and may be either casein glue, 
plastic cement, or a pyroxylin house- 
hold cement. Coat spline, grooves, and 
two flat surfaces with the cement, press 
the pieces together, and drive the spline 
home. Clamp the joint with moderate 
pressure for pyroxylin cement, with 
greater pressure for other types; and set 
aside overnight to permit hardening. 

With a sharp wood rasp 10 or 12 inches 
long, sandpaper or abrasive cloth, and 
metal or glass scrapers, dress the wood 
down until it matches the contour of 
the stock. Planes, chisels, and similar 
bladed tools may be used, too; but the 
danger of chipping and splitting the 
wood is greater. For the final dressing 
to size, lay aside the rasp and use No. 
3/0 sandpaper or a fine, flat file. 

After the shaping operation, sponge 
the new wood thoroughly with water, 
and let it dry. This raises the grain. 
Sandpaper until the wood is again 
smooth. Repeat the operation until the 
grain no longer rises. This is important. 

If the new wood is lighter in color 
than the old, you can darken it with 
well-diluted walnut stain. Be careful 
not to stain too darkly; and judge the 
color by comparing the new wood with 
a portion of the old from which all orig- 
inal varnish, etc., have been removed. 

In the case illustrated, the new piece 
of walnut was quite a bit darker than 
the old wood and had to be bleached. 
For this, a commercial laundry bleach 
consisting of a solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite was used. Seven applications of 
the bleach directly from the bottle were 
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required. The grain-raising was accom- 
plished at the same time. Finally the 
wood was sponged with water and dried. 

The application of orange shellac to 
the new wood made it match the old 
and the old finish was left on except 
where it was to be feathered into the 
new area. However, when the old fin- 
ish is bad, it should be removed com- 
pletely, the wood sanded well, 
new finish applied. Use any commercial 


remover. Liquid types containing no 
wax are available, and simplify some- 
what the subsequent shellacking, var- 


nishing, and so on. Here, again, glass 
scrapers may be found useful. 
You may use any of several 


finishing methods. The best and most 


! 
| 
| 


and a} 


stock- | 


popular for expensive guns is a straight | 


oil finish. For this you require only a| 


quantity of genuine, good-grade linseed 


oil and some rags. After the stock is | 
sanded, warm the oil; then, with the 
palms of your hands, rub it into the 


wood. Wipe off any excess and set the 
gun aside for a day or two. 


(Burn the 


oily rags at once, as a fire preventive.) | 


The oil darkens the wood and brings 
out grain. 
every few days or once a week until an 
oil polish—than which there is nothing 
finer for walnut—begins to appear. This 
is slow, but such a finish withstands 
all kinds of wear, won’t show scratches, 
and will resist heat, cold, and water. 
Here is a short-cut method that gives 
a similar finish: Apply two coats of lin- 
seed oil as described, and let the final 
one set for several days—until the oil 
is thoroughly dry. Then give the stock 
a coat of very thin shellac, either orange 
or white. When this is dry, sand light- 
ly with a piece of well-worn No. 3/0 
sandpaper wet with linseed oil, or use 
No. 00 steel wool. If the shellac has not 
filled the pores of the wood completely, 
apply a second coat and sand again. 
Wipe the stock and apply two coats of a 
good, hard automobile or similar wax. 
Inexpensive guns—and some of those 
in the higher brackets—generally have 
varnished stocks. Shellac may be used 
as an undercoater or filler, or the var- 
nish may be applied directly to the wood. 
However, for walnut and other open- 
grained wood, the first finishing material 
should be either shellac or a paste filler 
mixed with linseed oil. The oil will dark- 
en the wood and bring out the grain. 
Sand the surface to absolute smoothness 
after the filler has set. A water-resistant 
spar varnish is the type to use for a 
stock. Sand intermediate coats; and for 
a satiny finish, rub the final coat with 
rottenstone in turpentine or oil. 


HE butt plate is generally fastened 

in place after the stock has been fin- 
ished, but it should be fitted before any 
filling or varnishing is done. Butt plates 
are made of steel, hard rubber, soft rub- 
ber, plastic, etc. In these days, you prob- 
ably will have to use whatever type you 
can find in the stores. The plate should 
be slightly larger all around than the 
stock, to allow for fitting. Fasten it tem- 
porarily in position with the mounting 
screws, and scribe a line around the 
wood with an ice pick or machinist’s | 
scriber. Remove the plate and trim it | 
almost to the scribed line—about 1/64 | 
inch. Remount the plate, and with a 
small rasp or file dress the edges care- 
fully until they are flush with the wood. 
A little shellac, varnish, or wax on the 
plate edge will cover minor blemishes, ! 


Continue oiling and rubbing | 











YOUR 
DOG 
MAY 

SERVE 


Pointers, English Setters and Irish Setters 
may do 
xeir part for Uncle Sam and enjoy it! 
They're wanted now for sentry duty, pack, 


and sled work. Qualifi- 


-also many non-sporting dogs- 


messenger, attack 


watch dog characteristics, at least 


cations 

20” shoulder height, 1 to 4 years old, 
pure-bred or cross-bred. Good training, 
food and care! L. C. Smith craftsmen 
urge you to enlist your dog in the Dog 
Army now. For details write Dogs for De- 
fense, Inc., 22 East 60th St., N. Y. City. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


Western Sales Represe Paul S. Linforth 
420 Market Street, San F rancisco, Calif. 
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WEAVER SCOPE 
oc CHOKE 


Joday 
Your Dealer fas Shem 


War work is all important in the Weaver plant, 
—but dealers still have the Weaver Scopes and 
Chokes in stock. The scope or choke you buy 
today is the same high quality you've learned 
always to associate with the Weaver name. See 
your dealer; if he can’t supply you, write us. 







Weaver Scopes 
$5.50 to $41.80 


The Weaver Scope 


All the features you want most in a scope: Light 
weight, accuracy, clear bright field, internal ad- 
justments for windage and elevation, sturdiness 
to withstand rough use. Models for all calibers 
and every kind of shooting. 


Complete with any 
two choke tubes 
$9.75 


The Weaver-Choke 


Make your shotgun an all-purpose gun by add- 
ing a Weaver-Choke. Then it can be used for 
skeet, quail, doves, rabbits, and extra long-range 
ducks. The Weaver-Choke lessens the kick; the 
balance remains the same. See your dealer now. 


Write Dept. 6 For Illustrated folders 
W. B. WEAVER CO., EL PASO, TEXAS 
























































































GUN CARE IS 
VITAL NOW 


Now more than ever before guns are difficult to 
buy and military rifles are precious. 
So use Hoppe’s No. 9 to keep 
YOURS  clean— accurate — free 
from primer, powder and metal 
fouling — and safe from rust. 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


will do the job right. At your Dealers 

or Army Exchange, or send 10c for 
sample. “‘Gun Cleaning Guide” 

FREE for the asking... Write 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ANDAMMUNITION 


q //! Swap with You 
or Pay CASH! 





i = 
~) pe. 
You can trade your guns 


or ammunition for other @ 
guns, other ammunition, or for bargains in Y 
other equipment. I will also pay cash (or 
trade) for modern used guns, ammunition, 
fishing tackle, outboards, golf balls and clubs, 
binoculars, cameras, etc. 
Write at once for my liberal “ 
offer for your merchandise 





cash or trade” 


bRE Giant Catalog of Bargains in 

Sports Equipment. Send 3c 
stamp. State what you are interested in. 
Klein ’s Sporting Goods, Inc., Milton P. Klein, 
President. America’s largest gun traders 
since 1885. 508-B South Hz usted St., Cc hicago. 


FUR-FISH-GAME | 


is just the magazine you have 


been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A, V. 
Harding, an ardent hunter and 
fisherman. It is a monthly 
publication of 64 or more pages 
chocked full of interesting 
articles illustrated with actual 
photogs on HUNTING, FISH- 
ING, FUR FARMING, 
TRAPPING, etc. Each issue 


also has many departments— 
The Gun Rack, Fish & Tackle, 
Dogs, Travel, Fur Farming. 
Trapline, Fur Markets and 
Question Box 
known men such : 
Robinson, Decker anc 


Cover actual photo repro- 


duced in natural color, 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Guaranteed to please wrtsmen or Fur-Fi Game will re- 
fund your money if first copy urned in 10 days. Clip ad, 
fill in address and send wit > t eck tamps or 
money order to 

FUR-FISH-GAME, 70 Long St., Columbus, Ohio 
Name Bia vscrcececcscecasacee cocsssesccesenecesoesssceSseseeeeeeneee . 
Address - cocenseees 





High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 













G1 Foote St. New Haven, Conn. 


SLEEPING BAGS 27 
St 





Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:-—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 
men, Air mattress pocket. Large shelter half, Rolls compactly. 
A $45.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
bags for Civilian use may not be avai'able long. Write TODAY 
for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 


KA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


312 S.W. Third Ave.. Portland, Oregon 





Dept. OL 








NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 





Will not injure steel. 


= No heating is necessary. 
li sue ; Restores the finish on 5 


i] guns in ten minutes for. . 
Send for circular 
‘“‘What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-123, New Method Bidg. 














| SOFTENS, PRESERVES, 
WATERPROOFS! 


originally developed 






SNOW-PROOF 


SNOW-PROOF 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 


was 


It is now used every- 


and trappers’ boots. 
softening and pre- 


where for waterproofing, 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky. 
Money-back guarantee, Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers—or se ond 25c for 3% oz. 
can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middle 
_town, _. 


New Desig: 
d 














Modernize Your Gun! Improve Your Score! 
Most durable erips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-3, Chicago, Ill. 








Makes old guns like new 


. 





Best Friend | 








learn to Shoot 


WINCHESTER Rifle Model .62 Repeater .22 cal...... $24.10 
WIN. Model 65, 25 20 or 32:20 WCF, open sights...... 51.50 


WIN. Mod. 92, 38 40 WCF, solid fr., 24” Rd. Bbl..... 48.65 
REMINGTON Mod. 512A, 22 cal. rep. ““Sportsmaster’’ 18.40 
.44 S&W Special Winchester Staynless, lead (per 100) + rod 


.25 Remington Rimless, 117 grain, Kleanbore 
-41 Italian Vetterli Centerfire, Imported " 2 og 
7.63 m‘m (30 cal.) pistol metal case in clips " ” 
-25REM. Rimless, metal jacket,corrosivePrim, ” ” 4.00 
@ Standard ammunition sold only with guns © 
Send 3c stamp for each list wanted—Rifles, 
Shotguns, Revolvers, Ammunition or Catalog. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS co. 
L-52 Warren St. ($2 DepositC.0.D.’s ) New York 








equipment for 
the Armed Forces 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


171 SECOND STREET - SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF, 












A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 











fascination of 
ammunition. 
lustrated) 
guns. Send 20c for co 











refunded on your first order, 
Circular on “‘Pacific”’ 










CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about 
making your own 
Complete information (il- 
on everything pertaining to 


ly covers cost of publishing and mailing 


Canada requests send 25c, 
Reloading Tool FREE, 


357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, 









The 20c partial- 
—the 20c will be 








California 








Mooshoss 


(Continued from page 24) 


If I didn’t pay no attention to him he'd 
give me a rousing hoist with his nose as 
would nigh knock me down. He was 
powerful brute; weighing close to twelv: 
hunderd; and now and agin he’d wigg 
his big upper lip as if he was laughin; 
Darned if I didn’t get real attached 
him, being alone as I was, away up there 
at the edge of nowhere. 

I finally got the harness on him on¢ 
day and made a rope halter—he would: 
take a bit—and turned him loose on the 
pond. Mister, I got the ride of my life! 
I ended up, broken sled and all, under a 
clump of brush. He went sailing over it 
all spraddled out, ’cause a moose don't 
leap like a deer. They'll take an obstruc- 
tion on the dead run. 

But this didn’t discourage me. I knew 
Eskimos and Icelanders drove reindeer, 
which are nothing but caribou anyhow, 
and I’d be dog-goned if I was going to 
let them get the best of me. Besides, it 
was fun, sort of. Anyway, to make a 
long story short, after days and days of 
training, he got so he’d gee, haw, and 
giddap pretty well, but he’d never whoa, 
which led to complications, until I rigged 
a slipknot to the traces. As soon as he'd 
feel the lightened load, he’d stop: which 
I claim is hoss instinct. 

Meantime, the grain was playing out 
and I decided to order some more; any- 
way what Jo-Jim had said about the 
yame commissioner kept sticking in my 
craw. ’Cordingly, I wrote them at Au- 
gusty, telling ’em what I had, and asking 
permission to keep him for exhibition 
purposes. At the same time I writ an- 
other letter to the show people, and | 
the order and letters in the old soap box 
I'd nailed to a tree on the Caucomgomoc 
road. In about two weeks I snowshoed 
out agin to pick up the bag of grain, and 
found there was two messages. 

The first was a telegram, saying: 

“Please give more details, terms asked, 


nature of exhibition, space required to 
exhibit, etc. Will pay $1,000 week if gen- 
uine. Show opens Boston, Feb. 21, fol 
lowed by New York, Phila., Chicago, De- 
troit. Wire reply. Also mail photographs 
self and animal for publicity.” 

It was signed by the show people. 

ICKLED musquash tails! I read it 

agin; maybe that comma was a mis 
take. No, it read $1,000, all right. One 
thousand dollars a week! Why, that was 
more’n I made in a whole winter's 


trapping. 

Feverish-like I tore open the letter from 
the commission at Augusty. It said 

“Permission is hereby granted to the 
bearer to hold in captivity, for exhibi- 
tion purposes, one Moose-Horse! 
any Woolly Rhinoceros, Hairy Mam- 
moth, and Three-toed Eohippus he may 
capture within five years from this date 

Huh! Trying to be funny, eh? As if 
they d@dubted I had such a critter 
Darned if it didn’t make me madder’n a 
bear with a trap-chewed paw when I! 
read it. Eohippus! What in tophet was 
a Eohippus anyway? But the thought of 
the telegram cheered me considerable 


Aliso 


Yeah, I know—it looked like I was all 
set. No more setting out in a blizzard to 
run the trapline; no more chopping 


drinking water out of a pail. Nor fight 
ing man-eating bugs in summer. Why, 
with that money a man could live in 4 
room all to himself in a hotel and eat 
cooked meals off a white tablecloth. 
That’s what kind of stopped me. Liv- 
ing in a hotel would mean you'd have to 
wash every day maybe; even have t0 
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shave once a week. And them restau- 
rants always did scare me; when I was 
in Boston I’d sneak into them like a fox 
into a henhouse and never be happy un- 
til I sneaked out agin. 

But I weighed the pros and cons of it 
for days and finally decided that this 
here was the opportunity of a lifetime, 
ind I’d better take it ‘cause I'd never 
have the like of it agin. So for the next 
few days I was busier than a chipmunk 
laying in nuts for the winter. I picked 
up my traps, closed my camps, skinned 
and fleshed the late catches and stretched 

m, and bundled up my fur. 


ARLY one morning, I hitched up my 

mooshoss to the sled and went acrost 
the lake, to take the tote road into Se- 
boomook. I could spend the night there, 
then go down Big Moosehead Lake to 
my home camp, the next day. But right 
at the start I ran into trouble. The 
mooshoss, thinking it was just another 
practice spin started lickety-larrup acrost 
the ice, made a turn at the other side, 
and headed back for camp, spite of all I 
could do. I finally led him for a while 
until he got the idee; then I hopped 
aboard the sled. Well, we went along 
fine for a while until we whizzed around 
a point—and ran smack into an old log 
jam. The mooshoss took it in a ten-foot 
leap. Me? Well, me and the load landed 
among a tangle of big boughs and logs, 
and landed hard. Soon’s I got my breath 
back, I started to cuss the critter from 
muzzle to dewlaps, when he trotted back, 
shaking his head and wiggling his lip— 
and minus one horn! 

Dog-gone! I'd been so concerned about 
my own affairs, I'd clean forgot about 
his shedding his antlers, which they 
us’ally do in late December or January 

and here it was along in February! 
Whango, went my chance to get a good 
picture! In spite of that, I had to laugh. 
If he looked funny before, he certainly 
was a sight now with one horn, all lop- 
sided-like. He must have hit it somehow 
when he jumped over the tree, and be- 


ing loose at this time of the year, he’d 
knocked it clean off. 
But he stood still while I lifted over 


and rearranged the load. I tied up the 
broken harness with rawhide the best I 
could and away we started agin. The 
road was narrer, and twice more he 
piled me up into stumps and fallen trees. 
What with patching up the harness and 
one thing and another, we didn’t reach 
Seboomook until long after dark, and 
not a light anywhere. But about 10 
o'clock a big moon, near the full, come 
up and now all of the forty-mile lake was 
is clear as day. So I figgered I’d push 
nn to my camp. 

You know I've driven good 
horses in my time, ‘but I never see any 
team of ’em that could match the old 
mooshoss. Time or distance didn’t seem 
to mean a thing to him; he just kept 
ambling along and covering plenty of 
ground. It made me kind of light-headed 
to watch him, with his loose joints and 
offbalance head, and the first thing I 
know I’m drowsy. Try’s I would I just 
couldn’t keep awake, though I’ve kicked 
myself a thousand times since for that 
nap. Moosehead Lake is a mean stretch, 
winter or summer. Of course, I figgered 


strong 


she was frozen two foot deep by then, 
but I should’ve remembered them big 
cracks the moving ice field makes. Pres- 


sure sometimes forces ice up into a tow- 
er high as a cabin, and then when the 
Pressure is off it leaves a gap of open 
water maybe ten or twelve feet wide. 
Well, I couldn’t have known that there 
was one of these gaps down near the 
place we call “Toe of the Boot.” just 
horth nf Kineo Mountain, and extending 
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from shore to shore. I was dozing peace- 
fully, when all of a sudden I find I’m in 
icy water, with my blanket caught round 
me so’s I thought I'd never come up. 
When I did, the water was fairly boiling 
with foam and broken ice, and my moos- 
hoss was floundering around, threshing 
and kicking and being pulled down by 
the loaded sled. 

I had on heavy clothes, and plenty of 
‘em, and when they soaked up water 
they like to weighed a ton. If that wasn’t 
bad enough, I had all I could do to keep 
clear of the mooshoss’s hoofs which he 
was flailing around. I reached the edge 
of the ice and heaved myself up, but 
back I slid and I thought I was finished 
sure. But I tried agin, desperate-like and 
this time I made it. I just rolled over on 
the ice and lay there trying to get my 
breath, but not too long, ’cause I knew 
I'd freeze to death in two winks in that 
zero weather. 

The mooshoss was still floundering, 
and I moved my head and see he’d got 
his forefeet up on the ice shelf. But I 
couldn’t worry about him—I had to get 
to shelter and get there quick. That 
drowsy, warm feeling that spells trouble 
was beginning to set in. Luckily we 
wa’n’t more’n half a mile to shore, and I 
shivered along the edge of the “wrinkle” 
—keeping away from the weak ice—and 
after falling down several times I finally 
made shore. By this time my clothes 
was like stiff boards, and I had to swing 
my legs like I was on stilts. But I kept 
on going and it wasn’t more than a few 
hundred yards when I came on a camp, 
shuttered and locked. I didn’t wait on 
ceremunny, but stove in the door. There 
was plenty of firewood and matches, and 
in no time I had the place warm. 

The mooshoss? I dunno. Sometimes 
I think he just couldn’t make it, and 
sunk to the bottom—with my load of 
prime winter furs as was worth a thou- 
sand dollars. I walked to the edge of 
the shore next morning but there was 
nothing in sight and I didn’t have the 
heart to look further. 

But sometimes I remember how strong 
that mooshoss was, and how he could 
break harness like string, and I figger 
that a little thing like cold water and 
ice couldn’t beat him. I keep my eye out 
for them big splayfooted prints of his 
even now, and it wouldn’t surprise me 
none to see ’em around camp some day. 

Well, why not? Almost anything can 
happen in the woods. 


Rhode Island’s Minute Men 


AN AUXILIARY state guard, drawn 
largely from the hunters of Rhode 
Island, is now being organized in that 
state by order of Governor J. Howard 
McGrath. Members of this guard will be 
selected from among those male citizens 
“who are not members of the armed 
forces of the United States, who are not 
members of or affiliated with any organi- 
zation whose purposes and activities are 
subversive to the government of the 
United States or of the State of Rhode 
Island, who own suitable firearms. ‘i 

The Federated Rhode Island Sports- 
men’s Clubs are cooperating in the 
formation of this guard, which 
will be trained in guerrilla warfare so 
that it can effectively oppose any in- 
vasion by the enemy or any fifth-column 
movement within the state. This train- 
ing will be done by officers of the Rhode 
Island State Guard. 

The organization of this Rhode Island 
force of Minute Men, its purpose, func- 
tions, and training all follow a pattern 
outlined in the article—“Minute Men of 
1942”—published in the June, 1942 issue 
of OvuTpoor Lire. 


state 
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* LIGHT 
WEIGHT 24 OUNCES 
LIGHTER THAN 
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WARM AS TOAST IN 
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Hundreds of 
BARGAINS 


Fishing Tackle Basketball 


Baseball Cameras 
Tennis Hunting Equipment 


Here's the information Sportsmen want—the latest 
bargains provided by Gateway in a FREE Catalog. 
Send for it—a post card will do. You'll find hundreds 
of articles—many illustrated —all fully described and 
priced, It's easy to order from Gateway's Catalog. 


More than ever, Gateway’s lower prices save money 
on quality merchandise. Every item carries a Money- 
Back Guarantee. That's why customers all over the 
U.S.A. like to order from Gateway. Don't miss this 
chance to save. Send for new bargain information. 


WE BUY OR TRADE CAMERAS and GUNS 
We pay top prices in cash and make most liberal 
allowances for used Guns, Cameras, Binoculars 
and other sporting goods. Write and tell us what 
you have to sell or trade. 





SPORTING GOODS CO. 


*‘HOME OF 10,000 BARGAINS’ 
1330 Gateway Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Our Country’s Best Protection 
Is a Citizenry Trained 
to Shoot 


The individual's ability to shoot and 
hit is an American tradition that rests 
on individual marksmanship. It proves 
the value of peacetime training with 
firearms. It is a source of pride that 
LYMAN products have cooperated to 
this end for over half a century and 
will continue to develop marksmanship 
in the future. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


METALLIC AND TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
CUTTS COMP 


Our General Catalog, Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
























INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 


WOT A PAINT—WOT A LACQUER 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL 4 
Restores finish on 5 Guns Ss 
No heating! Can't injure 
steel. Simple process 
Takes minutes 
Free descriptive 
circular 
NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 

Geox OM 123, Hew Method Bidg., Bradierd, Ps 








Free Catalog 


Ready March 1 

Fully illustrated 

wear and clothing for 
campers, special 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 

27 Main Street Freeport, 


Mire. Fishing and Camping Spe 


showing special foot- 
fishermen and 


also fishing tackle. 
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Bear at Bay 


(Continued from page !7) 


see what was up. The farmer saw a big 
bear dragging up over the stoutly built 
hogpen fence a hog that weighed be- 
tween 200 and 300 pounds. The farmer 
ran back to his house for his rifle, but 
by the time he returned the bear was 
gone. Bill arrived with his hounds and 
at once set out to run the killer down. 
Several hundred yards from the pen 
they found the hog, still living, but with 
the meat eaten away for almost the 
full length of the backbone, revealing 





- , “ ] 


Mile after mile—savage battles followed by 
breathless chases—the epic fight continued 
the ribs. Bill killed the hog and then 
went on after the bear and got him. 
This is no exceptional experience. Bill 
has seen similar things many times. 
Not long ago, also, he was summoned 
to get a bear that had been caught at- 


tacking a sheep. The farmer told Bill 
that the rest of his sheep—seventeen 
in all—had run into a swamp to escape 
the bear. 

“I’m lucky. He only got the one,” 
said the farmer. 

“Are you sure?” asked Bill, who is 
familiar with the bear’s cute little ways. 

“Sure. The bear went off in t’other 
direction,” was the reply. 


Bill did some tracking. He found the 
other sheep in the swamp, where ‘the 
bear had followed them, each of them 


killed. The hides of some of them had 
been peeled off by the bear and lay ina 
neat pile. The bear had taken several 
big bites out of the sheep first caught, 
while it was still living, and then had 
ruthlessly followed the others and slain 
them one by one. For food? No, for 
sheer deviltry. One of the sheep had 
been hidden under a pile of brush and 
leaves, for future lunches. Bill got that 
bear also. Bill isn’t talkative, but if you 
succeed in drawing him out he can call 
upon a vast fund of intensely interesting 
experiences. He disagrees with the 
naturalists on certain of the _ bear’s 
habits. His knowledge is derived from 
actual experience and not from theory 
or chance observation. He believes that 
the bear is the wariest and smartest 
animal in the woods, much more so than 
even the white-tail deer. And he is con- 
vinced that the beast is thoroughly mean. 

As had happened every time during 
this chase, when I got up to the bear 
Bill was standing just out of his reach, 
watching his every movement, ready to 
jump in if a dog was in extreme danger. 

“Keep an eye out for the dogs and 
just as soon as you can get a clear shot, 
plug him!” he told me. 

I was dripping water, and so was my 
rifle. My teeth were chattering, my nails 
were blue, and I shivered so that when 


I tried to raise the rifle and aim, 
wobbled all over the landscape. I gave 
it up. How could I kill that bear wit! 
out endangering the dogs? 

“T-t-take him, Bill!” I said, trying to 
stop my teeth from chattering long 
enough to speak. 

Bill looked at me and what he saw 
was enough. The hounds temporarily 
gave way before a charge of the bea 
There came the crash of a rifle shot. 
The bear bawled, went down under 
pile of dogs, fought his way up agai 
and for a moment reared up almost 
his full height. Again came the crack 
of the rifle. This time the bear went 
down for keeps, the dogs swarming over 
him, grabbing chunks of hide. 

We had been on the jump from early 
morning until late afternoon. We gath- 
ered around the bear. I was rocked and 
exhausted by an emotional storm that 
had lasted for hours, and I suspect that 
the others, except Bill, had been about 
as keyed up as I had been. Every second 
had brought its thrill, every minute had 
shown something different. I had ru 
for miles over a very rugged country, 
loaded down like a pack horse with the 
heavy, broken camera and rifle. Add t 
that the thorough chilling I’d got from 
my plunge into the icy water, and y¢ 
understand how I felt as the hunt drew 
to its close. But in the delirious excite- 
ment of the chase I'd noticed no fatigue 
or discomfort—I was exhilarated beyond 
measure. Only when the bear was dead 
and reaction to the terrific excitement 
set in, did I realize that I was shaking 
with cold and exhaustion. 

Just one thing marred my pleasur: 
the camera disaster that had robbed me 
of pictures I'll probably never hav: 
chance to get again. Not that I need 
them to stir up memories of that bea 
Even now I see him plunging toward 
me, great red mouth roaring defiancs 
and a cold chill runs down my back! 


The Maine Pea Pod 


HE old Maine pea-pod boat is an ex 

cellent model for fishing and genera! 
use about a camp or summer place, es 
pecially where good carrying capacity is 
required or rough water may be e! 
countered. 

Being sharp-sterned and somewhat! 
similar, except in size, to the better 
known whaleboat, the pea pod has tha! 
easy symmetry of hull which characte! 
izes the canoe and other primitive 
double-ended craft. The usual length ol 
15 ft. (in which beam will be around 5 
in. and draft 9 in.) is as large as oné 
man can handle with oars, but carrying 
capacity and seaworthiness are out 
all proportion to these dimensions. Orig- 
inally intended for lobstering, thes 
boats had to be capable of carrying hug‘ 
loads of pots, and they were often pile 
so high across the gunwales like cord 
wood, the oarsman had to stand up! 
row 

This position, though, did mak 
easier for him to handle his traps, whic! 
had to be done in all sorts of weathe! 


So considering that coast, seaworthine* § 


was necessary. Small spritsails we! 
often used on them, not so much to got 
windward but to help get back homé 

These boats ride well with a load bu 
are somewhat tender without ballas' 
this latter fact, however, not detractiné 
from their scaworthiness. 
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Better Ritle Shooting 


(Continued from page 25) 


it 9 o’clock. Then shift slightly to the 
left. Or possibly, in the original shift, 
you elevated your muzzle as well as 
swung to the left. If so, you must not 
only pivot left but crowd your body up 
i little closer to your elbows, which has 
a tendency to deflect your muzzle. 

The system is this: To swing your 
muzzle leftward on the target, shift to 
the right. To move across the target 
toward the right, shift your posterior to 
the left. For elevation, move your lower 
body back. To lower your aim, crowd 
your body forward. 

It’s as simple as that, and when you 
become used to if, two or three trials, 
which you can make in fifteen seconds, 
will put you right. 

Any conscious strain or effort to con- 
trol that wayward sight will show in 
your score, but once you find your cor- 
rect battery you can shoot completely 
relaxed, as you should, until you get up 
and shift to another position. 

Of course the results are more impres- 
sive from the prone position and when 
the sling is used for steadiness, but the 
idea is quite as important in the sitting 
position. Here the left elbow, and the 
knee and leg on which it is supported, 
remain fixed as before, while other parts 
are adjusted. 

Note the result of proper battery on 
the rifle range. If you are shooting slow- 
fire, and your muzzle is correctly swing- 
ing back into battery after each manipu- 
lation of the bolt, you do not have to 
waste time and energy checking to be 
sure your next shot will be fired at the 
right target in a long row at the butts. 
Your rifle has automatically swung back 
and settled on your target when you are 
ready to fire again. You have eliminated 
one of the target shooter’s worst head- 
aches, and the possible curses of your 
neighbors, when the butts detail tele- 
phones back that there are nine hits on 
your target and eleven on your neigh- 
bor’s, who has only fired ten shots and 
as a result has his score wiped out. 

In rapid-fire, correct battery shows to 
the greatest advantage. Every time you 
slam your bolt forward on a fresh load 
your front sight is found to be near the 
bull and actually seeking it without a 
strained effort on your part. If, as a 
result, you can knock half a second off 
each shot fired because of this, you 
should soon be near the tops as a rapid- 
fire expert. 


OR does this stop with target shoot- 

ing. The war in Russia and Asia has 
taught the need of, and destructive value 
of, snipers carefully trained with the 
proper equipment. I have been training 
them most of the time for the past three 
years in the British Army, and should 
know. The sniper’s life, despite camou- 
flage, largely depends upon a minimum 
of movement. He must get the enemy 
sniper with his first shot, very frequent- 
ly, or expose his own position. Failure to 
do so means the desertion of a valuable 
position in a hurry, or sudden death 
through the agency of a countersniping 
foree, machine-gun fire, or a mortar 
Shell. The enemy is afraid of snipers, 
and doesn’t play with them. He will in 
fact go to any effort or expense to eradi- 
cate one of them. 

How valuable, then, is proper battery 
to the sniper who, having crawled into 
his carefully prepared hidie-hole, may 
have to wait patiently for hours to fire 
a shot at an observer carelessly expos- 
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| k 
ing himself in a window of a shattered | & 


runner to dart across a 
narrow lane, or someone to crawl out of 
a rifle slit! He knows where his pros- 
pective victims are, and wants to remain 
in sighting position for long intervals, 
waiting his chance. How much better 
that chance is, if he is comfortable, com- 
pletely relaxed, sling around left arm, 
and hand on a sandbag, waiting for a 
figure to blur his telescope! How much 
more sure of success he and how 
much less likely to give himself away, 
than one who waits with his rifle down, 
and must raise it hurriedly, because he 
has not learned the secret of proper bat- 
tery in relation to his target, and can- 
not hold approximately on it or on the 
point where he knows it will eventually 
appear for minutes at a time without 
wavering! 

The sniper who has learned the secret 
of getting into battery is like the famous 
“he who fights and runs away.” He 
stands a better chance of living to snipe 
another day. And the civilian marks- 
man who has learned it, too, will benefit 
in a less dramatic but just as tangible 
way—in better, more consistent scores. 


house, for a 


is, 


Sport on Wartime Basis 
AST spring, officials of Kentucky’s Di- 
[“ vision of Fish and Game did some 
straight thinking and followed it up 
with prompt and effective action. 
Realizing that wartime restrictions on 
nonessential use of automobiles, coupled 
with the reduced time which most 
sportsmen would be able to spend afield, 
prevented hunters and fishermen from 
making long trips in quest of their fa- 
vorite sport, the officials wisely brought 
good fishing and hunting within easy 
reach of most of the state’s sportsmen. 
Every spring the Division of Fish and 


Game uses most of the money it derives 


from the sale 
licenses for the restocking of quail, rab- 
bit, black bass, and panfish. In normal 
times game and fish are released pretty 
evenly in suitable environments all over 
the state. Changing this procedure to 
meet abnormal conditions, last year 
most of the restocking was done in rural 
areas as close as possible to principle 
population centers. 
quail and fish were released in Jefferson, 
Bullitt, Oldham, and Shelby Counties, 
within easy reach of Louisville. Game 
and fish releases also were concentrated 


in Boyd and Greenup Counties near Ash- | 
in Warren County near Bowling | 


land; 
Green; in Boone, Kenton, and Campbell 
Counties near Covington and Newport; 
and in suitable areas in the vicinities of 
Frankfort, Hopkinsville, Owensboro, and 
Paducah. The Jefferson County Sports- 
men’s Club and other sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations codperated effectively with 
the state authorities in the restocking. 

As a result of this forehandedness, 
Kentucky sportsmen who live in the 
state’s larger cities were able to enjoy 
fishing and hunting with a minimum ex- 
penditure of gasoline and time. Sports- 
men living in less heavily populated dis- 
tricts didn’t suffer from the change, as 
the lighter than usual restocking of their 
areas was made up for by the smaller 
number of non-local sportsmen who 
fished and hunted them. The plan 
worked out so satisfactorily that it is 
being followed again this year, and in 
all probability will be used throughout 
the war.—-Arthur Grahame. 


Large numbers of | 
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AT 42nd STREET 
507 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
““America'’s Great Gun House’ 





~ HUNTERS 


Nationally known duck 
and crow calling rec- 
ords with courses 
Teaches you the art of 
calling. 

DUCK CALLS 

CROW CALLS 
Winter special on unpainted 





Ready 
decoys. 
A Catalog full of hunting tips. Price 10 cents. 


_Oscar Quam, 3502- E-: 25 St. Mpis., Minn. linn. Dept. / A 
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Be a Taxidermist. "We teach you at Home. 
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descriptions. lctest prices. Outstanding 
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scopes. outdoor equipment 
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Than Any Other 
Revolver! 






Officer’s Model 
.38 Caliber Target Revolver 


Today, Colt skill is devoted to winning the war. 
After the peace, we'll again supply our shooting friends. 


COLT'S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN 
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Cruise in a Rented Canoe 





It pays to check on portaging conditions before deciding on a canoe 
trip. Some have trouble-saving arrangements like this; others don't 


ERIBONKA Quetico .. . Alla- 

gash... Flambeau. Are these mere- 

ly odd-sounding names to you? Or 

do they bring to mind _ sections 
you've read about, wilderness country 
to be dreamed of but that you've hardly 
hoped ever to see? 

Well, even under present conditions a 
man has only himself to blame if he 
doesn’t make his dreams, or an accept- 
able substitute, come true. Innumerable 
routes have been mapped out through 
the many sections of this country and 
Canada that afford interesting canoe 
travel—cruises that will take from three 
days to three weeks to complete. And 
for them outfitters now rent complete 
outfits at a price most of us can afford 
to pay, and offer every codperation in 
planning and carrying through a trip. 

Almost all these sections can be reached 
by rail, or the outfitter will arrange to 
bring you the few remaining miles from 
the station to his place. This, coupled with 
the fact that your baggage need include 
only personal gear, makes it unnecessary 
to drive your own car. So cruising with 
a rented canoe is one form of vacation 
that should werk in well in spite of 
wartime difficulties of transportation. 
Even rail travel may be limited in 
future, of course; restrictions may have 
been placed on it even by the time this 
article is printed. But the chances are 
you can manage one such trip by sacri- 
ficing less-important travel, and by 
picking the cruise route closest to your 
home. 

Do not let the question of cost hold 
you back, for this can be pretty well 
controlled if necessary. The most im- 
portant factor is whether or not you 
take a guide along, and this depends 
largely on your canoeing experience, if 
any, and on conditions likely to be met 
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on the cruise chosen. 
So select a route with 
both your ability and 
your budget in mind; 
if you aren’t sure 
you can safely make 
a certain cruise with- 
out a guide, yet can’t 
afford a guide’s 
wages, pick again. 
On many hazard- 
ous trips through 
wild country, a 
guide’s services will 
be required by even 
experienced canoe- 
ists, unless they care 
to waste a lot of 
valuable time investi- 
gating rapids to de- 
cide whether to run 
or carry around 
them, and by mis- 
taking blind-end 
tributary streams for 
the main route and having to retrace 
the way out. Less-strenuous or better- 
charted trips can be safely attempted by 
such experienced canoeists unattended, 
and still afford enough exciting going 
to suit the most jaded thrill seeker. 
Again, parties with but limited ex- 
perience will be able to choose from a 
host of cruises where smooth-water go- 
ing will be mixed with just enough 
difficulties in the way of rapids and 
carries to improve their canoeing and 
break the monotony of too placid travel. 
And even those entirely without canoe- 
ing experience can, especially if they’ve 
had outdoors experience along other 


lines, safely learn as they go on som: 
one of the many cruises mapped out for 
their benefit—trips which while they 
lead through interesting country have 
convenient camps sites and sources of 
supply. Of course, where cost isn’t such 
a consideration, an inexperienced group 
can by taking a guide along attempt 
almost any cruise, and pick up much 
valuable experience in the way of canoe 
handling and woods lore along the way. 
After you’ve picked out the section 
you wish to visit, and perhaps decided 
tentatively on several of its cruises, one 
of which you'd like to take, you should 
next find out in advance all about the 
arrangements offered by the particu 
outfitters there. One man may make a 
flat charge of perhaps $30 for gear for 
two persons over the average two-week 
vacation, providing a 16 to 18-ft. canoe 
of good model and condition, a suitable 
tent, cots or rubber mattresses, cooking 
utensils, and such odd gear as x, 
lantern, grate, and so on—leaving 
to bring only your personal gear, fishil 
tackle, and camera, and perhaps blankets 
or a favorite sleeping bag if such isnt 
supplied. Food can best be bought 
the outfitter’s place, where considering 
transportation costs it will hardly be 
higher than at home, and his sugges 
tions as to what to take will prove 
valuable. Another outfitter, especi 
when you're going into a section wher: 
it will be impossible to replenish sup 
plies, may offer a well-thought-out grut 
supply in addition to the cruising outfit, 
the typical charge for many sections 
being $3 a day a person, all told 
both outfit and food. Under either p! 
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Most regions offer tough or easy streams to match your skill. Here's Maine's Grand Lake Stream 
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charges are very fair. It is only natural 
that these places prefer to rent you the 
complete outfit, or outfit and food, as 
the case may be, and aren’t likely to cut 
their rates much if you want to bring 
some of your own duffel. So in the long 
run it’s just as well not to bother with 
equipment of your own, with perhaps 
the exception of some favored piece of 
gear of your own you prefer to use. 

Conditions as to the wages or avail- 
ibility of guides, where wanted, can 
hardly be forecast under the present 
emergency, but at time of writing rates 
run from $6 to $8 a day, with, of course, 
the man’s food extra. For the usual 
party of two with one guide, complete 
outfit and food for all will run $17 a 
day or only $8.50 a man. In many places 
where there is no outfitter, guides may 
offer their services and supply as well 
a canoe and -camping outfit for the 
party (all but food) for about $7 a day. 
In other more-settled sections of the 
country, boat liveries must be depended 
on for renting canoes, when it will 
usually be necessary to supply one’s own 
tent and other gear. These places will 
usually arrange to take over their canoe 
it the end of the cruise. 

On most cruises there are no extras 
to consider, but in any case they should 
be asked about in advance. Invariably 
they mean a saving of either time or 
difficult paddling or hard portaging, so 
that you'll probably want them and 
should figure them into the cost of a 
cruise. For example, a truck may be 
required to transport the party and out- 
fit from the station or post to some 
distant point for more advantageously 
commencing a certain cruise, or one may 
be needed to bring everything back from 
the end of another trip when $10 may be 
considered a typical round-trip charge. 
On some cruises a “carry” may be re- 
quired to cover a considerable distance 
from one lake to another, and a farmer 
or man doing such work with his team 
it that point may charge $5 or $10. Or 
1 motorboat may carry you the length of 
1 large lake to the borders of more 
interesting cruising country at a charge 
of $3 or $4. And so on. 

It can be safely said that for every 
cruise on which you must be accompanied 
by a guide there are at least ten on 
which you needn't hire one unless you 
wish. However, even some experienced 
canoeists who would otherwise have to 
travel alone prefer a guide along as a 
companion, and hire him as such rather 
than because of any actual need of a 
helper. In Maine, the services of a 
guide are compulsory if you are to camp 
in most wilderness sections; still many 
cruises there may be made where such 
attendance is not required. Canada, on 
the other hand, has areas as wild as 
Maine’s wildest where a party is not 
compelled to have a guide. This point 
should be taken up with the outfitter in 
idvance. 


ONGENIAL companions help make 

any vacation a more pleasant outing, 
and canoe cruising is no exception. Lone 
canoeists, except for guides and natives 
of the section, are rarely met on these 
wilderness water trails. In direct con- 
trast to not so many years back, almost 
is Many women as men now seem to 
be taking these cruises, often two 
couples with separate outfits arranging 
to go together. Or one party may meet 
up with another, strangers until the 
first camp site, and decide to travel to- 
gether or at least camp at the same 
spots. All persons you meet are pretty 
likely to like the same things you do— 
in the way of wilderness conditions as 
i change from everyday ways of living, 
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good fishing, and so on 
be there. 

If your previous canoeing and camp- 
ing experience is too limited for you to 
decide what to take in the way of 
personal gear on such a cruise, back 
numbers of this magazine contain au- 
thoritative articles on outfitting for canoe 
cruising, and the outfitters’ literature 
will often give you a good idea of what 
will be in keeping with the nature of the 
country. Select your clothing, then, with 
conditions as you can visualize them in 
mind, remembering that nonessentials 
will cause you more trouble than they'll 
be worth. Garments should as far as 
possible be things not easily harmed by 
wetting, and include some that can be 
washed out in camp on lengthy trips. 


or they wouldn't 


RUISING in more-settled sections, one 

may practically live in shorts and a 
bathing suit, but in most canoeing coun-'! 
try these will hardly be used, since more 
effectual clothing will be wanted be- 
cause of cold nights and occasional 
chilly days, as well as to help afford 
fly protection. 

A safe bet for average going would be 
a pair of easily washed denim or duck 
trousers and another pair of heavier 
ones; a light, easily tubbed out shirt and 
a woolen one, light summer underwear, 
except for northern sections where a 
light woolen suit may be taken along, 
too, as a precaution or change; a 
sweater, stag shirt, or mackinaw jacket; 
a poncho or oilskin; an old felt hat or 
some other type with a brim; two pair 
wool sox; a pair of canvas shoes or soft- 
soled canoe moccasins that getting wet 
in wading won't stiffen or hurt, and a 
pair of heavier, regular-height shoes for 
rough going on portages. All the above 
that is not being worn at the moment 
can be compactly stowed in a waterproof 
dunnage bag. 

Personal gear should include a heavy 
pocketknife or a sheath knife; shaving 
and toilet articles with a couple of towels; 
a small sewing or mending kit and a 
compact first-aid outfit; smoking gear; 
sun glasses, if used; topographical or 
other maps of the route obtained in ad- 
vance or from the outfitter; and com- 
pass, camera, film, and fishing tackle. 
The question of bedding should be 
looked into in advance, so that you can 
bring along some favorite type if you 
don’t like what the outfitter offers. You 
might also inquire about often-forgotten 
items such as a 50-ft. length of *s. in. 
rope for lining through rapids, a repair 
outfit for patching the canoe, fly dope, 
and spare paddles, so that if not included 
with the outfit you can make arrange- 
ments for them or bring your own. 

It is impossible even to mention all 
canoeing waters here; one can only 
suggest a few sections where connected 
strings of rivers, stream, and lakes 
carry one through that wild or partially 
settled country that makes for interest- 
ing canoe travel. One could spend a 
lifetime of vacations, still not take all 
the cruises offered by single sections 
such as Maine, the border lakes of 
Minnesota and Ontario, or the Canadian 
waterways. The St. John River cruise, 
perhaps the longest and hardest of the 
Maine trips, will require about three 
weeks to cover its 200 mi. of thrilling 
going through nearly virgin country. 
The famed Allagash Lake trip, a 100- 
mile circuitous Maine route, is con- 
sidered by many ideal; the Allagash 
River cruise gives 150 mi. of runs and 
carries, with camp sites convenient. The 
long all-river and lake trips, such as| 
the 125-mi. Kennebec River cruise and | 
the 200-mi. Moosehead Lake trip, will | 
require up to two weeks’ time, despite | 
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Yes, slashing its way through a 
tangled forest, blazing a road to 
Alaska, or eating through jungles 
inthe Solomons, Mercury-powered 
chain saws are really on the fight- 


ing front. 


These “fighting motors,” being 
built for Uncle Sam’s fighting 
forces, are produced in the same 
factory, by the same men who build 
Mercury Outboard Motors. Other 
Mercury Engines are being used 
on pumps, generator sets, fire- 
fighting equipment, compressors 
and additional tools for military 


and wartime production. 


All this is proof of Mercury’s 
engineering leadership, and when 
it’s time again for you to enjoy 
peacetime recreation, Mercury will 
give you a still finer, smoother, 
more efficient Outboard Motor 


than ever before. 


ON THE LAND, OR ON THE SEA... 


IT’S MERCURY POWER FOR VICTORY 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 


MERCURY 


Outboard Motors . Industrial £ 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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the World Better Built 


Lower Prices 


Canoes 
$75 
and up 
All popular models, 
strong and durable 


Rowboats 
$48 





canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 


Many color combinations 





and up 
Most complete line 
prices 
Outboard 
Boats 
$48 
and up 
THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH / 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS / 


SEVEN MOST POPULAR 


SAIL BOATS y, 


aving 


ever offered, at real money 
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6 tt. : on 

16 ft. Com 305 Cee f 23 
37 ft. NATIONAL 350 - = 
18 ft. SEA GUL 475 >, a £= 
19 ft. LIGHTNING | $525 i 
21 ft. REDHEAD. > $670 

These boats are complete, with 





sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY -PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (112 
————_—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES «+— —————_—__ 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
8 Ann St. [ Write to } 118 Elm St 
PESHTIGO, wis. Either Place CORTLAND, N. Y. 








% Here’s how: 


Invest all your spare cash in 3 
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BOATS AVAILABLE IF 
YOU ACT PROMPTLY! 


In these days of ‘‘out of stock’’ and 

fill orders’ 

builder has plenty 
for you and your boating friends. So, 

place your order early, because heavy de- 

mands upon our stock may force us to say 
sorry’’ also! 

It is no secret that Wolverine boats are 

built from the finest selected materials ob- 

tainable, built to give you speed, safety. 

comfort and long life at no extra cost. The 

swing is definitely to Wolverine boats and 

wise buyers everywhere are realizing this 

extra value and demand their quality. If 

you are interested in better built boats at 

lower prices we suggest that 

you communicate with us at 

once and we will send you our 

beautiful new catalog which 

| should be your buyer’s guide 

for 1943. Over 50 models to 

choose from, canvas or all wood. 


Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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*, it’s good news that a top-flight 


of boats available—Now 








| How to Get Shove Fun 
Out of Camping! 
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Hundreds of helpful 
hints that will make 
your next trip more 
enjoyable! Shows 
how to and 
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U.S. War Bonds ... at least 10¢ of your 
income. When the war is over, you can turn » 
in your bonds and have SPOT CASH ready 


for your Dunphy boat. And there will be 
tangible reward in waiting . . . already we 

% see improvements coming which will add 
new pleasures to post-war boating. 


9¢ DUNPHY BOAT CORP.. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Until Victory is complete- >> 
ly won, the full time of 
every man and machine 
in the Dunphy plant is 
dedicated to the needs 
of our fighting forces. 
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aaghe. LJ to handle, check as baggage, carry by hand and on 

»; safe .- family: all sizes; non-sinkable, 
pa -*% used b 1.8. and foreign Governments 
Prize at C hicago and St. Louis W orid’ 8 Fair. Send for Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
400 arvisen Sst. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





care for equipment, 
how and 
pitch camp, how to 
solve the insect prob- 
lem. New ideas for 
camp menus, how to 
roast, broil or fry 
all types of fish and game, how to prepare 
cereals, breadstuffs, vegetables and beverages. 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. Send only 25¢ 
for your copy today! Address Dept. 33 
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NEED A PROPELLER? 


eto keep your outboard or boat run- 





°432 Tell us exactly what you need 
and through our national pro- 
$ peller registration service we can probably help 
e@ you get it. Also list with us any propeller, used 
@or new, you want to dispose of. There's no 
@ charge whatsoever for this service. 
© PERFECT RECONDITIONING of alf 
types of propellers is available at our factory , 
service stations. Name of nearest on request. 


@.« . 
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MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Dept. 0-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














A practical outboard motorboat and 
rowboat for everyone. As personal as 
your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
fenuine boat, light enough for a 
man and woman to put on a car. Be 
free from the cost of rentals: Get 
afloat, anywhere, any time, in this 
big, safe, comfortable boat. 
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he Boat fot YOU! 


LONG, 45 I! DE, 16 IN. DEEP 


FREE CATALOG 


Illustrates 60 models, including 
Outboards, Sailboats, and 
Canoes. 40 pages crammed full of 
data on the world's greatest line of 
small watercraft; many still avail- 
able despite large commitments to 
the armed forces. Penn Yan a A 
Inc., 12th St., Penn Yan, N. 


PENN YAN 
BOATS, 
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still in 
there are many shorter cruises, 


their smooth-water going. And, 
Maine, 
both leisurely and strenuous, that by 
mixing fishing and side exploration with 
straight travel can be strung out to 
consume,the average two-week vacation. 

The Superior National Forest and the 
adjoining Quetico Park in Ontario are 
a wilderness maze of lakes and streams 
stretching from Winton, Minn., north- 
ward, through which innumerable cruises 
have been mapped out to suit ex- 
perienced canoeists and novices. Canada 
—easily reached northern Ontario and 
Quebec especially—is a canoeist’s para- 
dise where the waterways are often the 
only highways through the wilderness, 
and any paddling condition desired or 
fishing wanted can be found on a choice 
of cruises so wide one hesitates to men- 
tion even a few. 

The Lake George-Champlain country 
of New York affords interesting cruising 
among many small islands, and is a sec- 
tion that appeals to many because while 
easily reached it still includes an inter- 
esting combination of wilderness and 
civilization. Outfitting canoe parties has 
become a well-developed business in all 
these sections, and invariably these men 
have located their headquarters so one 
can get in by rail. 

The state of Wisconsin has also 
veloped canoe cruising as a vacation 
proposition, and offers many interesting 
cruises such as down the Flambeau, the 
Brule River cruise with its famed trout 
fishing, the Chippewa River with its 
historic background, and the shorter 
Namakagon, Totagatic, and Wolf River 
cruises. Michigan offers the Boardman 
River cruise, 40 mi. of interesting canoe 
waters with a record of fine brown-trout 


de- 


fishing; the Muskegon River cruise of 
227 mi.; the Manistee about the same 
length; the famous Au Sable cruise; the 


85-mi. Kalamazoo trip, and a number of 
shorter cruises. 


ITHIN comparatively easy reac 
large Eastern cities, the Adirondack 
section of New York State offers a net- 
work of waterways from Old Forge on 
the west to Lake Kushaqua on the east 
that afford more and varied cruises than 
a map indicates; and interesting cruis- 
ing can also be had in this state on the 
upper stretches of the Hudson and on 
the Susquehanna and Delaware Rive: 
The Connecticut River provides the bes! 
known canoe trip in the New Hamp- 
shire-Vermont area, while the Otter 
Creek cruise offers 100 mi. of good 
paddling in the latter state, and Con 
necticut waters include the Housatonic 
and lower Connecticut Rivers. In New 
Jersey, one has the Delaware River from 
Port Jervis to Camden, 130 mi. of fine 
scenery with much of the route deep, 
quiet water; and the Rancocas, Toms 
River, and other shorter cruises. In 
Pennsylvania you can travel 300 mi. by 
canoe from Sayre to the Delaware 
boundary, also find interesting paddling 
on the Ohio, Allegheny, and Mononga- 
hela Rivers. On most of last-mentioned 
trips, wilderness conditions will hardly 
be encountered, but they run through 
interesting and often historic country. 
The entire tidewater section of Mary- 
land and Virginia offers smooth-wate! 
cruising through a country noted for its 
scenic charm. Farther south, oumianse 
waters are so numerous that singling 
out any would be difficult, but it’s worth 
noting that Louisiana has some 4,000 mi. 
of navigable waters, and interesting 
cruises could be mapped over smail 
bayous, lakes, and canals there. In the 
Midwest, in addition to the Ohio, Mis 
sissippi, and Missouri, and many of their 
tributaries, the famous float streams of 
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the Ozarks—the White, James, Osage, 
Gasconade, and others—could be as 
readily traveled by canoe, and advantage 
taken of the different outfitting points 
there. Washington State offers innumer- 
able cruises: Lake Chelan and the 
Quinalt River, to mention but a couple 
of sections—cruises where grand scenery 
and fine fishing go hand in hand. And 
several western states, such as Montana 
with her Yellowstone and Missouri 
Rivers and large lakes such as Flathead, 
offer harder-to-reach but what would 
seem to be excellent possibilities. 

The waters mentioned are, as I said, 
only a few of the possibilities. You may 
know equally good ones in your section. 
If not, the conservation and develop- 
ment bureaus of the different states, 
usually located in their capital cities, as 
well as the Canadian Travel Bureau at 
Ottawa, Ontario, and the various pro- 


vincial tourist bureaus, 
give you information regarding any of 
their waterways. In most cases, they 
will advise about railroad transporta- 
tion, and tell where outfits can be 
obtained from outfitters or guides, or, 
in more settled sections, list boat liveries 
where canoes can be rented. Again, this 
department or our Where to Go depart- 
ment will be glad to offer similar advice 
in connection with any trip you may 
have in mind. 

Any cruise you may decide to take, 
whether it be a leisurely or a strenuous 
one, will afford a welcome change from 
your regular way of living; the combina- 
tion of outdoors and exercise will offset 
the work and worry of the past year, 
and you'll come back with enough 
pleasant memories to last at least until 
you decide to go again. Try it and see!— 
J. A. Emmett. 








Rabbit Party in No Man's Land 


(Continued from page 42) 


were working. Then abruptly, for no ap- 
parent reason, Pat swung up his gun and 
fired. Stranger still was the astonishing- 
ly close range at which he fired. He held 
up a dead bunny. We awaited an ex- 
planation. We got it. 

“Danged if he didn’t charge me,” Pat 
explained. “I actually had to back-step. 
Danged if it wasn’t a case of self- 
defense.” 

This, apparently was a little too much 
for Buck. I saw him inconspicuously 
detach himself from the party and head 
off inland. Passing me on the way he 
confided he’d heard a cock pheasant 
cackle off in the bush somewhere behind 
him. That sounded interesting. I fol- 
lowed slowly in his wake. 

Although failing to find the pheasant 
we stumbled upon a number of swamps 
and a pond that had obviously been alive 
with bird life antedating the Myrtle’s 
four-alarm arrival. At the time we’d seen 
a dozen or more black educks scatter. 
The best we now managed to scare up 
was a flock of the wildest domestic sheep 
I have ever encountered. They bounded 
.cross the low rolling hills like so many 
antelope. The island itself looked the 
pirate stuff you read about. Highest 
point seemed about 100 feet above the 
sea. The next stop in a beeline to east- 
ward must be the coast of Spain. 

As our efforts to introduce variety into 
a menu of chinchillas proved fruitless 
we returned to the northern segment 
near shore. From this general vicinity 
had come to our ears the baying of dogs 
and the periodic bark of a gun. The 
party, we discovered, had moved on to 
another thicket. I wondered if they for 
their part had fared any better in the 
production of something different. They 
hadn’t—but they were on their way. 

It was worth a brief wait to witness 
the picture of Williams swinging his 
ladylike .410 around in the air like a 
cowboy’s lasso. And from a southpaw 
shoulder position at that. Whatever the 
object happened to be, it had Williams 
hopping around. His gun barked, he 
flicked the bolt and slipped in another 
shell, this process being accompanied by 
a hurdle over a bayberry bush. He fired 
again. He held up the result. I hadn't 
visited my oculist for years. It would 
seem about time. The object was as 
black as a scuttle of coal. Pat Peck 

early passed out. Stan Fisher let out 

whoop: “You've killed a cat.” 

Conceal legs and ears and it was a 
et-black pussy to the life. I'd seen black 
rabbits in pens. Black rabbits in a wild 
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state I'd thought 
dodo. For two days thereafter that 
absurd bunny rested a trifle uneasily on 
my conscience. I was accessory to the 
act. Highly improbable, but had it 
actually been a domestic beast gone 
temporarily on the loose? I was relieved 
to learn that blackies in a wild state 
roamed the island galore. 

That enlivening blackie had looked a 
hard one to top. A majority by no means 
lacking in resources was bound to admit 
it might be as well to dispense with any 
further surprises. Three rolling hours on 
the briny deep lay ahead. Sunset was 
striking the Gay Head cliffs. We called 
the dogs and edged toward the boat. 

I saw Buck stop short at the edge of 
the first thicket we’d hunted. He glanced 
back and called Stubby. Stubby duly 
arrived, a trifle tired but still unscratched 
and still on the lookout for any new 
business. He sniffed here and there, 
plunged into the tangle and unloosened 
a yelp. The baying veered off to the 
right, while Buck flanked slightly to 
match it. Buck fired. He disentangled 
his game from the brush. 

Upon our approach he held it up. Pat 
for the second time nearly passed out. 
Stan exploded: “More cats! But I'll say 
for Buck he specializes in high-toned 
breeds.” 

The hair was both longer and softer 
than that of any other form of rabbit. 
It seemed actually to have the texture of 
silk. Identification was more quickly 
arrived at than in the case of the chin- 
chillas. There could be no mistaking this 
one. A wild-running Angora. Perhaps 
there are localities in which Angora rab- 
bits are more numerous than Angora 
goats or even Angora cats, but they are 
not exactly the kind of shock you expect 
in the environs of conservative Cape Cod. 

If fifty-seven different varities of rab- 
bit inhabit North America as reputed, we 
still had some distance to go. However, 
we seemed to be getting on. Trouble 
was, No Man’s Land was beginning to 
affect you a little the way Alice got 
taken by Wonderland. Then, you glanced 
at the weather only to discover that the 
southwest wind you'd bucked all the way 
out had since become a northeast wind 
you'd buck all the way back. About time 
to move on. 

It may have been through grace of 
the Luck of Leif or shades of the coal- 
black rabbit. The Falmouth Fire De- 
partment, arrayed in natty blue uniform, 
was observed next morning 
for its customary duty. 
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Take this trim and husky thirteen- 
and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
strains and leaks. She’s built to “take 
t” for many years. Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. All 
brass fittings. Economical to own. 
FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
canoes of all types. Write today! Old 
Town Canoe Company, 973 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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There’s no finer way than the 
American way. Let's keep it that 
way. Buy War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps regularly. 
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A Stitch in Time Pays Now 


HERE will undoubtedly be short- 

ages in some of the popular kinds 

of outdoor garments during 1943 

and succeeding years. Some of the 
long-wearing, the very warm, and the 
water-resisting garments we have used 
in the past may disappear from the 
market. For instance waterfowl down 
has been frozen by the government. Our 
armed forces need every pound that can 
be procured. Huge quantities of wool are 
being manufactured into uniforms and 
special-service suits. While some wool 
will be available for sportsmen, it may 
largely be the reprocessed kind. War- 
time demand for the heavy, water- 
proofed duck cloth used to manufacture 
fishing and hunting suits will make that 
fabric unavailable to civilians. Slide 
fasteners are being diverted to military 
needs, and there will be fewer of these 
very handy gadgets ®n our sleeping bags 
and jackets. 

This all means we must make our 
present supply of outdoor clothing last 
just as long as possible. Scrupulous care 
and sensible usage of the garments will 
do that. Hunting clothes are worn for 
only a few weeks each season. The same 
goes for camping suits. Given proper 
care they will last for many years. Some 
of the best-grade suits will give up to 
15 years of game or camp-season serv- 
ice. Here are suggestions that will help 
you obtain and enjoy this maximum 
service from your clothes. 

Keep each garment 


inside of each trouser knee at the front 
where your kneecaps rub while walking. 
You'll be surprised to discover how soon 
these protective panels wear through, 
which means you have saved just that 
much depreciation of the garment itself. 
Jacket and coat elbows will wear much 
longer if you cover them with a patch 
of suede leather. Any handy person can 
sew them on. 

One way to make pure-wool hunting 
and camping clothes last longer is to 
treat them every other season with 
lanolin or wool fat. This enables the 
cloth to shed moisture. The fibers of the 
wool therefore retain their strength and 
ability to stand hard wear longer, and 
the garment retains its normal shape 
longer in addition to giving you extra 
protection. Use 3 oz. waterfree lanolin 
to each gallon of cleaner’s naphtha or 
benzine. Have your druggist mix the 
lanolin with a little chloroform so it 
will readily dissolve in the solvent. Dip 
wool garments in the mixture, work 
them five minutes in it, wring out light- 
ly, pull into shape, and lay on a bush 
or line to dry. Never put woolens 
through a washing-machine wringer. 
Garments hung on a line should be re- 
versed top and bottom several times 
while drying, so the dissolved lanolin 
doesn’t run down into the lower edge. 

Cotton-duck and lighter-cloth camp 
and hunting suits lose their power to 


turn water in time, with leaks beginning 
on top of shoulders and about the knees. 
It’s easy to restore them with water- 
proofing solution sold by the maker of 
the clothes. Some of the manufacturers 
will reprocess garments of their own 
brand if you send them in. This might 
be advisable for better-grade_ suits. 
Cheaper clothes can be sealed with any 
good brand of tent dope. Or the camper 
can apply a mixture of 4 oz. paraffin and 
1144 qt. white gasoline. If garment is 
badly worn, darn the broken places with 
stout thread, rub with a cake of par- 
affin, and then melt the wax in by 
by pressing with a medium-warm iron. 

Oil-treated raincoats and rain suits 
require special treatment. When the oil 
with which these handy garments are 
impregnated begins to break down, the 
surface becomes sticky until it is im 
possible to use the garment. If this 
breakdown has not gone too far, dust 
the surface with tale and hang up in 
the sunlight. Soaking the garment over- 
night in a weak lime-and-water solution 
will often help. The lime changes the 
sticky oil into a powdery deposit which 
brushes away, and the oil that remains 
underneath the sticky surface will often 
still be good. 

If an oil-treated garment is pretty far 
gone, the softened oil must be washed 
away with alcohol, acetone, or trichlore- 
thylene. Then a new film of boiled lin- 

seed oil can be sprayed or 
brushed on the _ outside. 





clean. Brush off dust and 
sponge away mud. Wash 
out blood spots after each 
hunt. Remove grease spots 
promptly, because grease 
attracts moths and sup- 
plies a bridgehead for their 
destructive attacks. Mend 
breaks and tears in the 
cloth while they are small. 
Sewed-on patches will suf- 
fice for your older gar- 
ments. If you are very 
particular, there are firms 
in large cities that can in- 
visibly weave tears and 
burned holes in clothing 
Consult a telephone direc- 
tory for their addresses. 
Catch up broken stitching 
before the seam has a 
chance to ravel. Watch all 
knit garments closely, be- 
cause a break unravels 
fast. 

Many of the pants and 
breeches worn by sports- 
men have _ double - thick 
cloth over the knees be- 
cause these critical places 
often wear through first. 
If yours do not, you can 
have panels of some strong, 
light cloth sewed on the 











HANDY WAY TO LIFT A COFFEEPOT the 


An ordinary coffeepot handle gets too hot to touch over a fire, 
and you can't use a pothook without tipping the pot and spilling 
that precious brew! Instead, cut two sticks, cross them through 
the handle, and work them tongs-fashion as shown. For a firm 
grip on the pot, peel off the bark and, if the wood is green, rub 
the peeled ends in hot ashes to remove slickness.—W. F. Dodge Sr. 





The oil can be colored with 
pigment if you wish. Hang 
garment up to allow 
oil to penetrate. After two 
days rub off any surplus 
Take extra-good care of 
your leather hunting shoes 
and boots. A well-broken-in 
shoe is a_ tried-and-true 
friend you cannot afford 
to lose. Care for all out- 
door equipment made of 
leather, because this ma- 
terial might be rationed 
and grow scarce. Leathe! 
wears fast when it is dry 
and stiff. Then its fibers 
rub harshly together and 
the shoe soon breaks or 
splits where the flexing of 
your foot makes it bend 
If kept soft and supple 
leather wears an astonis} 
ingly long time. Use neat’s 
foot or castor oil to kee} 
leather soft. Then if you 
wish to seal the outside 
against moisture, rub on 
any heavy boot grease. 
Watch heels and 
closely, and have them re- 
newed before they wear so 
badly the shoe starts to 
lose its shape. Dry wet 


soles 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with fresh Eveready Batteries 


t “Obviously Wilson doesn't understand the use of a pup-tent!” 














Few “Eveready” batteries are available for civilians 
after the requirements of our armed forces are taken 
care of. This limited supply must fill essential needs 
on the home front. Please make yours last! 


The word “‘Eveready” is a registered trade-mar/ 


leather slowly AWAY FROM FIRE 
AND INTENSE HEAT. A good plan is 
to stuff the boot or shoe with dry paper 
or dry cloth. Dry sand will also work. 
High boots dry quickly if you put in each 
a muslin sack of calcium chloride. 

Watch the leather tongue in your 
footwear; it is often a neglected part. 
Oil and grease it, and when a tongue 
wears thin, have it repaired at a shoe 
shop. Keep shoe trees in all footwear 
not being used. Or stuff toes tightly 
with paper. This prevents the leather 
from setting into hard wrinkles. Wrin- 
kles are the places where cracks begin. 

All wool and fur garments must be 
protected from moths during the months 
they are not worn. They should be 
brushed clean and any spots removed 
with liquid cleaner. Then hang in a 
mothproof paper bag. Put a cake of 
moth repellent in the bag, seal it up and 
hang in any home closet. Give your 
sleeping bag and wool camp blankets 
the same protection. They may be even 
more difficult to replace in the future 
than clothes.—Maurice H. Decker. 


What Weight Sleeping Bag? 


AMPERS are sometimes uncertain 
about the protection they can ex- 
pect from their sleeping bag or robe. 
Unless they have had an opportunity to 
test the bed on a very cold night, they 
do not know exactly how low a temper- 
ature it will withstand before letting 
in enough chill to spoil their sleep. The 
weight of a bag is usually the best index 
by which to judge it, and here are rules 
you can apply to gauge the one you 
own or expect to get. 
Sleeping bags and robes can be di- 
vided into three classes. The light- 
weights scaling from 5 to 8 lb. are in- 
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of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
«+-Look for the date line 


tended for hikers whose equipment must 
weigh just as few pounds as possible. 
Such a bag is comfortable down to about 
10 degrees above zero. Special light bags 
for mountain climbing will weigh as 
little as 3% lb., but are not as protective, 
and are only recommended for special 
purposes and not for regular camping. 

The medium-weight bag weighs from 
8 to 10 lb. and should protect you down 
to about 10 degrees above zero. This is 
the bag most often carried by campers 
and big-game hunters who expect mild 
winter temperatures, or will sleep in 
very high altitudes. 

The heavyweight bags weigh from 12 
to 16 lb. and are recommended to keep 
you warm at zero and below. For mid- 
winter and far-north use, this is the bag. 

Several factors influence and change 
any specific recommendations for sleep- 
ing bags and the temperature for which 
they are good. One is the camper’s in- 
dividual resistance to cold. Humans 
differ considerably in this respect. One 
person will sleep cozily warm with a 
third less covering than another. 

Lightweight bags are good for mid- 
summer camping. For early spring and 
late fall, the medium-weight bag is per- 
haps better, although the light bag or 
any bag for that matter can be supplied 
with a blanket insert which will extend 
its protective ability down to another 10 
degrees drop in temperature. This blan- 
ket insert should be made of loosely 
woven soft wool. Trim it to fit snugly 
inside the sleeping bag so one layer is 
under and one layer over you. 

Every camper must guard against 
using an overwarm bag. That was the 
fault with early models. They were 
really bags, impossible to be spread out 
flat like the modern sleeping robe, and 
many summer campers found them to 





— 





be veritable “sweat boxes.” While it is 
quite simple to give a light bag extra 
warmth with the layer of inserted 
blanket or by wearing more clothes like 
a sweater or wool socks, there isn’t much 
you can do about a heavy bag that is 
unbearably warm on a moderately cold 
night. 

The weights named above are for 
down or feather-filled bags. When wool 
or kapok is the insulating material used, 
the weights quoted should be increased 
by from 3 to 5 lb. to obtain a compar- 
able degree of protection.—M. H. D. 


Miner Bird Sanctuary 


ACK MINER, pioneer bird bander, 

who for years has maintained a sanc- 
tuary for migratory birds on his place 
at Kingsville, Ont., has sent out an ap- 
peal for funds to insure the maintenance 
of the sanctuary. Miner’s home and bird 
sanctuary have been turned over by him 
to the Jack Miner Migratory Bird 
Foundation. The war, with its attendant 
high taxation, has cut down the gifts 
which have been hitherto received from 
conservationists and bird lovers, and 
made the upkeep of the sanctuary a 
burden. No salaries are paid to the 
Miner family, and all moneys received 
are devoted to the one purpose of pro- 
viding waterfowl with a safe and suit- 
able nesting, feeding, and resting place. 
Grain to feed the birds is raised on the 
sanctuary grounds. 

Many thousands of wild geese and 
ducks frequent the sanctuary yearly, 
with the result that Kingsville has be- 
come a sort of Mecca for conservation- 
ists and bird lovers. About 80 percent of 
the bands which Miner places upon the 
birds are returned from the United 
States by hunters shooting the birds. 
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What did you do today ? 
... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died ...Today, what did you do? : 

Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: S 
“What have J done today for freedom? ! 

What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
‘as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, < 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do w! 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! : 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER ra 
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End of a hunt: the Snake Man comes down 
from a lonely mountain with a bagful of reptiles 


all about his reptiles, to satisfy their 
curiosity and to interest them in looking 
with favor on these unloved children. 
The best and most showmanlike way 
is to display living specimens, which 
have a morbid appeal for the fearful 
and a fascination for the open-minded 
or the already-converted enthusiast. 

The one place to find the largest 
gathering of rural people is at the local 
annual fair. Several towns within a 
short distance of Wingdale have these 
shows during the summer, and at most 
of them you will find Herb Nichols in 
his portable snake pen, answering ques- 
tions and handling his charges for the 
benefit of hundreds of spectators. His 
banner reads “Schagticoke Snake Farm,” 
although it is a misnomer as far as 
“farm” is concerned. It is practically 
impossible to “farm” snakes because 
they usually do not breed in captivity. 
Schagticoke was chosen because East 
Mountain is part of the Schagticoke 
range, named for the Indian tribe which 
inhabited the region, and which now has 
a reservation in the mountains near 
Kent, Connecticut. 

The East Mountain “farm” is merely 
a large, open-topped inclosure, with sides 
chest high. The board planking is sunk 
a short distance into the ground and the 
top has a wire-netting flange; thus no 
snake can burrow or climb out. The 
interior has been supplied with rock 
piles, dirt mounds, dead leaves, and a 
cover at one end to provide the type of 
hiding places dear to a snake, and to 
make it possible for the inmates to have 
sun or shade as they prefer. Various 
species live peaceably together in this 
large pen, although some of the smaller 
specimens disappear from time to time 
when there is a large, cannibalistic 
snake among them. 

Nichols tries to provide enough food 
to keep his pets satisfied, but some- 
times a garter snake will appear more 
succulent to a black snake than a frog 
or a mouse. Collecting frogs used to be 
easy, as there were always plenty in a 
spring on the place, until a couple of 
raccoons found out about it and decided 
to settle down there. Now Nichols has 
to go farther afield looking for frog 
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Snake Man 


(Continued from page 33) 


ponds. In catching field mice he gets 
competition from his two cats, so he has 
had to establish another “farm” to 
breed mice to feed his reptiles. 

The equipment needed for snake hunt- 
ing is very slight, according to Nichols, 
but the most important thing is a good 
pair of eyes able to spot a snake in its 
natural surroundings. The coppery- 
colored copperhead, for instance, blends 
perfectly with the brown, dead leaves 
in the rock crevices it inhabits, and the 
sulphur-yellow-and-black pattern of the 
timber rattlesnake is hard to distinguish 
on a sun-dappled bowlder. 

In catching a venomous snake it is 
necessary to pin down the head before 
picking the animal up by the back of 
the neck. For this purpose a stick, cut 
with a fork at the end, is used. Snakes 
in mountainous country are never very 
far from a hideout, for which they will 
make a dash when danger approaches. 
To catch them before they disappear, 
the snake hunter should have a stick 
with a clamp at the end with which he 
can clasp the snake and prevent it from 
crawling into a hole or under a rock 
ledge. After the hunter has got a good, 
firm grip at the back of the snake’s 
head, he drops the forked pinning stick 
and with his free hand pulls out a cloth 
bag hanging from his belt. The tail of the 
snake is place in the open bag, then the 
head is released with a quick, downward 
thrust, and the top of the bag twisted 
closed and tied. The bag, usually about 
the size of a pillowcase, is all that is 
needed if one is hunting only non- 
poisonous snakes, as they can be picked 
up with the hands without danger. 

Nichols always carries a snake-bite 
kit—containing a blade, suction cup, 
tourniquet, and other first-aid materials 
—but he has never been bitten while 
collecting snakes in the field or while 
handling them at home. Once, however, 
at a fair, a timber rattlesnake sank its 
fangs into one of his thumbs. This 
caused so much excitement that the 
management has never allowed him to 
show his snakes at that town fair since. 

“Just a little chesty,” is the explana- 
tion Nichols gives as the reason for that 
single bite. “Just a little overconfident. 





To prove to the crowd that snakes aren’t 
really bad-natured, I had offered early 
in the evening to pick up with my bare 
hands any snake in the pen. At that 
time I had timber rattlers, copperheads, 
and a variety of nonpoisonous snakes, 
but had forgotten that one big timber 
was a newly caught specimen, which I 
had picked up on the road on my way 
to the fair. After I had handled most 
of the snakes in the pen a couple of 
hundred times, I began to believe my- 
self that none of my ‘pets’ were danger- 
ous. Then someone pointed to a big, 
black fellow, and said he bet I wouldn’t 
pick that one up. A challenge like that, 
of course, had to be accepted, so without 


realizing it was a new snake, not ac- 
customed to me, I didn’t use proper 
caution and picked it up as though it 


was an old-timer. Quick as lightning, 
the rattler twisted loose from my grip 
behind his head and stabbed at the 
closest finger.” 


ICHOLS gave himself first-aid treat- 
ment and then was rushed toa doctor. 


While in the doctor’s office he heard 
someone from the fair announce that 
officials were going to shoot all the 
snakes in the pen. This was too much 
for the snake man to stand; although 


hardly able to walk, he insisted on going 
back to the show grounds and putting 
his snakes into their cages. Not until 
then would he go to a hospital. Within a 
week he was back at work without ill 
effect from his unfortunate experience. 

Not only famous in his own com- 
munity as a snake man, Nichols has a 
wide acquaintance throughout the coun- 
try as well—mostly made and fostered 
through correspondence —with other 
amateur and professional herpetologists. 


A favored few of these reptile en- 
thusiasts, who can get to East Moun- 
tain, visit Nichols in the “season” for 


snake-hunting trips. 

The primitive country life he leads has 
become so enjoyable to Nichols that he 
he will never forsake it to return 
to city existence. He is perfectly happy 
living alone on the top of a mountain, 
his only companions being two hound 
dogs, two cats, five goats—and his snakes. 


says 


Nichols enters the snake pen. Here he gives lectures and demonstrations with live snakes 
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GASTING yy nossetl © SMITE are Ss. ald. Out 


CATCH DEPENDS ON THE BATT 


Even though our stock was exhausted, so many sportsmen have been 


requesting bound copies that we have had our printer bind up a few hundred 
sets of sheets that he over-ran on the original order, 


You can have one of these books if vou act fast! It will be “first come first 
served.” This is a “last chance” offer to those sportsmen who last year waited 


too long to order their copy. 


Phe “Fishing and Vacation Year Book” is, after all, the most complete refer- 
ence book on fishing ever published—and it is just as up-to-the-minute this 
year as ever. There are in it six of America’s foremost angling and camping 
authorities—Ray Bergman, Dan Holland, Kip Farrington, C. Blackburn 
Miller, Van Campen Heilner. 


These experts and other top-flight authorities tell you vividly “How, When, 
Where to Fish—and y.hat to Use’—for every type of fishing in fresh and salt 
water. They tell and show with lavish illustrations the most successful ways 
to fish with every type of bait and lure. How to fish with wet and dry flies 
How to fish off-shore, surt-cast, troll. How to fish at night—through the ice 


Published under the joint auspices of OUTDOOR LIFE and FIELD AND 
STREAM, America’s two leading outdoor magazines, the Fishing and Vaca 
tion Year Book is one of the biggest bargains ever offered to fishermen. It's 
jam packed with world’s fishing records, tournament records, casting records 
and other enevclopedic data. A perfect argument-settler for years to come 
You'll agree it's a MUST for every fisherman's library or it doesn’t. cost 


you a cent. 


lo bring the “Fishing and Vacation Year Book” absolutely up-to-date there 


will be an insert of the 19438 Fish Laws. 


Our supply of these de luxe cloth bound copies is limited. DON’T DELAY! 
When the copies now on hand are gone no more will be available. 


To be sure you get your copy of this sensational YEAR BOOK mail the 
SPECIAL ORDER FORM today. We pay parcel post charges. If after you 
examine the YEAR BOOK you are not more than satisfied you can return 
it within 5 davs and we guarantee to refund vour money in full 
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A FEW HIGH-LIGHTS 


The Why and How of ‘’Spinning’’, the newest thing 
in American angling 

The Solunar Theory and Fishing by Barometer, both 
explained in detail. 

Pan Fish on a Fly Rod and Ice Fishing, two wonderfu! 

sports, described in detail 

World's Record Fish. Details of biggest 

caught in 58 species. 
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How to buy and take care of Rods, Reels, Hooks, etc 





OUTDOOR LIFE,,DEPT. 33 
353 Fourth Ave.,\Wew York 


Here’s my dollar in full payment for one of the last cloth 
bound copies of the Fishing and Wacation Year Book. | hove 
the privilege of returning thépbook within five days for full 
refund if | decide | don’t wan> it. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Fisherman Corn Cakes 


There’s nothing better to serve with 
fried bass or trout. 


1 cup corn meal 

3 tablespoonfuls white flour 
% teaspoonful soda 

14, teaspoonful salt 

2 tablespoonfuls melted fat. 


Cream together, add water to make a 
stiff dough, press out in very thin cakes, 
and fry until crisp in same skillet as fish 
or in a separate pan. Serves two. 


Toad in the Hole 


How about an old favorite of the 
West? It’s good—so don’t let that name 
stop you. First get together the fol- 
lowing ingredients: % cup evaporated 
milk; % cup cold water; 1 teaspoon salt; 
2 cups flour; 2 heaping teaspoons baking 
powder; 1 tablespoon lard or butter; 1 
can corned beef or roast beef. 

Cut the meat into small cubes. Sift 
together flour, salt, and baking powder, 
and add melted shortening. Mix milk 
and water, and add. 
meat cubes. Pour into a greased baking 
pan and bake 20 minutes in a moderate 
oven, or until done in a camp baker. 
Serve with catchup or chili sauce. 


Bannock 


This popular camp bread is made from 
a very simple recipe containing a few 
simple ingredients, yet campers of ex- 
perience have been surprised, not to say 
dismayed, by the wide variety of prod- 
ucts made from it by different cooks. 


1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 tablespoon shortening 


Mix these dry ingredients diligently 
with a fork. Then add small amounts of 
water, milk, or canned milk until the 
dough is gathered into a rather dry ball. 
Many camp bannocks are too moist, 


then they cook heavy. There must be no | 


dry flour in the ball anywhere, neither 
should any part of the dough be sloppy 
wet. Grease skillet well and get it hot. 
Dust both sides of lump of dough with 
dry flour and press it about 1 in. thick. 
Lay in skillet and brown. Turn and 
brown the other side. Cook about 20 
minutes, or until a sliver of wood jabbed 
into the center of loaf comes out clean 
with no dough sticking to it. This recipe 
serves one.—Don Richards. 


} 


Stir well, adding | 


| Perfect for spotting planes ships; watching sporting A 
events, people, birds, etc. Genuine black, lifetime 1 ti ABOEr-l-1-) 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
draw tubes with scientific ground tal 
eye pieces! Enlarges verything 5& times siz rings ot 
5 times closer: simple, easy to use 
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Turning the Plowshare into a Sword 


Almost before the echo of cowardly Pearl Harbor bombs had died away, Ta-pat-co 
factories became an active unit of our nation’s war industry. 

Ta-pat-co sleeping bags, life preservers and other equipment dedicated to safety 
and comfort for lovers of outdoor sports in time of peace, now fulfill the same mission 
for our soldiers in time of war. 

Ta-pat-co Sports equipment has become Ta-pat-co FIGHTING equipment—sleep- 
ing bags that give soldiers warm beds in sub-zero temperatures—parkas that defy the 
cutting blasts of icy winds—life preservers that ride the crest of wave-tossed seas— 
on land, on sea and in the air—Ta-pat-co is in the war. 

After victory is won, and the sword is beaten back into a plowshare, you will find 
your favorite Ta-pat-co equipment at your sporting goods dealer. Keep in touch with 
him. He will be the first to know when Ta-pat-co is again available for your outdoor 
sports enjoyment. 1-S-2 


TA-PAT-CO Outdoor Spr Equipment 
American Pad and Textile Company FIGH TIN G Greenfield, Ohio 


SEE MILES AWAY!'/[ GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 
©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 


S-POWERTELESCOPE |) 2 iets 3 





U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 

BOYS BLUE WOOL OVERCOATS(used)sizes 32 to 38 $3.95 

Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
! & Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 
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20 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Try for 20 days at our risk! Return if not completely s 
fied. SEND NO MONEY Just pay postman $2.19 plus 
rod f 


cents postage on delivery. Don’t wai production o cane. PIPE SMOKERS HO 
Scopes may_be curtailed as it has been on binoculars. Vogue 
Telescope Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. R-109, Chicago. 5 UJ y T 4 F c | N EST 
U. S. ARMY VEHICLES —_ 
GO ANYWHERE P . hae 
J COMPARE THIS RICH, 
MILD PIPE MIXTURE 


TO THE COSTLIEST 
OF BLENDS 









STREAMLINE 
COMPASSES 





et Lifficult t sant it , When you try Country 
masses for civilians rt! ! kone Micture Made to meet ‘‘ex- 
stes it ow cost, has the 

HULL MFG. CO. P. 0. Box 246°P3 WARREN, OHIO same smooth flavor a seeiiion AB oy 





8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS 
No less than eight of the finest tobaccos 
More than ever before, advance yrown are superbly blended in ‘‘Country 
Doctor.”’ These make it an exceptionally 
full-bodied, mild smoke, with richness... 
vintage’ flavor... pleasant fragrance 
‘ and no bite! 


door trip—whether fishing, camping, 
expedition or exploration. a 


We are 100°, on war-work, but 
have certain items still in stock, If 
you write us your needs in advance, 
we will reply promptly as to what we 
can supply 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 


| Stays cool—appetizing—right down to 


the last puff. Try it today! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 


& e 

e . 
Once again our equipment is being 

€ war-tested and our main effort is for * 
victory—but after that our 51 years 
of outfitting experience will be whol- 

€ ly at your service. * 


Write Dept. O.L.-3. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 


Fie (Minit 


! A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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Make Your Pup a Partner 


O PERPETRATE an Irish bull, 
now that the offseason is on, a lot 
of us gunners who went out and 
bought new dogs or pups in the 
spring or summer find ourselves more or 
less disillusioned, not to say downright 
disgusted. Why shouldn't we be? On our 
last hunt of the season the setter or 
pointer we had expected would develop 
into a “humdinger” was still pointing 
stanchly only about 50 percent of the 
time; and even when he did make a 
respectable stand, usually spoiled it all 
by breaking shot and chasing when the 
birds were flushed and the gun went off. 
Or we found it next to impossible to 
keep the springer or cocker we had fig- 
ured to be pure poison on pheas- 
ant, under sufficient control to 
give us more than an occasional 


to learn much about him one 

way or the other. As for the rab- 

bit or coon hound whose blood 

lines promised much (and whose 
breeder promised more), he fin- 

ished the season only a little bet- 

ter than he began it—still uncer- 

tain or silent on the trail or at the tree, or 
even so uninterested that, at times, we 
couldn’t induce him to get down to busi- 
ness and trail at all. Not to mention the 
retriever we paid good money for, the 
one which had been touted to us as aces 
on duck, but which proved himself to 
be deuces wild instead, and ruined our 
few hours in the blind or boat—hours 
that might otherwise be a happy mem- 
ory today. 

Of course we're pretty game about it, 
or maybe we're just a little sensitive. 
Whatever the reason, we don’t do much 
squawking in public, but either we're 
indulging in a deal of silent profanity 
or are too discouraged to swear, even 
at the blankety-blank bowwows that 
have done us dirt. 

Admitting that a certain amount of 
this disappointment in our dogs is justi- 
fiable, let’s not get together for a sob 
session over our hard luck without rec- 
ognizing the fact that there are two 
sides to every question, and that our 
dogs, if they only knew it, may have al- 
most equally good reasons for being 
disappointed in us. Meaning that, in 
many cases, you and I should take our 
share of the blame. 

To begin with, both experience and 
observation have taught me that most 
of us suffer from a malady I'll call 
“great expectations,” and that what we 
are inclined to demand from our green 
dogs or growing pups is not “too little 
and too late,” but too much and too 
soon. As we all know, patience is a 
cardinal virtue in anyone, but for the 
owner who looks for success in training 
and developing a bird dog, duck dog, 


shot and a few scattered chances " 


‘ 


or hound, it’s an absolute essential. Yet 
too many of us expect results out of all 
proportion to opportunities offered. We 
should remember that even child prod- 
igies, naturally gifted and with better- 
than-average schooling, often turn out 
to be failures in adult life. Like our two- 
year-old running horses and trotters, 
they may be burned out by too much 
forcing at too tender an age. 

If you say this doesn’t apply to adoles- 
cent bird dogs, retrievers, and hounds, 
I’m just ornery or old fashioned enough 
to think you’re wrong. To “make haste 
slowly” is still a master motto in my 
imaginary book of rules for training 
pups for satisfactory and lasting efficien- 


} It's tough when a summer- 
time sensation turns out 
2 to be a patsy in the fall 


















cy later on. I’ve known many a young 
dog that seemed well-nigh hopeless dur- 
ing his entire first season in the field, 
only to find himself and develop into a 
first-class workman by the middle of 
his second; and the reverse is almost 


equally true. There are “morning 
glories” among sporting dogs just as 
there are among race horses, the only 
difference being that the former's 
“morning” is their initial season on 
game. 

In the same way, grown dogs, sold as 
“fully trained”, sometimes show little or 
nothing to deserve that description for 
days or even weeks, with the result that 
their new owners howl to high heaven 


that they have been “gypped,” and either 
send back the dog pronto or, if the orig- 
inal owner is unwilling to refund the 
purchase price, begin looking for a 
lawyer. Of course there are cases that 
justify this course, but there are many 
in which it’s simply a question of the 
time necessary for a good dog to orient 
himself to a new and strange owner and 
surroundings. In any event, it’s wise to 
give both the dog and the man who sold 
him a couple of weeks’ grace before 
branding the first a false alarm and the 
second a deliberate falsiw%er. 

But great expectations, and undue im- 
patience for their immediate realization, 
are not the only faults a goodly numbo1 
of our dogs and pups might justly 
charge to our account. The teachers of 
your children and my grandchildren 
concentrate on the job. This job is the 
education of the youngsters in thei1 
classes and, incidentally, the earning of 
salaries—and that’s the whole story. 
When the average gunner begins hunt- 
ing over his untrained dog or young 
pup, he, too, has his pupil’s education 
in mind, but rarely with such single- 
ness of purpose. His main objective is, 
as a rule, to bring home the bacon in 
the form of game. The training of his 
dog or pup, important as he knows it 
to be, is not an end in itself, but a means 
toward an end, and, in too many cases, 
becomes a secondary consideration. 

This leads to all sorts of sins, both of 
commission and omission, in our train- 
ing methods. In our perfect}. 
natural desire to make sure 
that the duck, bird, or bunny 
we have shot lands safely in 
our game pockets, we often 
become excited when we 
should be cool, calm, and col- 
lected—or are altogether too 
cool, calm, and collected when 
quick action and, it may be 
even a certain amount of ex- 
citement, are necessary for 
the right resu!t. In other 
words, we concentrate, for 
the time being, on bagging 
our game, forgetting entirely the effect 
of our performance on the impression 
able pupil we’re trying to teach. Lapses 
like this may ruin, in a few short sec- 
onds, the result of days, or even weeks 
of conscientious instruction on our part 
and make it necessary to begin all over 
again the yard breaking, retrieving les- 
sons, or whatnot that may have been 
carried through with sufficient skill to 
make them “stick” if we had not lost 
our heads when the chips were down 

Good professional trainers and han- 
dlers never make that fatal mistake, 
and you and I will do well to follow their 
example. Every move they make is 

(Continued on page 9!) 
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He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridie sI- SE 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
rs’ complaints. Easy on 
Practical muzzle for 
at large. Insurance 
coninet killing sheep and poultry. 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 


7 jonas Against Barking Dogs 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.,Dest. ., Norwich, Conn. 


GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED 
BLACK & TAN 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio — 


Guacll Heath Qascotsee edt Tess | 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 


Blue Gill Bream e@ Crappie 


Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 














HOW To SAVE MONEY ON 
Copa 


You can 
to 90% 





save up 
on house- 
hold repairs—and 
have lots of fun 
besides—if you fol- 
low the simple in- 
structions in this 
big new 260-page 


book! 
TINKERING WITH TOOLS tells you 


everything you need to know to cut re- 
pair bills—how to refinish floors, how to 
repair furniture, electrical appliances and 
plumbing fixtures, how to lay sidewalks, 
shingle roofs, ‘plaster walls, renew sash 
cords and hundreds of other repairs and 
improvements around the home! Never 
before has so much valuable information 
been crammed into one big cloth-bound 
volume to sell for only $1.00! Books of 
similar size usually sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail coupon below and pay post- 
man only $1.00, plus a few cents postage, 
on delivery. If, after 10 days’ examina- 
tion, you wish to return book for any 
reason, we will gladly refund every cent 
you paid. 


TINKERING 
With US 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 33 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
Send me the new 260-page cloth-bound book, | 
rTINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay post- 

| man only $1.00, plus fey cents postage, on 
delivery. If dissatisfied, Symay return book | 
within 10 days for full. gefund. 


| — pidsiaecnnsengisaetibnacliessdensssunicesnsnvaicanndnnesiiia ve | 


sail acaibinitin STATE. ouese 
| (if yeu prefer to remit adm, we pay postage. Same refund ouveaiald 
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Make Your 
Pup a Partner 


(Continued from page 90) 


a knowledge of dog or pup 
and the determination to 
best possible use of that 
knowledge. With them, the dog’s the 
thing, let the game fall, or fail to fall, 
where it will. If we follow the same 
system, our game pockets may not be 
quite so heavy as they are when we 
stick to our “dual purpose” program, 
but, in the long run, our hearts will be 
a whole lot lighter—and it’s the long 


ordered by 
psychology 


} run that counts. 


| our four-footed pupils are, 
comings. 


| takes 





In all the cases we have mentioned, 
as we have 
said, blissfully unconscious of our short- 
This is fortunate for us, since 
it gives us a chance to correct our mis- 
without losing their confidence 
and respect. But there are occasions 
when the fault is so obviously ours, and 
ours alone, that even dogs realize it and 
thereupon become both disgusted and 
demoralized. 

Here’s a conspicuous example of this 
embarrassing situation, and it occurs 
frequently enough to be typical. 

A thoroughly trained bird dog, the 
kind that does it all and does it right, 
has learned his business under the 
tutelage of an owner or trainer who is 
a better-than-average shot and kills a 
high percentage of the birds his setter 
or pointer locates. This man’s skill is 
the source of as much satisfaction to 
the dog as it is to the gunner himself 
What’s more, Rex has learned that when 
he locates accurately and stands stanch- 
ly, he is usually justified in anticipating 
the thrill that comes with finding and 
retrieving the dead or crippled game. 
The whole fascinating series of events 
has became a “happy habit” with him 
and dog habits are as hard to break as 
our human ones. So it’s no wonder that 
when a good workman like Rex is sold 
to a gunner whose shooting is away be- 
low par, the dog soon begins to go sour 
and becomes disobedient, unsteady on 
his game, and a confirmed bolter and 
false pointer. And it’s equally under- 
standable that, in nine cases out of 10, 
he will soon come back to normal again 
when returned to his original owner 
and resold to a man who knocks down 
a fair share of his birds. 


HIS example, as well as everything 

in this article, illustrates the mutual 
understanding and codperation that 
should exist between owners and han- 
dlers and their gun dogs or hounds. Put- 
ting it in general terms, the man who 
disappoints his dog is pretty sure to be 
disappointed in his turn; and the man 
who fails to study his dog and make 
the most of what he learns, is behind 
the eight ball from the start. Most im- 
portant of all, the man who, at critical 
moments, thinks only of himself and 
the fun he is having, and forgets the 
young dog or pup he is supposed to be 
training, is sowing the wind and is 
bound to reap the whirlwind a little 
later on. 

One final suggestion. Some of us are 
blessed with an inborn understanding 
of dogs, and a natural aptitude for train- 
ing and handling them. More of us are 
not. To the latter I say, “Buy a good 
book on training and handling, and take 
a few lessons yourselves before trying 
to give lessons to pupils who have a 
long line of hunting ancestry, or, like 
the goblins, they'll get you if you don’t 
watch out!”"—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


MEAT RATIONING 
WONT BOTHER ME/ 


IM ON THE 


PURINA 
FEEDING PLAN 


Meat rationing and tin can bans 
are not the canine catastrophes you 
may think. Wartime restrictions 
need not affect the health of your 
he can be well-fed without 
fresh as thousands of 
dog owners are now doing... feed 


dog eee 
meat! Do 


Purina Dog Chow according to 
the Purina Feeding Plan which 
tells you how to successfully change 
your dog to this famous dry food. 
Your dog will benefit... and you'll 
be rendering a patriotic service by 
avoiding the use of fresh meat and 
other foods needed to help win 


the war. 


thir Coup 


for a free sample of 


Foday ~ St toe eee 


end 


booklet ...the answer 
to your wartime 
feeding problem! 


PURINA MILLS 
1210 Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me the sample 
and booklet mentioned. above. 
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Surprisingly eco- 


nomical, too! You 
can feed health- 
and-vigor- building, 
meat-abundant 
Hunt Club for a 















formerly cost to feed 
canned dog food. 
Ask for Hunt Club 
at your feed store 
“<a OF ETOCer’s. 
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Do You Own 
A “Scratching”? Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually scratch- 
ing, digging, rubbing, biting himself until his skin is raw 
and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him The dog can't help 


himself But you may He may be clean and flea free and 
just suffering an intense itching Irritation that has centered 
in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased 
dog owners are doing At any good drug store, pet or sport 
shop get a 25c package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and 
give them once a week Note the quick improvement One 
owner writes: ‘““My setter female, on Sept. 29th, did not have 
a handful of hair on her body—all scratched and bitten off 
gave her the powders as directed By Nov, 10th she was 
sll haired out."’ Learn what they will do for your dog 
Make a 25c test. Economy size box only $1.00 
IMPORTANT. Loss of hair in patches—small red spots on 
dog's skin, suggests Mange Get after it quickly Get 
time-tested Rex Hunters Sarcoptic Mange Ointment It's 
splendid. If dealer can't supply 5 Hilgers & 


send 50c to J. 
Co., Dept. 482, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Dress him up for EASTER in a 


rtls Victory Model 
Car RADIANT 


WHITE 
HARNESS 


leather with 
Individualized 
and Red, 









RADIANT WHITE 








o 

light-reflecting shields rhe 

during Blackouts! Handsome mili- 

tary styling! Pocket at top for name and address, Send NO 

MONEY, Order C.O.D. $2.50 plus postage (Or send $2.50 

ay 4-ft. matching WHITE LEASH, $1.00 
Take pet’s BODY circumference k 


e bac of 
Send string and pet’s name with 
order for adjustable WHITE harness 


CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. D 10 Hopper St., Utica, N. Y. 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 











Sweep for Sturgeon 


(Continued from page 5!) 


at six-inch intervals to the back of the 
boat. Tie the shore end of the line to 
that clump of springy willows—you'll 
need plenty of “give.” Then as you row 
toward the far shore the baited hooks 
will be pulled from the gunwale, and as 
you come to each of the smaller anchor 
rocks you flip them up and overboard. 
You're moving as quickly as possible to 
get across the current at the head of 
the hole. Now the line is all out and 
the big rock drops to the bottom. 

You won't have anything to do with 
the sweep itself—the current takes care 
of that. Great masses of bottom vegeta- 
tion become entangled on the line, and 
the current sends the whole business— 
rocks and all—slowly downstream. The 


| line end, in some three hours, will have 
| described an are around the clump of 


fraction of what it | 


| 


| —and 











HANKER-NO sounenl 
FOR CANKER EAR 


Does your pet shake his head, in pain, 
with canker ear? A safe and effective 


*1 














medicinal powder that relieves painful POST 
eanker ear, KANKER-NO Powder of- 

fers a revelation of relief in ear s PAID 
ness, § Dm NO MONEY. Order 

C.O., $1 plus postage for generous box, (Or send $1, we 


pay postage.) Acclaimed by authoritative endorsers. 
CANINE SPECIALTIES, Dept. G. 
P.O. Box 275 Utica, N. Y. 
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willows to which it is anchored, and 
come in parallel with the shore. ... 


OW you're back hours later, and find 
that the line has about finished its 
sweep—time for the pick-up. You squat 
in the back of the boat, arms extended 
down to the water, and pull yourself and 
the boat out along the line, throwing off 
the accumulation of vegetation strands. 
Then you find you’ve got a sturgeon on! 
These big fish get hooked in the lips, 
which are as strong as a piece of inch- 
thick leather. If you had been anywhere 
around when yours took the bait, you’d 
have known about it—he came to the 
surface—pulling line, rocks, and weeds 
slapped around, sending great 
quantities of water flying. The noise 
could be heard for half a mile! 

Now you can see why it’s a good idea 
to let the sturgeon have his own way 
for a couple of hours. If you had got 
near him in the boat, when he was really 
fresh, you’d have been deluged with 


| water—he sends it flying in tubfuls. 


But you’ve been away and your fish 
has raised such a ruckus that he has 
tired himself. Even so, your line now 
starts upstream, taking you and the 
boat with it, and you know what’s doing 
it! Lucky you have slack, because that 
sturgeon wants line—and gets it fast. 
He’s not so tired as you thought. 

Your next move is back to shore to 
untie the line again from the willow 
clump. At this point it often occurs to 
the tyro that all he needs do is stand on 
shore and pull in his fish. Brother, you 
couldn’t get that line—with its rocks 
and weeds—into shore without a fish 
on it! So you board the rowboat again, 
with the line end and plenty of slack, 
and again move out along the rope. You 
have to squat there in the back, keeping 
hands and line down at water level, so 
that a sudden jerk or pull will move you 
along, rather than upset you. You'll 
have a reserve of fifty or sixty feet of 
line before you reach the first rock or 
hook. A quick move on the part of the 
sturgeon will make you glad you have 
some to spare. Though you must give 
and take some line, as in other fishing, 


your main intention in playing the 
sturgeon is to give him a heavy load 
to pull—and keep him pulling it. 


Ordinarily, you get in there reasonably 
close and pull angrily on the line when 
the fish quits doing the same to you. 
But this one isn’t tired; he hasn’t been 


| fighting the line long and doesn’t need 
|} any urging. Your boat goes flying abolt, 


sending up waves. Gradually you man- 


|age to gain line and reach the hooks 


and rocks. You take them off, as you 


get the chance, because the hooks are a 
menace to you. If one of them gets you 
in the hand, while you are fighting this 
big fish, you’re in real trouble! 

The big sturgeon tires after a while, 


but he still keeps the boat moving 
around briskly, and you must keep busy. 
Finally he’s pretty well winded, and 


you change your tactics, pulling on him 
gently and bringing him slowly up from 
the bottom. Eventually he surfaces close 
to the boat. You have the line in your 
hands and are reaching down over the 
back of the boat, well into the water. 
He'll dive, but bring him up again and 
again. He’s throwing plenty of water 
now, and you're getting your share of it. 
But he’s tiring, too (or getting ac- 
customed to the surface!) and you man- 
age to get him quite close to the boat. 
Grip that line in one fist (and let it 
slip through if he starts getting tough 
again) while you reach across him and 
cut the iine beyond. It’s easier and 
safer to have it out of your way. 

Now you, the boat, and the sturgeon 
start drifting downstream. He’s winded 
and inclined to rest. He isn’t greatly 
scared of you or of your hands; it’s the 
pulling rope that he chiefly resents and 
resists. Let him rest easy if he will; 
perhaps you can reach an oar and use it 
enough to guide the drifting boat toward 
shore. Try to get into a beachlike slope. 
That’s it; your sturgeon, still winded, 
takes it easy as you handle him gently. 
Up onto the slope you lead until he is 
only half submerged. Now tie him to 
those willows. 

Much of the sturgeon’s power goes 
into splashing and throwing water when 
he’s half submerged; he can’t apply his 
full power to pulling. After tying the 
line to the willows you are able to go 
to him and work the end of a shorter 
line into the mouth and out of the gill. 
Tie him up with this line and remove 
the hook, thus freeing your long line. 
He'll live in water now for a indefinite 
period. Many a fisherman has kept a 
sturgeon tethered, feeding him on squaw- 
fish, until he was needed for food. His 
meat is delicious, both fresh or smoked, 
and the roe, if taken at the right time, 
is worth several dollars a pound. 

It’s been quite a job, hasn’t it, landing 
that big fellow? Yet more than one 
fisherman — working alone — has found 
two sturgeon hooked—and landed ’em! 


RE you wondering just how a stur- 

geon would act on rod and reel? So 

do I, though I've yet to try it. It probably 

wouldn’t be as efficient a way of landing 

the monster as the sweep method, but 
it sure promises some thrills. 

The rod would have to be a strong, 
two-handed affair, of course, and com- 
paratively short, so that the fisherman 
could take a heavy pull on the line with- 
out pointing the rod toward its source. 
And you'd require a strong line, on 
that could be used for playing the fish, 
so that you needn’t depend solely on the 
reel and your reeling. Probably 250 
yards of it would not be too much. The 
reel should have a heavy set drag; then 
you could keep both hands on the rod 
when the sturgeon was rushing. 

I have an idea that rod-and-reel fish- 
ing for sturgeon should start pretty 
early in the morning, because if you 
hooked one you’d need plenty of time. 
But it would be worth it; you’d have 
lots of sport—and 125 pounds of delicious 
fish isn’t to be sneezed at these days. 
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Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding | 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- | 
bered when writing him that serious ill- | 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. | 





Ear Disorder 


Question: My. 10-year-old English springer 
spaniel, otherwise in good health, has what ap- 
pear to be cankers in his ears, and has had this 
trouble for more than a year. During that time 
I've given him several treatments, but the dis- 
order continues. A brown substance forms, and 
the ear convolutions are considerably swollen 
and feverish. The dog shakes his head con- 
siderably.—W. A. B., Ind. 


Answer: Cleanse the ears with warm olive 
oil, then apply a 2 percent mercuric-oxide oint- 
ment. Massage gently and then remove surplus 
ointment. Every third day dust sulfanilamide 
powder into the ears instead of using the oint- 
ment. If he appears to be in pain give him 
14-grain phenobarbital once a day.—/J. R. K. 


Setter Sheds Coat 


Question: I have an English setter that sheds 
the year aroaind. It is impossible to get near her 
without becoming covered with hair. This is 
not seasonal, but continuous. Also, when hunt- 
ing hard, her kidneys act frequently, at times 
every 5 minutes.—W. K. A., North Carolina. 


Answer: I advise you to groom the dog daily. 
Twice a week, sponge the coat with 4 tbsp. bay 
rum in a small basin of water, rub thoroughly 
dry with a Turkish towel, brush, and comb. 
Also, every two weeks, rub warm olive oil into 
the coat, allow it to remain on for an hour, and 
bathe the dog, using Castile soap or mild soap 


flakes. 


The diet should consist of lean, chopped, rare 
beef daily, when possible (cooked lamb, mutton, 


Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


beef heart or liver or head meat may be sub- 
stituted), this meat being mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread and some cooked vegetables 
Give a raw egg three or four times a week, and 
add 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil to the diet once a day 
Exercise the dog regularly.—J. R. K. 


Whipworms 


Question: Is it true that whipworms are al- 
most impossible to cure in dogs? What is your 
opinion of garlic in treating for this disorder? — 
F. W., New York. 


Answer: There are many treatments for 
whipworms; sometimes they are rather difficult 
to get rid of. Often surgery is resorted to. 
Santonin and calomel are used over a period of 
time. Oil of wormseed is employed and also 
hydrogen peroxide. Garlic has some effect on 
worms; it is added to a dog’s diet quite fre- 
quently.—/J. R. 


Bad Luck With Distemper 


Question: In the last 2 years I have lost two 
young bird dogs by distemper and pneumonia, 
although both had had three-shot treatments 
for distemper. What should I do to ward off 
this disease? Would you advise me to get a 
trained 2-year-old dog this time? Are dogs 
past distemper at this age?—D. R. Y., IIl 


Answer: It appears that you have had un- 
usually hard luck with dogs. However, dis- 
temper is a very serious disease? and it was not 
necessarily due to neglect on your part or the 
veterinarian’s that your dogs passed away. 

I advise you to wait a few months before you 
get another dog. A dog may contract or develop 
distemper at any age, but if you get one that is 
past the puppy age he may have more resistance 
against it. If you do get a young dog, have him 
inoculated, and keep him in a warm, dry place. 
Feed him lean chopped beef (rare) daily, mixed 
with stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked 
vegetables. Also milk and a raw egg daily. 
Add '% tsp. calcium gluconate to the food once 
a day. Give him 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil with 
viosterol daily. Keep him groomed.—J. R. K 


Dog Questions 


Smallest Beagle 


Question: What kind of beagle is the small- 
est? What should its approximate measure- 
ments be?—A. V. K., Ohio. 


Answer: There is but one breed of beagle, 
but in the bench shows the classes are divided 
by height: 13 in. or under at the shoulder, and 
»ver 13 but not over 15. In other words, while 
many beagles are over 15 in. at the shoulder, 
these specimens are not eligible for show en- 
try. —W. C. D. 


Smart Dog 


Question: Please tell me how a bird dog 
stops a running bird, and makes a bird lie to 
point.—R. } B M., New York. 


Answer: I can only say—‘‘You’ve asked me 
something!’”” By that I mean that covering 
your very natural question satisfactorily would 
require a small book, or, at least, a good, long 
article. 

But I’ll give you a few fundamentals. To 
begin with, the natural tendency to “lie” to a 
log is a characteristic of most game birds, and 
ne of a number that distinguishes them from 
so-called song birds. So it’s really a question 
f the bird, not the dog. 

But in many sections the habits of game birds 
have changed and, unless conditions are just 
right, grouse, for instance, will very frequently 


“flush wild’’ or run ahead of a dog, instead of 
taking the original crouching-and-hiding posi- 
tion that was their natural system of protec- 
tion. The run-of-the-mill bird dog can do lit- 
tle about this except follow up the flushed bird 
for another try at a point, or trail a running 
one. 

But in the case of pheasants, which are no- 
torious runners by nature, some smart dogs 
have evolved a method that allows a point 
They suddenly leave the trail of the running 
bird, take a side-and-forward swing, and come 
back in on the running bird from the front. 
This frequently surprises the bird into a 
crouch, which allows the smart dog (and he is 
smart) to establish a point.—W. C. D. 


Patience With Coonhound 


Question: This season for the first time I 
ran my 3-year-old Walker hound on raccoons, 
and got three coons with him. After a while, 
however, he began to run rabbits, and I couldn't 
do a thing with him. I have tried scolding and 
licking him, but this made him a little nervous 
and I had to cut it out.—D. P. S., New Jersey. 


Answer: If you do not dare to punish your 
hound for rabbit chasing, I think running him 
with a good, true coonhound will help. As you 
probably know, a really good coonhound is 
almost always the result of at least 3 years’ 
experience on coon, and I think your hound is 
doing mighty well so far.—W. C. D. 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 





a] 
- LANT FOODS NOW! 
a RESULTS IN FALL! 
f Enjoy Healthful Recreation! 
Produce Fish and Game to Eat! 
FULL LINE DUCK, FISH, GAME FOODS 
Both Northern- and Southern-grown, 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE Planting for Clubs, 
State Game Depts. insures Results! 
Describe Place — Suggestions, 
Booklet FREE. Write 


\ 
4 WILDLIFE CONSULTANTS 
TERRELL SS1A, OSHKOSH, wis. 


Helpful New 





Wild Rabbits a 


Can furnish any number in 
season for restocking or 
coursing Place cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur 
nish Jacks at all times ex 






cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST you = 


Live arrival guaranteed. Ev 
ery customer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON 








WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed only 
25 days old. Write today for NEW 1943 big free book, 


var food starter, low prices, easy 


methods for profits, new sales op- 

portunities, success accounts writ- 

ten by mone aking breeders in 

every State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 

St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Eastern $9 £00 
Labradors 


Yukons py 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
fore acceptance 

The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have received an average of approximately $15.00 per 
pelt for all the mink pelts I have produced during the 


past 7 years 
BOOK “DOMESTIC MINK’”’..... $1.00 
PEARL PLATINUM FOX priced on request. 
ARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 





New York 





MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STO 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — vor ll Raised 
vee BUY and ae 4 ou in touch with other 

firms, 4 o continuously buy all 
offered them, Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 6 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdeor Enterprise Co., inc. 

102 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 


White Deer For Sale 


On account of overstocked deer 
park, beautiful white deer in pairs, 
or group of buck and two does. 
John F. Cuneo, Jr., Hawthorn Farms 
Libertyville, Illinois 
















FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Pare Bred Mink now available from breeder - the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Minkiwhich have won top ewarde 
at seven shows since 1984. Member of N. Y. and U. 5. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, WN. Y. 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH J 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Natural Foods will bring and 
hold large numbers at your 
avorite hunting or fishing 
ground, Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 
many others adapted to all cli- 
mates and waters, described in 


















50 page illustrated book. 


Write, describe area, receive expert 
planting advice and book. 
m. 0. gt Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 









































S IREDALES 


EXCEPTI ALLY fine Registered Airedale Pup- 
pies, Fifteen Dollars up. Myron Duhn, Battle 
Lake, Minn. b aap ane 
OORANG Airedale puppies, $25.00 up. Shipped on 
approval. _Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. 
BLACK (tan ; grey-faced) puppies! Reasonable. 
**Suchan’”’ Thom: is Hill _Road, Jackson, Minn. 
Bull Terriers; Registered. George 
Route 3, Watertown, New York. 


LES as | | 


FEMALE Beagle, 3 years, fine appearance, os 
hunter; rabbithound puppies, 4 months. H. 
Giftin, Kings Park, Long Island, N.Y 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All 
free. Shipman. Warsaw, Ind. 

YEAR Old Trained Male, Championship 











AIREDALES, 
Phinney, 














ages. List 


3reed- 


ing. Badminton Kennels, St. Joseph, Mo. 
BEAGLES Broken. Trial. Choice Puppies. Guy 
Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. 

BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. : 
BEAGLE Pups; Bred to Hunt. Hopewell Beagles, 
R-2, Tiffin, Ohio. - 
BEAGLES, Sassets, Pups and Grown Stock. 
Davis Ke Kennels, Joliet, Il. 


| | CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


prador Pups, farm-raised; various 


Labrador 
eligible registration both books: Cham- 





BLACK 





ages; 


pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show 
Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

BLACK Labradors, three months, fast retriev- 


Peverill’s Black King 


ing bloodlines, reasonable. 
Kennels, R. R. 5, 


at stud. Peverill’s Pom-Dane 
Wate rloo, Iowa. 

BLACK Labradors only. 
pies. Write for list. Priced right. 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 


GOLDEN Retriever pups. Finest field and bench 





Large selection of pup- 
Rodall Ken- 





breeding. Reasonable. Shelter Cove Kennels, 
Battle Lake, Minn. if 
REGISTERED Chesapeakes, Utility - Stock. Lou 


Wyatt, Box 1256, Ogden, | Utah. _ 


TYE Ni 


COON Hunters—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 
years. Male or Female. Redbones; Blueticks; 
Blacktans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years 
old. Absolutely broke. Trial. Write for prices. 
J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound’ Kennels, 
Murray, Ky. 
AMERICA’S 
Tan Coonhound 













‘Finest Registered long eared Black- 
yuppies. Free Illustrated Circu- 








lar. Grand Mere Farm Kennels, Dept. 50, Niles, 
Michigan. coed 
REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups. Par- 
ents A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. W. B. 
Frisbee, Route 1, Clarence, Mo. _ ap se. ein 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 
BLACK, Tan, Coon, Skunk Hounds; pups. 
Leven Lenz, Colby, Wis. 
FOX-HOUNDS—Trained, Trial, Guaranteed. John 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Md. 

TRAIN NED Coon, Skunk, Opossum Hounds, Pup- 
pies. Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Mo. 





6 eT 











REGISTERED Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, 
Springers, Cockers, Beagles, Terriers. Reason- 
able. Mrs. Levi Birkey, St. 


Stamps appreciated. 
Johns, h. ce 
Fox, Coon 


FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. F 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass F arm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 





Cc hampion sired beautics, 


ST. BERNARD | pups; 
Riverhead, L. L., 





$20.00 up. Franklin Young, 

N.Y. ae - 
SCOTTIES Wire Hairs, German Shepherds; 
other breeds. Males, females, spayed females. 


Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
ENGLISH and Boston Bull Puppies 





Catalogue 10c. 


Persian Kittens. Challenger Kennels, Jackson 
Center, Ohio. 

WHITE and Cream German Shepherd Puppies 
four months old. Lindenholt, Pedlar Mills, 
Virginia. 





REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, American 











Water Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, 

Wisconsin. 2 

CHOICE Coach, and White Collie pups. Regal 

Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. : 
and up. Kane 


REGISTERED Coach Pups. 25 : 
Kennels, Leland, III. 


CHOICE Registered Collie Puppies, 








$50 to $75. 











Dachs- 













Collie Farm, Dundas, Minnesota. 
REGISTERED, AKC Daschund Puppies. 
hund Kennels, Versailles, Ohio. 
SETTERS Pe UN 
AND POINTERS 
P INTERS 6 to 15 months, finest bloodlines, 
$10.00 up. Papers, Riley Kennels, Perry, Mo. 





Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words, 


GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups, To 





Blood- 





lines. Reasonable. Louis DeVet, Iron ountain, 
Michigan. : 

GORDON Setter Pups — Beauties — Pedigreed. 
Bred for Hunters. Field Gordon Kennels, Somers, 
Conn. Be 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers. Female 18 
months. Pictures. Peterson's, 885 So. 40, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. ; eee _ re 
POINTERS, English and Irish Setters. Trained 
Dogs and Puppies. Papers, trial. Spring Valley 


Kennels, Cullom, IIl. 


BUDGET Piaa, | 





Booking orders for spring 


deliv- 


cheap. 


Setter. 


ery. Pointers and Setters, pups to trained dogs. 
Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 

BROKE Poiaters. Setters. Beautiful pups 

Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. 
BEAUTIFUL Young Blue Belton female & 
Walter Holt, Dover, Del. 


PEDIGREED | 
D. 


English Setter r Pups. 





Price Reason- 











able. E. McCain, F ‘rederick, Maryl: und. é 
FOR Sale: High class shooting dogs; Grouse 
Pheasant. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
t SPANIELS  g@p— || 





SPRINGER Spaniels of Quality for field or show. 
We have the largest and finest bunch of pups in 


the west. 
Kennels, 


State your wants fully. 
Skamokawa, 


Washington. 





COCKERS and Springer pups. Bred Bitches. 
Duncansville, 


on approval. 
Penna. 


Sprucedale Kennels, 




















Kesterson's 


Ship 


REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel Puppies, Supply 
a. imited until further notice. Mabel Sill, Corry, 
a. 
SPRINGER Puppies, Hunting Stock, Twelve 
Dollars. Cockers and Scotties. Murray’s Ken- 
nels, Beaverdams, N. wa 
COCKERS: Field, Pet, Show Stock. Brucie, 
Stockdale Bloodlines. Registered. Mrs. H. Van- 
Outry, Elgin, Nebraska. 
SPRINGER Spaniels, field or show. Two champ- 
ions at Stud. Both colors. Almon Williams, 
Berea, — | Tada ip I ites ea Sein RST aA ee 
LITTER Registered, Cocker or Springer Puppies. 
From hunters. Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn. a 
COCKERS: Grandchildren Champion ~ My < Own 
Brucie, $15-$30. Ocean . Air, _Bridge hampton, N. Y. 
SPRINGER | Pups from Pheasant Valley. Norman 
Larson, Tunbridge, North Dakota. 
COCKrR Puppies and grown dogs. Clark . Groff, 


Route 4, Ott 








umwa, low a. 








REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 


Champion Stu Studs. 


QUALITY Coc 


Walter Balliet, 


Brogden, Rush Lake, 


xcker Puppies for every 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 








ROYAL Qua 


Stock. Montahome Kennels, 


Cocker Puppies, Chi 


Sidney, 


lity 








REGISTERED Sp 


services. Ral 


ringer pups; 


ph French, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 





Weanlings. 


Wisc. 





purpose. 


ampion 


Montana. 


~ Stud 


T-— FIREARMS (Go|, 


I'LL Trade 


munition, for 


Guns 
guns or ammunition for other guns, 
equipment. 


and Ammunition. 


Bargains in other 


Swap 
other am- 


your 


I'll 


also pay cash (or trade) for modern used guns, 


ammunition, Fishing Tackle, outboards, golf 
balls, clubs, binoculars, cameras. Write immedi- 
ately for liberal ‘‘cash or trade’’ offer. Also write 














for Free Giant Bargain List. Send 3c stamp. 
Milton Klein, Gun Trader since 1885, 508 BC 
South Halsted, Chicago. 

BUY Now! Winchester .25/20 and .32/20 rifles, 
$51.50. Brand New .30/06 barrels for Enfields 
made by Winchester, $9.75 each. New live 
leather Government 1%” sling straps, $1.25. 
New Colt .45 automatic magazines, $1.65; bar- 
rels, $3.95, postpaid. Send 3c stamp for each list 
wanted. Ammunition—Rifles—Shotguns—Revolv- 
ers, or Illustrated Catalog. Hudson Sporting 
Goods, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
EXTRA—EXTRA—New 1942 list of modern and 





antique Firearms, 
cartridge cases, 


dred. Whelan 
$1.50. U. 8. 
new, cost 
Sport Shops, 
Pa. 


originally $5.50- 


send coin 20c. 30-06 
in fine condition, 75c pe 
Oiled Rifle Slings 1” Branc 


Locator Levels, 
Sale $1.25. 
L-52, 13 S. 16th St., 


Engineers 


5 


Dept. 








“BASIC 


Small-Arms Instruction’’—64-} 


page 


empty 
r hun- 
i new, 
brand 
Public 
Phila., 


text- 


book giving step-by-step details for small-arms 


training prog 
ing .22 calibe 
fusely illustr 
stamps. Full 
benefits, free. 
Rhode Island 


ram of 


ated, 


r rifles for basic 
pocket sized. 25c, 
information about memt 
National Rifle Association, 1 
Ave., ., Washington, dD. Cc 





‘““TACKHOLE 
dot reticules 
330-440, 
$10.00 
shots, 

Service. Free 
Alabama. 


install 


$6.00, 


guides, 


Dot’’—The Floating Genter 
for target scopes, $5.00. 

and all other hunting 
ed. Endorsed America’s ¢g 
hunters. Guaranteed. 
literature. T. _K. Lee, 


individuals and groups, 
instruction. 
coin or 


us- 
Pro- 


yership 
603-G 


round 
Weaver 


scopes 
reatest 


Prompt 
Birmingham, 





REBLUING 


Engraving. Gunrebluco, 
Fla. 


Replating, Silver-Nickel. 
322 C Piant, 


Checking, 
Tampa, 





WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 


all 


13 S. 16th St., 


calibres—Write 


Public Sport Shops, 
Phila., Pa. 


L-52, 








WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

NEW Remington, model 81 automatic .300 ¢al., 
$88.00; Also model 71 Winchester, .348 ca 
$64.5 model, checkered rear peep sight 


50 Deluxe 
sling $74.50. Beikirch’s Hardware, 755 Wint 


























Rd. N., Rochester, N. ; 

HIGHEST cash — paid for Target Pistols, 
Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds, 
Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept, 
L-52, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 

WE buy rifles, shotguns, revolvers, pistols, 
ammunition, all kinds. Lou J. Eppinger, I: 


Sportsmen’s Outfitters, 131 Cadillac Squar 


Detroit, Mich 
AMMU NITION, a 


all | types Vv wanted. State cor 


Highest prices paid. M ce 





tion, age and caliber 

offer. Stoeger Arms “Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. ¥. 

SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence 
leather belts, holsters, gun cases and ot! 


sporting equipment. George Lawrence Company 








Portland, Oregon. 

THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms Binoculars, 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 

ORTGIE Firing Pins, $1.25, 25 and 32 caliber. 
Sim Sales Co., Dept. E, 2914 Pine Grove Ay 


Chicago, Il. 





WANTED: Fine heavy English twelve Shotgun, 
Greener preferred. Leonard Carleton Re 
port, Texas. 

WANT: .22 Calibre Short Ammunition. Will pa 


$80.00 per case. Peerless Vending Machine ¢ 














220 W. 42nd St., New York City 

USED § Siclnune, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, § 
Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 

TIN-CAN Silencer makes .22 sound like air- 
gun. Complete ‘*Teluhow’’ plans, $1.00. Spencer 


Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 


COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 25c. 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I.,  * 3 


TRADE your old sights for new. 








Original Sight- 














Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 

SEND §.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s 
Willmar, Minn. 

WEAVER 29S, $14.60; Weaver 330, $32. post- 
_ paid. Hershey’ s, Orrville, Ohio. 

22 LONG rifle cartridges, carton $9.00. Jack 
Bingham, Longford, Kans. 

WANTED Guns. Shot and Rifle Shells. Alliance 
Gun Exchange, Alliance, Ohio. 

SEDGLEY 270, $100. Winchester 12—Skeet, $65. 
Collman, Massena, Iowa. 

200 MODERN Guns on hand. List, stam 
Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio. 

HAND Loads, 220, | 257, 30-( 06, 300 H&H, 38 spe 
Trades. Frank Foster, Clovis, New Mex 
WANTED~—Skeet Gun—Automatic Preferred. 
_Box 124, Somerset, Ky. 


fin . Sg ipe. 


GREENER Sixteen Gauge, double, 
_Eighty_ Dollars. Jollars. Leo G Galutia, | Genesee 


| | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] | 











BINOCULARS. Powerful Army type, 6-mil 
range. Smartly styled, purse and pocket glass 
Has scientifically ground 30mm. lenses Witt 
leather case, only $3.75 postpaid. 10 d 
money-back trial. Utica Mail Order Co., 92 
Eagle St., Utica, N. Y. 

gold, exchanged. A. 


USED Field Glasses “pought, 
_Loring, Owego, N. Y. 


Le ANTIQUE FIREARMS <p | 


ANTIQU E Firearms, Swords. Illustrated cata- 
n°§ 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Ave., 
>? 








artrid 


276 ANTIQUE Firearms, Swords, C 
Wer 


on 10c (photographs most) Heike, 
ll. 





s=~ BIRDS 4 








TURKEYS Pay. Profits high as 2¥ a he ad. 
Magazine gives monthly guidance on successful 





raising, marketing. One year $1. Turkey World 
Desk 71, Mount Morris, Il. 

CHUCKARS, Bobwhite Quail: For liberating, 
breeding, eggs, chicks, any amount; order now. 
Feeding guide furnished. R. S. Walters, Clinton 
Iowa. 

PHEASANTS, Mutants, _ Mongolian, ~ Ringnecks 
Valley and Gamble Quail, Canada Geese. Als 
Eggs in Season. Ed Smalling, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 





NORTHERN Bobwhite and Chuckars $3.50 pr. 











Eggs in Season $16. hundred. W. H. Wolter, 
109 N. Carrizo St., Corpus Christi, Texas a 
SWANS, Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Water: 
fowl, Thirty Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 

RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c f 
Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Ill. 

WHITE King Pigeons 100 pair. Bargain, Ged- 


hardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 
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OUTDOOR LIF5 




















Cosh must accompany order 
i two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 


New York City. APRIL issue closes FEB. 20. 








Booking orders 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE i) 
NT 





each. Otto Mund, 








New advertisers are requested to 


ELEVEN Good Box " aps. Complete Blueprints, 
3 Weesho-Uco Box. S1, Detroit, Mich. 
NINETEEN Deadfalls. Complete blueprints, 30c. 
h 








_Weesho- U co, , Box 51, wea Mich. 


, * Northern Bobwhites 
breeding or restocking. 


CANADIAN Tax Sale Lands for a dollar an { 
and up. Hunting, Fishing camps. 
Tax Sale Service, 





; _ 72 ‘Quee n Street, 
WILD Waterfowl, 
yame tl —~ 





al 5 S Deve 


255° iaaan Bidg., 





Neunabe r’s Gi ame 


Swanson, “ saaer Laat’ s 
BEST Northern 


Frcnsee cane avmas 7 


Mink, Oldest EASTERN Mink, Oldest Breeder. Bred females 
for spring delivery. 
**Successful Mink 

Davis Fur Farms, § 
RACCOONS, Minks, 
Finest.’’ Bred females. 





of Williamsport, 
5. Francis Roupp. Liberty, Pa. 


~— . 
ARCHERY oe : 


BOW- Arrow. ‘Hunting is . great sport. T 
sci arce. iiltrated Ca 


Ground, Twenty 


CLOU DS_ of 








r ‘tine at 





Rg tion gui uran- 











FE ATHE RING Tools §1. 00 Bow 8, , AFTOW S$, supp lies. 


ARCHE RY. Equipment: 
22( 
_O © K . 


Heckman sindery, 











yfarms, | 3606. — B righton, 
You ng U mnrel ated “Pairs or 





p = en Seatdees. 





AM 
AND PHOTO. SUPPLIES 3 











yped. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 


Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, La- 


Wis. 





L Novelties GAMES MACIC | GAMES Macic | 





~ unus 





zing indetectable Hindu mystic secret. See 


®, 5 ft. ribbons, many new, many new, 
2 B.. magic tricks from 
empty hand, no gimmicks; 


Dealer or send 50c a 35 performance 
3 for $1.00. Regan’ Laboratories, Cali- 


Ss T EREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos. 


mp brings sealed particulars. Oddity House, 
Petersburg, Fla 


Cards, Novelties, Samples 











BOATS AND CAMPING 
UIPMENT 





—s Folding Rowboat, Few Hours, 


nber Blueprints, 30c. Weesho-Uco, Box 








: @ie HOME MOVIES 
DEVELOP 


TAXIDERMY Sup 


L ike *’ Buperior. Mink 





thing needed by 1 
i i eg with first orde r 


MINK. aster. Br d 














Mich. 





~ 50%. Bulk 





Movies. 





Your Own. 





Save 


Catalog, 10c, 
Easterncity, 330-Sj Wells, Chicago. 







Developers. Genera Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
1943 Catalog; sample film 10c. Goodwill 
mpany, Jackson, Tennessee. 


3 STAMP COLLECTING 





Moran T: ayioe, 
vox Squirrels — 











CHOKE RS M: 7% 
_iateon’s s i ixidermy, 














~ FISHING TACKLE 


ee — dresses 10c 
Tying Kits for beginners, 


mats 50c 





FLY Tying Materials. You R Deer e rskins mi > ay 
¢ 
feathers. Complete 
sti —_ for M: iterials 
4083 Mission Rd., 


» Quality Fly Tackle. 


Assorted 25¢c atime 
Utechts, 1143-J North Keeler, C hicago. 





Clothing Bargains “for. Big Profits. Used 








unnecessar 
1250-FC Jefferson, Chicago. 
From Ha 


f Acre! 





Growers, De Dept. O, St. Norbert, Manitoba. 


a. PATENTS ano INVENTIONS NTIONS | | 











INDIAN relics, INDIAN relics, Confede rate bills, ¢ vention 


inventors “" 





Y < io ° > ¢ 2 
Complete line fly materials, : ancient arrowheads $3.0 


Cascade Tackle Co., 





bargain in Feathers. ry 000 BARGAINS, 1 





“at: 10g with: Phot o- 
inVvE NTORS 


‘Sen sational Bucktail 
i Stre amer hooks 





5 G ENU INE Indi an “Arro\ whet ids, 


=x WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS T 


vere Dependable 


” Profits able ies asure. 








ao Tying and Lure Making Ma- 
, Ps ATENTS 
F 





FLY Tying Materials: Ce 





INVEN TOR S: Write immediately for two free 


‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘Selling 
E 





ain many interesting points to 
ance of Invention’? form 
Reasonable fees; forty-five years’ experi- 


lits $1. Shoes 12\%c, men’s 
"100 sensational values. Ex- 
Free Wholesale Catalog. 


Growing Ginseng. Seed, 
contract supplied. Particulars 10c. Associated 





Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor J. 


ins & Co., Registered Patent apeaee. 723-B 
D.C 


Buildin Washington, 





> els 





“d Patent Attorneys, 348-C 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
ENT Parti irs’’, Blanks and Preliminary 





n now, without sbiaalion, how 

your invention. Secure Free 
containing complete informa- 
procedure and selling inven- 
rence A. O’Brien & Harvey 


, Free Sterling Buck, O-Hotel Plaza, 
I . 


Rar Dept. Washington, D. ¢ 


OLD COINS 


idolph 365, 











COMMEMORATIVE ‘Half Dollars, Columbian, 


E: arthworms for 1 


DO you know ores? 24 beautiful mineral specimens 


Stone-)] 


31. 00 « acm. Illustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 





lan Shul tz, Salt Lake, » Utah. 





ust rated chart “te eaches how < 








th " Fourt venth | Street 


TOBACCO, PIPES, ETC. 8 
To Pipe Sr For a ne »w pipe st smok- 
ill ar 4 : tell us your brand of 





nd get ‘peri package Mild, Tasty, Na- 


Low cost Book and advice free. 





untain, Long-Island, Cleve- 


d Green River’’. Write today. Pete 


Box 961, Owensboro Kentucky. 


sACCO bs tely guaranteed finest “quality, 
red leaf che gf or mellow golden smok- 


pounds $2.00. Morris Farms, Mayfield, 





Collection Antique Firearms, ~ Indian 
Antiques Want Late model Auto- 
Heike Wenor Ill 








WATERWEEDS 


MAKE SALES 


THROUGH THE MAILS 


nth after month these same ads appear in the 








-Nc 
TRAPPING 





{ im ping E Equipm ent. Ci 





fied Section, because advertisers have found 
t pays te by mail 
dete a rms write to Classified Adver- 
Dept Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
Cc 
































Game GIMMICKS us Sacer 















“THOUGH HE HIBERNATES ALL WINTER, THE 
BLACK BEAR '|s EASILY ROUSED FHom SLEEP 
---AND ROUSED TO ANGER J/.... AS HUNTERS 
YNOW WHO HAVE BROKEN INTO +45 LAI 
ACCIDENTALLY f/,.....--.- BUT WHEN THE 
LOWLY WOODCHUCK HIBERNATES,HES NOT 
FOOLING/ HE PASSES THE DREARY WINTER 
MONTHS UNDERGROUND INA DEEP STATE OF 
SLEEP THATS NEXT DOOR TO COMA/S 


SPEED KING OF THE PLAINS! FasTEST OF 
AMEBICAN ANIMALS IS THE PRONGHORN ANTELOPE 
CLOCKED AT 6OMILES AN HOUR / THE CHEETAH, USED 
FOR HUNTING ANTELOPES IN INDIA, COULD PROBABLY 
OUTRUN HIM, BUT ONLY FOR SHORT SPURTS, AND 
SO SURE OF HIS SPEEDIS OUR PRONGHOBN THAT 
WHEN CHASED HE’LL CUT ACROSS IN FRONT OF 
HIS PUBSUERS ASIF TO TANTALIZE THEM/S 





WHY, THE BLIGHTERS 
DELIBERATELY RUNNING 
RINGS AROUND us ! 

"iiietnseeiesenen 





| DO BELIEVE THE 
CRITTER’S DEADER'N 
A DOCORNAIL ! 






“THE CATEISH HAS AN EXCELLENT NOSE, BUT HES 
CAUTIOUS ABOUT FOLLOWING IT? HE GAN SMELL 

FOOD FROMACONSIDERABLE DISTANCE, BUT WON'T 
EAT IT UNTIL HE/S SNEAKED UP AND EXPLORED IT 
WITH THE TASTE BUDS OF HIS WHISKERLIKE BARGELS/ 


(* by » | 

.) A@ | a ° ’ ’ 
Sa a! % Te I 

Mi . We, he, : ee, (( 7 ee 





WinTER HaRITS OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST GROUSE, THE 










WESTERN DUSKY GROUSE, ARE PRETTY MUCH OFA MYSTERY 
BUT APPARENTLY HE HAS A SLIM TIME OF IT--- ROOSTING 
IN THE DENSE FOLIAGE OF RESINOUS TREES WHIGH 
SUPPLY #1IM WITH FOOD--— UNPALATABLE BUT 
SUFFICIENT.---WHILE THE DRIP FROM RAIN OF; 

SNOW PROVIDES WATER, / 





” OUTDOOR LIFE 





BT CHE “ 

‘P’ s 
pl ogethe 
And min 
No Win 
Without 


having 
There, « 
harge 
ca you 
yt coe 2: 
i 
iA mark « 
DI supre 


6 year 
making 


[ shot 
7 8) pe 











RIFLES 





Pea Newnes 


ee ‘W’, son, stands for Winchester. The 
(1 ‘P’ stands for Proof—Winchester Proof. 

ogether they mean that your Winchester 
land mine are extra strong and safe.” 


‘0 Winchester gun comes from the factory 
‘ithout that W. P. None can have it without 
aving been proved on the firing range. 
Phere, experts load the gun with a powder 
= more powerful than any standard 
oad you can buy for that gun—and proof-fire 
t... again and again. 


mark of master craftsmanship—a guarantee 

of supreme quality—W. P. is the result of 
76 years’ research into metals and gun- 
faking and many remarkable improvements 
in shotguns, rifles and ammunition. 


No peace-time products are being made now. 















FLES AND SHOTGUNS e 


CARTRIDGES AND SHOTSHELLS e 


Dad...what does this 
little (P) mark mean? 


We've long been on round-the-clock pro- 
duction of military ammunition and Garands 

.. those semi-automatic rifles which wrote 
such brilliant pages in U. S. military history 
at Bataan and Wake Island. We've done more. 
When the U. S. Army needed a carbine we 
pioneered and developed that weapon from 
scratch—the famous Winchester U. S. Carbine 
M-1 that tremendously increases the fire 
power of our military forces. 


Such things you expect from Winchester 
leadership. Just as, when peace comes, you'll 
expect—and get—full supplies of world fa- 
mous Winchester sporting arms and ammu- 
nition. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Division of Western Cartridge Company 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 
''On Guard for America Since 1866’’ 


COPR., 1943, Ww 


FLASHLIGHTS “AND 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIE 







EVERY INDIAN‘S MOST 
CHERISHED POSSESSION 






















Indians everywhere— 
natural-born hunters— 
prized Winchester rifles 
above everything else. 
Their greatest ambition 
was to own one and they 
would do anything to 
obtain it. If not by trade, 
by violence or war. 


The name WINCHESTER 
on ammunition stands for 
the same high perfection 
of master craftsmanship as 
the Winchester proof-mark 
on Winchester guns. 


» DIV, OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO, 


T H EB A RIS T_0 C RA T O F B ON D 


im) & 





LON Meer arnar Mottled Ye co 


MORE DISTILL 


Ox Santon masta ony 









7 Km peh/ (aT 
5 — 
j as ah 
' <- <a* . 
reece 





For more than three generations 
_ «Kentucky Tavern has reigned as 





BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON © 100 PROOF © GLENMORE DISTILLERTES CO.. INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE. KENTUC 
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tS 
ee | 


